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XIX HENRY VII, frnamed Rich- 
mond, the thirty-ninth Ring of England, 
the nineteenth from the Norman Conqueſt, 
and the firſt of the Line of Tudor. 4p 

ENRY Farl of Richmond was the Deſcendant of 


John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, fourth Son of 
King Edward the Third. Jobn of Gaunt had three 


Wives: The firſt was Blanche of Lancaſter, by whom he 


had Henry the Fourth, whoſe Male Deſcendants expired 
in the Perſon of Henry the Sixth: His ſecond Wife was 
Conſtance Princeſs of Caſtile and Leon, by whom he had 
Catharine married to Henry the Third King of Cafiile, 
who had a numerous Iſſue both Male and Female: And 
his third Wife was Catharine Roet, Widow of Sir O:ho 
Sewinford, by whom he had John Beaufort Earl of Somer- 


fet, two other Sons, and one Daughter; but, theſe laſt 


Children being born out of Wedlock, their Father after- 
wards married his Coacubine, _ got them legitimated by 
; * 22 
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an Act of Parliament, as alſo by the ſubſcquent Letters 
Patent of Richard the Second. obs Beaufort had I ſſue 
John Duke of Somerſet, who had a Daughter named 
Margaret, married to Edmund Tudor Earl of Richmond, 
whoſe eldeſt Son was Herry Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
King Henry the Seventh. Edmund Tudor was Son to 
Oaben Tudor by Catharine of France, Widow of Feu 
the Fifth; which Oven Tudor ſprang from an original 
Branch of Cadwallager, the laſt King of the ancient Bri- 
tons, who died in 689: So that Hemry the Seventh was the 
Repreſentative of the Houſe of Lancaſter by his Mother; 
and eſteemed, by the People of H ales, as a Prince of their 
ancient Blood by the Deſcent of his Father. 

Dua inc the Reigns of Henry the Fourth and Henry the 
Fifth, the Princes of the Beaufort Branch never aſſumed 
the Name of Lancaſter ; becauſe the Parliament made a 


Diſtinction between the natural Children, and thoſe born 


in Marriage: But, towards the End of the Reign of 
Henry the Sixth, Edmund Duke of Somerſet, Uncle of 
Margaret, aſſerted his Deſcent from John of Gaunt, and 
his Kindred to the. King, as being of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter. Henry of Richmond, notwithſtanding the Illegiti- 
macy of his Anceſtor the Earl of Somerſet, was looked 
npon as the Lancaſtrian Heir; upon which Foundation he 
reſted his Title to the Crown; thought he allowed Priority 
of Right was in the Houſe of Jer; and though there was 
A Prince of that Houſe ftill alive, being the Earl of War- 
avick, Son and Heir to George Duke of Clarence, who was 
ſtifled in a Butt of Malmſey. However, Henry had two 
other Titles by which he might claim the Crown: The 
one was his intended Marriage with Elizabeth eldeſt 
Daughter of Edward the Fourth, which he had ſworn to 
perform before he undertook the Expedition: And the 
other was, that of Conqueſt. But as, in the former Caſe, 
he would have relinquiſhed his own, to leave to the Houſe 
of York a Title which had all along been conteſted : And, as 
in the latter Caſe he had the Example of Hi/lam tbe Con- 
gueror for rejecting the Title of the Sword: He determi- 
ned to aſſert the Lancaſtrian Claim as the main Title; and 
to uſe the other two as Supporters, 
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Tax Way of Fortune is like the Milky Way in the 
Heavens; which is an Aſſemblage of a Number of ſmall 
Stars, not ſeen aſunder, but giving Light together: So 
there are a Number of little and ſcarce diſcernible Virtues, 
or rather Faculties and Cuſtoms, which make Men fortu- 
nate. This was remarkably evident in Henry the Seventh, 
who acquired a Crown with little Difficulty ; had it poſ- 
ſeſſed by his Male Iſſue for four Generations, who, toge- 
ther with himſelf, enjoyed it 118 Years; and the Deſcen- 
dants of his Female Iſſue are in the happy Poſſeſſion of it 
to this Day. Ir is reported that Henry Earl of Richmond, 
when he was but nine Years of Age, was preſented by 
the Earl of Pembroke to King Henry the Sixth; who, ſted- 
faſtly fixing his Eyes upon the young Prince, foretold, 
he ſhould one Day mount the Throne, and put an End 
to the Quarrel of the two Houſes. Whether the Predic- 
tion was really made or not, by the one Henry; the Fact 
was really accompliſhed by the other. England had fa- 
tally experienced a Viciſſitude of Succeſſions to her Go- 
verament: Sometimes the Voice of the People, ſome- 
times that of the Nobles, an! ſometimes that of God, 
had given a Title to her Empire: But Henry the Seventh 
endeavoured to conſolidate all thoſe different Claims, 
The Conſtitution of Eng/ard, by the feodal Law, was 
calculated to govern the Kingdom with a Standing- Army; 
of which the King was the Commander in chief, the 
Barons his Field-Officers, the Knights his Subalterns, and 
all the other Subjects his common Soldiers. While Eng- 
land was employed in foreign Conqueſts, ſhe was ſupplied 
with Manufactures from foreign Countries: The common 
People were of little Importance in the State, while the 
Barons were dangerous to the Crown: But Edward the 
Firit began to introduce a Spirit of Trade, which gra- 
dually enriched the People, and made them of Conſe- 
quence in the Government, Henry the Seventh was ſen- 
ſible of the Advantages to be reaped from Commerce and 
Agriculture, which he was determined to promote, and 
to raiſe the middling State of the Subjects, as the only 
Balance againſt the dangerous Power of the Barons, whoſe 
Numbers were ſurprizingly diminiſhed during thoſe Civil 
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Contentions, which had made Exgland a Scene of Blood 
for many Generations. The feodal Conſtitution received 
a violent Blow in this Reign, when the Barons were per- 
mitted to alienate their Lands, without Fine or Licence: 
The induſtrious Commons, who acquired Fortunes by 
Trade, inveſted their Money in Land, by making noble 
Purchaſes from the Barons, whereby they became Pro- 
prietors of the Soil, and broke down the Fence which 
ad ſo long ſubſiſted between them and the Nobles in 
Matters of Property. Like a diſturbed Stream, the Con- 
ſtitution of England began gradually to refine after the 
Acceſſion of Henry the Seventh to the Throne : A Syſtem 
of Order aroſe from Confuſion: The Nation recruited 
in Strength and Wealth; the King was precluded from 
acting as a Tyrant; the Barons were reſtrained under a 
proper Subjection; and the People were bleſſed with the 
moſt deſirable Form of Liberty. The Line of Ceraic 
was ſtill uninterrupted in the female Branch, and the 
Saxon Government was ſtill preſerved, notwithſtanding 
all the Weight of the Norman Engraftments. 
A. D. Tus Vieory of Boſeworth having made the Victor 
1435+ acknowledged a King, by the united Voice of his Ar- 
my, he was determined to take the beſt Precautions for 
ſecuring his Title. He knew that many of his principal 
Friends were not Enemies to the Houſe of York, but only 
to the Perſon of Richard the Third, who had confined 
his Nephew the Earl of Warwick, the next, and now 
only ſurviving Heir Male of that Line, in the Caſtle of 
Sherifj-Hutton in Yorkſhire. The Houſe of York was a 
perpetual Terror to Henry, notwithſtanding he ir tended 
to marry the Princeſs Elixabeib: Therefore, he removed 
- the young Earl of Warwick to the Tower of London; 
nor could he ſtifle his Jealouſy about him, till this unfor- 
tunate Prince was put to Death by the Hand of the 
Executioner ; in which, it has been obſerved, that Henry 
was ſtill more Tyrant than the Tyrant himſelf, from 
whom he boaſted to have delivered the Kingdom. 
HENRY then ſet forward to London, which he enter- 3 
ed with great Magnificence on the 27 of Augu/t, and 
was received by the People with the ſame Acclamations 
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of Joy as they formerly ſhewed to his Great Great Un- A. D. 
cle Henry the Fourth, who had not done more for 14%. 


the Nation, when the Crown was adjudged to him as a 
Reward for his Services, in Prejudice to the Earl of 
March; as it was now given to Henry the Seventh, in Pre- 
judice of the Earl of Warwick. 

HENRY aſſembled a Council, of all the Perſons of 
Diſtinction in the. Court and City, before whom he ſo- 
lemnly renewed his Oath to marry the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth: But he was ſo jealous that the Parliament ſhould 
ſhew the leaſt Favour to the Houſe of York, that he was 
determined not to conſummate his Marriage before his 
Coronation; for fear his Queen ſhould be crowned with 
him, and her Title ſupported by that Junction. The 
Examples of Edward the Fourth, and Richard the Third, 
ſhewed Henry, that the beſt Way to gain the Approba- 
tion of the Parliament, was to take Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown. Accordingly, he was crowned before the Par- 
liament met; the Ceremony being performed at H- 
minſter, on the zoth of October, by Cardinal Baurcbier, 
Archbiſhop of . The fame Day Henry inſti- 
tuted a Guard of Archers, to attend him and his Suc- 
ceſſors for ever; which Body is ſtill exiſting, by the 
Name of Yeomen of the Guard, cloathed in the ſame Man- 
ner, but differently armed. N 

HENRY was now in the twenty-eighth Year of his 
Age; being remarkable for his Wiſdom, the Graceful- 
neſs of his Perſon, and the Modeſty of his Demeanour. 
Edward the Fourth had created a Pofuſion of Honours, 
which rendered Nobility contemptible: But Henry, imi- 
tating the Example of Auguſtus Cæſar, was very parſimo- 
nious in ſuch Promotions; confidering the Marks of 
Diſtinction, as only the juſt Recompenſe of extraordinary 
Merit. Indeed, he made the Earl of Oxford Conſtable 
of the Tower of London: Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, his 
Uncle, Duke of Bedford: 'The Lord Stanly, who was 


married to his Mother, Earl of Derby: - And Sir Edward 


Courtney was made Earl of Devonſhire: But, beſides the 
Creation of ſix Knights Bannerets, he beſtowed no other 
Marks of Dignity on his Adherents. 
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2485. and their Deliberations ran upon the following Points. 
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1. How to paſs a conſtitutional Entail of the Crown: 
2. To reverſe the Attainder of Hexry's Party: And, 
3. To paſs a general Bill of Amneſty, with ſome few 
xceptions. The two laſt were eaſily agreed upon: But 
the firſt was attended with many Difficulties; becauſe 
Henry would not plead his Right by Conqueſt, as yet 
he could not by Marriage, nor at all by Blood. How- 
ever, as he was in Poſſeſſion of the executive Power, he 
buried all Diſputes in the general Term of King; and 
an Act was paſled, © whereby the Inheritance of the 
Crown was to remain in the King, and the Heirs of his 
Body, perpetually, and in none other.” Thus, by not 
mentioning the Houſe of York, the Act left it undeter- 
:mined whether that Houſe was entirely excluded, or 
might inherit after the Heirs of the new King; who, 
notwithſtanding this Act of Settlement and Succeſſion 
made him King de Fa#o, was ſoon ſenfible that his Mar- 
riage with the Ueiref of York could alone firmly inveſt 
him with Royalty, ſo as to make him a King de Jure. 
As the Parliament had committed an AQ of Severity, 
in confiſcating the Eſtates of the Adherents of Richard, 
which brought in immenſe Wealth to Henny; the King 
paſſed an Act of Clemency, by offering a general Pardon 
to all Perſons that would ſubmit to his Mercy. His Gra- 
titude for the Aſſiſtance he had received from John Morton 
Piſhop of Ely, made him call that Prelate to his Privy 
Council; who was afterwards made Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Lord Chancellor, Prime Miniſter, and at laſt 
Cardinal. But Avarice was the predominant Paſſion 
of Henry; which influenced even his meaner Actions, and 
cauſed him to take many erroneous Steps in his Govern- 
ment. 
NoTwriTHSTANDING the Averſion which Henry enter- 
-. tained againſt the Houle of York, it was neceſſary to per- 
form his Engagement, and marry the Princeſs Elizabe:h, 
who was nineteen Years of Age. Accordingly, the Nup- 
tials were ſolemnized on the 18. of January; when the 
great Rejoicings of the People ſhewed their Affection ſor 
the 
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the Houſe of York; which made Henry perceive, that his A. D. b 
Wife promoted this Joy more than himſelf, and conſe. 143%, * 


quently that he was thought only King in Right of his 
Queen: Therefore, he was inſpired with ſuch a Coldneſs 
for her, that, perhaps, he would have behaved to her 
as Edward the Confeſjor had formerly done to his Queen, 
the Daughter of Earl Godwin, if the Defire of Children 
had not cauſed him to overcome this Averſion; —_ 
Queen Margaret, as well as her Predeceſſor Queen Editha, 
was one of the moſt amiable Ladies of her Age. Henzy 
and Ehzabe!h, being both ſprung from the Stock of Ex. 


2 ward the Third, were Couſins in the fourth Degree; but 


the Pope granted a Diſpenſation for the Marriage, and 
confirmed the Act of Settlement. 

In 588, Ede/frid, by marrying Acca the Daughter of 
Ella, reunited the States of Bernicia and Deira, which 
formed the Kingdom of Nor/humberland. | In 1100, 
| Henry the Firſt married Maud, Siſter to Edgar 4theling ; 

whereby the Norman and the Saxon Lines were united, 
And by this Marriage of Henry the Seventh and E/zabeth, 
Daughter of Edward the Fourth, the contending Roſes 
were engrafted upon one Stem, and the Union of the 
two Families of Tor and Lancafter were effected. 

Tnovo the Pope had confirmed the Title of Henry ; 
the Engliſb People were not now ſuch Bigots, as to imagine 
a Royal Title could be conveyed by Papal Authority. 
Henry was called into England to deliver the Nation from 
the Tyranny of Richard the Third; not entirely to dif.. 
poſſeſs the Houſe of York; in attempting of which, he 
deceived the Expectation of the People, abuſed their 
Confidence, and fomented freſh Diſſenſions. | 

THroven the Citizens of London, and the Inhabitants 
of the Southern Counties, had teſtified their Loyalty to 
Henry; he miſtruſted the Affections of the People of the 
Northern Counties, and particularly of Vor: But, to 
win them to Allegiance, he ſet out on a Progreſs to the 
North. In the mean Time, the Lord Lowel raiſed an 
Inſurrection in York/ire, where he was at the Head of 
3000 Men; while Humphry and Thomas Stafford were in 
Arms in Worcefterfhire, Henry was then at Tori, where 
| | B 5 he 
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A. D. he was fo fortunate, and ſo faithfully ſerved, as ſpeedily 7 
2486. to aſſemble 3000 Men, of whom he gave the Command 
to his Uncle the Duke of Bedford; who marched againſt 
the Rebels, and ſuppreſſed the Inſurrection by proclaim- 
ing a Pardon to all that would lay down their Arms. 
Level was ſo timorous as to deſert his Men, and retire to 
the Ducheſs Dowager of Burgundy in Flanders: Upon 
which his Men ſubmitted to the royal Clemency. The 
two Staffords, hearing what paſſed in the North, raiſed 
the Siege of Worceſter, and alſo abandoned their 
Troops: But both of them were taken from their Sanc- * 
tuary at Colnham, near Abingdon ; when Humphry was ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn, and Thomas was pardoned. 
A. D. HENRY was now ſenſible that his Government was 
- 23457: not ſecurely eſtabliſhed : But, that it might be ſo, he in- 
ſtituted the Court of Star-chamber ; — Pretence that 
the Channels of Juſtice were corrupted. This was dan- 
. gerouſly diſpenſing with the ordinary Courſe of Juſtice, 2} 
and wounding the Liberties of the Subject: For the 
Chancellor, "Treaſurers, and Keeper of the Privy-Seal, 
with a Biſhop, a Lord of the Council, and two Judges, 
were empowered ſummarily to puniſh Perſons for Miſde- 
meanors; which diſcretionary Powers threw down the 
ſacred Barrier of Juries, and expoſed the Freedom of 
| Engliſhmen to the Reſentment of the Adminiſtration. : 
Bur all the Precautions of the King could not conci- | 
liate the Affections of his People; who found that he 3 
made a great Diſtinction between the Torkifts and Lan- 
caſtrians. It was reported that the King intended to de- 
ftroy the Earl of Warwick: And it was alſo rumoured 2 
that the Duke of York, Son to Edward the Fourth, was 
ſtill alive. This gave an Opportunity for one Richard 
Simon, an Oxford Prieſt, to ſhake the Throne of a mighty 
King, and throw two Kingdoms into Confuſion: For Simon 
had a Pupil named Lambert Simnel, who was the Son of 1 
à Baker; but had been educated in ſuch a Manner as to 
make him the proper Inſtrument for perſonating either the i 
Duke of Tord, or the Earl of Varauicl. 
Ir may be ſuppoſed that the Diſregard which tbe 
King ſhewed to his Queen, inſtigated her Mother, * 
5 t 
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her in the Nunnery of Bermondſey in Southwark, a 


Ducheſs of Burgundy 


neglected to crown his 
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the principal Friends of the 7or4 Family, to encourage A, py 
Simon in his Scheme; who took Sinne into Ireland, 1482. 


where the People were devoted to the Intereſt of the 
Houſe of York. The young Counterfeit was declared to 
be the Earl of Warwick; in which Character he was pre- 
ſented to the Earl of Kildare, and moſt of the Vi No- 
bility; who treated him like a Prince in the Caſtle of 
Dublin, proclaiming him King of England, and Lord of 
Ireland, by the Name of Edward the Sixth. 

In 1314, John Deydras pretended to be King Edward 
the Second, and was hanged for his Impoſture: In 1 400, 
a Prieſt named Maualin, diſturbed the Reign of Henry the 
Fourth, by perſonating Richard the Second; and, after 
being as powerſully ſupported as Simmel was now, died as 
a Traitor for his Preſumption : But Simnel gave more Un- 
eaſineſs to Henry the Seventh, who juſtly feared that the 
Flames which began to appear in /re/axd, would reach 
England; and that there was a ſecret Correſpondence be- 
tween, the Jriſb and Eng//h. The King apprehended 
the Queen Dowager had raiſed this Storm; and the firft 
Step he took towards ſuppreſſing it, was the 2 


ſeizing her Eſtate: Though he pretended to puniſh her in 

this Manner for delivering the Princeſſes, her Daughters, 

into the Hands of Richard the Third; and her Confine- 

ment continued till her Death ; which greatly exaſperated 

the Adherents of her Family. The true Earl of War- 

<vick was publickly ſhewn in London to the People, and af- 

terwards reconducted to the Tower, where his Confine- 

ment alſo continued till his Death: But the r maintain- 

ed that this real Earl of Warwick was an Impoſtor ſhewn 
by Henry; and that the Impoſtor ſhewn to them was the 
real Earl. 

Tur Inſurrection became daily more formidable: The 
promiſed to aſſiſt the Impoſtor: 
And the Earl of Lincoln declared in his Favour. The 
Ducheſs was Siſter of Edward the Fourth; and as Henry 
neen, her Aunt became his pro- 
felled Enemy. The Earl of Lincohr was Son of John de 
la Pele Duke of Suffolk, and Elizabeth Sifter of — 

Q 7 
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Fourth: He was declared by Richard the Third the pre- 
ſumptive Heir of the Crown: But Henry had defeated all 
his Hopes; therefore, he took this Opportunity to dethrone 
him, and embarked for Flanders, to concert with the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy the Means to accompliſh this Un- 
dertaking. Lord Bacon, who wrote the Life of Henry 
the Seventh, gives the Earl of Lincoln a great Character 
for Wit and Courage. This Nobleman knew that \ imne/ 
was an Impoſtor ; but looked upon the Plan as a well-foun- 
ded Meaſure for diſtreſſing the Government of Henry ; and 
prevailed upon the Ducheſs of Burgundy to ſend 2000 
Germans into Ireland, commanded by Martin Swart, an 
Officer of great Reputation, who was acccompanied there 
by the Earl of Lincoln, and the Lord Lowe/. 

On the Arrival of the German Troops in Ireland, Sim- 
nel was crowned King, and it was determined to invade 
England: Becauſe his Friends imagined they were in a 
much better Condition to overthrow Henry, than Henry 
bimſelf was when he paſſed into England to overthrow 
Richard the Third. Accordingly, Simmel, the Earls of 
Lincoln and Kildare, Lord Lowel, and the German General, 
with 8000 Men, landed at the Pyle of Fowarey near 
Lancaſter, where they were joined by Sir Thomas Brough- 
ton with a ſmall Body of Men; after which they marched 
towards York; But they were ſo far from experiencing the 
Fortune of Henry upon his Invaſion, that they received 


no other Aſſiſtance than what was brought them by 


. Broughton : While the King aſſembled his Army at Coven- 


try, and was joined by molt of the Nobility, who were 
filled with Indignation againſt the Impoſtor, and at ſee- 
ing German Mercenaries, with naked [rimen, endea- 


- youring to dethrone a King of England. 


THE Earl of Lincolr was determined to give Battle to 


the King, who was equally inclined to fight, and both Ar- 


mies met at S/oke, near Newark upon Trent, in Nottingbam- 
Hire, on the 20 of June, when a Battle enſued. The 


Royaliſts conſiſted of about 12000 Men, and the Rebels 


were about 8000: But as the Germans were well diſcipli- 
ned, their Example inſpired the 1-4 with Courage: So 
that the Battle continued three Hours, before the King 

could 
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could reap the Victory. The Rebels had 4000 Men killed A. P. 
on the Spot; among whom were the Earl of Lincoln, the 1437. 
Earl of Kildare, and the German General: But the 
Battle was diſputed with ſo much Obſtinacy, that 

the King loſt 3000 Men; ſo that his Garland was dipt 

in Blood. Simnel, and the Prieſt his Inſtructor, were a- 
mong the Priſoners: But Henry ſpared both their Lives; 
becauſe, putting the former to Death would make him 
appear of too much Importance; and Henry hopes to 


| make a Diſcovery of the whole Conſpiracy from the Yat- 


ter. Simmel was at firſt made Turnſpit in the royal Kit- 
chen, and aſterwards Falconer to the King; whoſe Policy 
induced him to puniſh this Shadow of Royalty with Con- 
tempt, rather than Severity. 

AFTER this Victory, the King marched to York, and 
puniſhed ſeveral ſuſpected Perſons with heavy Fines; 
which occaſioned Lord Bacon to ſay, that his Progrefs 
was more like an itinerary Circuit of Juſtice, than the 
Progreſs of a King to viſit his Countries. At this Time, 
Henry entered into a Negotiation with James the Third 
King of Scotland; whereby it was agreed, that Fames 
ſhould marry Elizabeth, Widow of Edward the Fourth, 
and Mother to the Queen of England: But the Scotch No- 
bility profeſſed their Diſapprobation of the Match, took 
Arms againſt their Sovereign, defeated, and murdered 
him in the Field. 

HEN RY returned to London in Nowember, where he 
made a triumphant Entry ; and, as his Progreſs in the 
North had convinced him, that his Prejudice to the 
Houſe of York was thefmain Spring of ſuch Diſcontent 
among the People, he reſolved on the Coronation of his 
— which was performed on the 25 of Novem- 


CHARLES the Eighth, King of Frauce, had made 
War againſt the Duke of Bretagne, with intent to de- 
prive him of his Dominions. Henry offered his Mediation; 
which was rejected by the Duke: However, Henry en- 
deavoured to make his Parliament ſenſible of the Neceſ- 
ſity of aiding Bretagne; though it was only to obtain a 


ops 
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oppreſſed Prince; notwithſtanding the Parliament adviſed I 
| him to undertake his Defence. 4 
A. D. HENRY acted ſo contradictory to the Sentiments of 
his Parliament, that, inſtead of aſſiſting the Duke of 1 
Bretagne, he concluded a 'Truce with the King of France, 
who defeated the Duke at the Battle of Sr. Aubin; where- 7 
in Edward Lord Weoodwilk, Uncle to the Queen of EAM g- 
land, was ſlain, with 400 Engliſhmen, who accompanied 
him to the Aſſiſtance of Bretagne. | Y 
Is the mean Time, Henry collected the Subſidy gran- 
ted for the Relief of Bretagne, with great Severity ; 
which occaſioned an Inſurrection in Torkfire and Dur. © 
ham; when the Earl of Northumberland was killed by the 
Mob, for demanding the Subſidy. The Mutineers, 7? 

with Sir John Egremond and John d Chamber at their 
Head, publickly declared they were marching to London 
to give the King Battle, who ſent a Body of Troops, un- 

der the Earl of Surry, to oppoſe them; preparing to fol- 
low him in Perſon, with more confiderable Forces : But 
Surry diſperſed the Rebels, and took John à Chamber 
| Priſoner, who was hanged at York, with twelve of his 
Accomplices. ä 4 

Taz Duke of Bretagne, being unaſſiſted by the neigh- 
bouring Princes, whoſe Intereſt it was to prevent the An- 
nexion of his Duchy to the Kingdom of France, conclud- 

ed a Peace with the French Monarch at Ceyron, and died 

ſoon after; being ſucceeded by Anne, his eldeſt Daugh- 

ter, who was about twelve Years of Age. The King 
of England deciared, that he confidered the Intereſt of 

the young Orphan-Ducheſs as his own, and ſeemed to 
prepare to aſſiſt her in Earneſt: So that a Treaty was con- 
cluded between them; whereby the King was to aſſiſt her 

with 6000 Men, and the Ducheſs was not to marry with- 

out his Conſent. 

A. D. THz Engliſh Succours ſet ſail from Port/mouth, and ar- 
1489. rived in Bretagne in the Month of March: But a Treaty 
was entered. into with France, and Henry's Troops return- 
ed to England. The Ducheſs, without the Privity of 
Henry, married Maximilian King of the Romans by 
Proxy; though, at the ſame Time, ſhe ſent Ambaſſadors 
to 
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thought to intimidate the French Monarch, by entering 
into Negotiations with ſeveral Princes: So that Charles 
had Reaſon to fear a League was forming againſt him, 
as might obſtruct not only the Conqueſt of Bretagne, 
but alſo that of the Kingdom of Naples, which he had 
much at Heart. 


Tux French Monarch ſent Ambaſſadors to Henry, to ſo- A. D. 
licit a Peace; informing him of his Intentions to make 1490. 
War upon the Kingdom of Naples, unjuſtly detained 


from him by a Baſtard of the Houſe of Arragon: To 
which he replied, That as the French King thought him- 
ſelf bound in Honour to recover Naples; fo, for the ſame 


= 'L Reaſon, Henry thought himſelf obliged to exert himſelf 


to his utmoſt for the Recovery of Guienne, Normanay, and 


"the Kingdom of France itſelf, which of Right belonged 


to him. The French Ambaſladors anſwered, that they 
doubted not but their Sovereign's Sword would be able 


to maintain his Sceptre; and their —_—— ſtill ima- 


gined that Henry intended only to frighten him; ſo that 
Charles purſued his Courſe with reſpect to Bretagne, and 
obtained by Peace what he could not get by War. 


Tur Ducheſs of Bretagne ſent Ambaſſadors to the A. D. 
King of England, to notify her Marriage with the King 1497: 
of the Romans. Henry was ſo far from ſeeming dif: 


uſted, that he entered into a League with Ferdinand 
King of Spain, and Maximilian, to invade France : 
Though all this tended only to make a great Noiſe, in 
order to deter the French Monarch from his Deſign to 
conquer Bretagne; which he eafily diſcovered; and, be- 
ing now acquainted with the Marriage of the Ducheſs, 
he reſolved to uſe no more Ceremony, but vigorouſly 
haſten the Conqueſt of her Duchy. He beſieged her in her 
capital City of Rennes; and, by corrupting her Counſcl- 
lors, prevailed upon her to forſake Maximilian, and mar- 


ry himſelf; whereby Bretagne became for ever annexed 


to the Crown of France. This Marriage highly offended 
Henry, who thereby loſt the Fruit of his avaricious Policy 
in not ſeaſonably aſſiſting Bretagne: He immediately iſſa- 

ed 


to Henry, deſiring further Aſſiſtance, and aſſuring him A D. 
ſhe would never marry without his Conſent. Henry 1489. 
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A. Ded out Orders to levy Troops, and prepare Tranſports; 
2 intimating that he would tread in the Steps of Edward the 


Third, and Henry the Fifth, ſo as not to think of Reſt 
till he had forced the Crown of France from the Houſe 
of Valais: But his Succeſs was very different from that 
of his glorious Predeceſſors. 

THz French Monarch was now threatened with the 


1492. Storm of War that was — in England, Spain, and 


Flanders. Henry acquainted his Parliament of his Reſo- 
lution to recover France, which he called the Inheritance 
of his Anceſtors. The Parliament took Fire, and grant- 
ed him a very conſiderable Sum; which, purſuant to his 
Deſire, was to be levied upon the Rich, by the Name of 
Benevolence; a Sort of Tax introduced by Edward the 
Fourth, without Conſent of Parliament, aboliſhed by 
Richard the Third, and now revived by Anthority of 
Parliament: Whereby it may be perceived, that what is 
once practiſed for the Utility of a Prince, and brought 
to a Precedent by Matter of Record, may be turned to 
the great Prejudice of the People, if it is fo adjudged by 

Rulers in Authority. | 

HENRY, after ſending 2500 Men to aſſiſt the Arch- 
duke againſt the Revolters of Ghent, ſent Ambaſladors to 
the King of Spain, and the King of the Romans, to in- 
vade France according to their Engagements: But the for- 
mer had Power without Will; and the latter Will without 
Power. Henry pretended Ignorance of theſe Things, and 
ſeemed to have great Dependance on theſe Allies: While 
he knew that the Conqueſt of France would be a difficult 
Taſk; as that Kingdom was now at Unity with itſelf. 
However, he foreſaw that the Defection of his Allies 
would afford him a plauſible Excuſe, to deſiſt from a War 
he was undertaking with ſuch great Preparation. 

Tur King of England delayed the Invaſion of Fance, 
till it was too late to begin a Campaign: For, having 
conſtituted his eldeſt Son Arthur, Prince of Wales, Guar- 
dian to the Realm, he embarked at Dower on the 2d of 
Newember, and arrived the ſame Day at Calais, where 
his whole Army amounted to 25000 Foot, and 1600 
Horſe, As ſoon as he landed, he received Intelligence 

that 
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that the King of the Romans was not able to aſſiſt him; A. PD. 
and that the King of Spain had concluded a Treaty of 149%. 
Friendſhip with France. Indeed, Henry knew this before 

he left England; and it is reaſonable to imagine, that be- 

fore he embarked he had agreed upon a Peace with the 
French Monarch, who had a numerous Army on Foot; 

and, though he was well apprized of the Invaſion, he 

ſent no Forces to oppoſe it, or ſtop the Progreſs of 
Henry. FIRE 

Comm15sIONERS were immediately appointed by both 
Monarchs to treat of a Peace; while Henry, to diſcou- 
rage his Troops, pretended to beſiege Boulogne, at ſuch 
an unſeaſonable Time of the Year: Though, eight Days 
after the Town was inveſted, a Peace was concluded, 
and ratified at F//aples, But it was more like a Truce, 
than a Treaty; for no Mention was tnade of the Right 
which Henry claimed to France, and on which he founded 
the War: The French Monarch was to pay Henry for the 
Troops he ſent into Bretagne; as alſo the Arrears of the 
yearly Penſion of 50,000 Crowns paid by Lewis the 
Thirteenth to Edward the Fourth: Beſides, though it was 
called a Treaty of Peace, it was to expire with the Lives 
of the two Kings; and the Succeſſor of him that died firſt 
was to ratify 1t within a Year after his Acceſſion to the 
Crown. Thus ended this Shadow of War; which an- 
ſwered the Intentions of Heary, as he procured Aids from 
his Subje&s, without applying them to their intended 
Uſe: But, while he enriched himſelf at Home, he hurt 
his Kingdom abroad, by ſuffering Bre/agne to be loſt, to 
the irreparable Damage of Eng/and; becauſe her Alli- 
ance with Bretagne gave her an Advantage over France, 
which ſhe could never after recover. 

HENRY, having concluded this pecuniary Treaty, A. D. 
returned to England; where he thought himſelf ſecure 1493- 
from any Attempts to reſtore the Houſe of Vor: Bur 
the Ducheſs Dowager of Burgundù, though ſhe had miſ- 
carried in the Affair of Lambert Simne/, was reſolved to 
raiſe up another Impoſtor to ſhake the Throne of Henry. 
She had never ceaſed to ſpread a Report, that Richard 
Duke of York, ſecond Son to Edward the Fourth, had 

| eſcaped 
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A. D. eſcaped the Cruelty of his Uncle Richard the Third, and 
2493: was ſtill alive. She got one Perkin Warbeck, Son of Fohn 


lived privately for a Year; and then, by her Orders, em- 
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Ofteck, a Jewiſh Convert of Tournay, who had long lived 
at London, to perſonate the young Duke of York; in the 
ſame Manner as Lambert Simnel had perſonated the Ear! 
of Warwick, who was ſtill confined in the Tower of Lon- 
don. Edward the Fourth was Godfather to this Perkin ; 7 
who was ſo handſome, and endowed with Qualities ſo 
far above his Birth, that he was ſuſpected to be an illegi- 
timate Son of the Monarch. The Ducheſs inſtructed 
him how to behave according to the Character he was 
to aſſume, by relating to him every Thing that it could 
be ſuppoſed the Duke of York was capable of knowing: 
She alſo taught him how to put on the Air and Character 
of a well-bred Prince; ſo that Perkin ſoon got the Ap- 
pearance of Dignity, as if he had been born and edu- © 
cated in a Palace. 1 

Tus Ducheſs had ſent Perkin to Portugal, where he 


barked for Ireland, arrived at Cort, and called himſelf 
Duke of York, juſt as the War broke out between EAg- 
land and France. The French Monarch invited him into 
France, and received him as the Duke of York, which 
was inſtrumental to him in obtaining the Peace: But after 
this, he diſmiſſed him his Court, and Pertin went into 
Flanders to the Ducheſs of Burgundy. . 
Tux Ducheſs, at firſt, pretended he was an Impoſtor; 
but ſoon acknowledged him for her Nephew; aſſigning 
him a Guard of thirty Halberdiers, and giving him the 
Title of the white Roſe, the Badge of the Houſe of York. | 
This ſatisfied the Court of Burgundy, that Perkin was the | 
real Duke of York; from whence the Rumour ſpread 
throughout all the Low Countries, and at laſt over all 
Europe: But it created great Ferments in England, where | 
it was readily credited by an infinite Number of People, 
ſome of whom were diſſatis fied with the King, and others 
greedy of Novelty. The King was now convinced of 
his great Danger from the Yorkifts: For his unneceſſary I} 
Taxes, the Loſs of Bretagne, the late Peace with France, 
and the uncivil Uſage which his Queen and the _ q 
ouſe 
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Houſe of York had received, made his Subjects very A. D. 


Fux avaricious Temper of Henry had alſo alienated 
ſeveral of his firmeſt Friends, to his Perſon, and the 
Houſe of Lancafter ; particularly Wilkam Stanley, Lord 
Chamberlain, Brother to the Earl of Derby, Jobn Ratcliffe, 
Lord Fiiz-Walter, Sir Robert Clifford, Sir Simon Montfera, 
and others, who formed a Conſpiracy to dethrone the 
King. The Conſpirators gave out that Perkin was the real 
Duke of York; and the King endeavoured to undeceive 
the People, by proving him an Impoſtor. Tyrre/ and 
Dighton, who were ordered by Richard the Third to put 
his two Nephews to Death, being ſtill alive, were ap- 
prehended, and ſent to Priſon; where they were examin- 
ed, and acknowledged the Murder of the two Princes: 
Aſter which, Dighton was releaſed; but Tyrrel was con- 
tinued in Confinement, and afterwards executed. 
Tuts Method was inſufficient to deceive the People; 
therefore, the King applied himſelf chiefly to ciſcover who 
the Impoſtor Perkin really was ; in which he ſucceeded, and 
ſent Ambaſſadors to the Archduke Philip to deliver Warbeck 
into his Hands. 'The Archduke refuſed to comply with 
this Requeſt; upon which the King broke off all Com- 
merce with Flanders, appointed Calais to be the Place for 
all Engliſßß Merchandize, and baniſhed the Flemings out 
of England; this Example being followed by the Arch- 
duke, who baniſhed all the Ergh/omen out of Flanders: 
In the mean Time, Henry gained Sir Robert Clifford 

to his Intereſt, who . the other Conſpirators; 
whereupon, the Lord Fitz-Walter, Sir Simon Mentfora, 
and others, were tried, and executed for High- Treaſon, 
in adhering, and promiſing Aid to Perkin. 
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AFTER the Diſcovery of this Conſpiracy, England was A. D. 
very quiet during the Year 1494; and Henry had an Op- 1494: 


portunity of ſettling the Affairs in Ireland, which had 
been hitherto much neglected. He appointed Sir Ca- 
ward Poynings Deputy of that Kingdom, who made a 
Law, that all the Statutes of England concerning the 
Public ſhould be obſerved in JIre/and; and another, 
whereby it was ordained, that the Parliament of n 
ſho 
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A. D. ſhould not be aſſembled before the Lord Lieutenant and 
2494: Council had acqu:inted the King with the Reaſons, and 


obtained the royal Licence under the Great Seal. The 
King ſent a general Pardon for all the Ir Rebels, to 
prevent them giving any further Aſſiſtance to the Houſe of 
York: But, at the ſame Time, he extorted large Sums 
from private Perſons in England, by Forfeitures on penal 
Laws, on purpoſe to fill his Coffers; and, what was con- 
ſidered as the worſt of all, he ordered Sir William Stauley 
to be beheaded on Toꝛver-Hill, for being concerned with 
the Lord F -N aller, and the other Conſpirators ; though 


it was imagined the Lord Chamberlain fell a Sacrifice ra- | 


ther to the Avarice of the way than to the Juſtice of 
the Kingdom; becauſe he was 


at the Battle of Bo/ww2yth, to put Henry upon the Throne; 


A.D. 


beſides, that he was Brother to the Earl of Derby, a zea- 
lous Servant, and Father-in-law of the King. The Ex. 
ecution of the Lord Chamberlain terrified the whole 
Kingdom; becauſe he was condemned for only prefer- | 
ring the Title of 72r4 to that of Lancaſter, which, though | 
conſidered as a heinous Crime by the King, was not | 
eſteemed criminal at all by the People; who were afraid | 


of ſpeaking their Sentiments ; but five Perſons were ex- 
ecuted for diſperſing Libels againſt the Judges, the Coun- 
cil, and the King himſelf. 

HENRY made a Progreſs into Lanca/hire; and the 


—=25 Ducheſs of Burgundy ſent over Perkin Warbeck from Flan- 


ders, with ſome Forces and Ships, to make a Defcent 
in Kent; where he ſent ſome People on Shore to ſound 
their Inclinations, being juſtly afraid to truſt himſelf in 
their Hands: But the Beutlin cut thoſe who landed 
in Pieces, except about 150, who were taken alive, and 
hanged by order of the King. However, Perkin, on his Re- 
turn to Flanders, was ſent into Ireland to raiſe a Rebel- 
lion; and was alſo ſtrongly recommended to the King of 
Scotland for his Protection: So that, finding Ireland too well 
ſecured by Poynings, he departed for Edinburgh, where he 
met with a kind Reception from the Scotch Monarch ; 
who 


o immenſely rich, that 
his Subſtance promiſed the King a plentiful Confiſcation ; | 
notwithſtanding Sir Melliam had principally contributed, 
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who publickly acknowledged him for Duke of York, and A. D. 
gave hm in Marriage, Catharine Gordon, Daughter of 1495+ 
the Earl of Huntley, one of the handſomeſt and moſt 
accompliſhed Ladies in Scotland. 

Kine Henry and the Archduke Philip renewed the A. D. 
Treaty of Peace between England and Flanders: While 1425. 
the King of Scotland undertook to place Perkin Warteck 
on the Engl Throne; but, finding the EAg¹, would 
not riſe in his Favour, he ravaged Northumberland, and 
withdrew his Army into his own Country. Henry was 
afraid of retal:ating the Injury, and ſtrove to drive War. 
beck out of Scotland by Stratagem, rather than by Force 
ſending Ambaſſadors to the Scorch Monarch to treat of a 
Marriage between that Prince, and his eldeſt Daughter 
Margaret; which afterwards took Effect; and, in the Year 
1603, was the Means of introducing the royal Family of 
Scotland to the Throne of England. However, Henry 
procured a Subſidy from his Parliament, as if he was un- 
dertaking a War againſt Scotland; though he was only 
deſirous of continuing in Peace, that he might put this 
Subfidy into his Coffers, as he had done that granted for 
the Defence of Bretagne: Which occaſioned Lord Bacon. 
to obſerve, ** that the Wars of Henry were always to him 
a Mine of Treaſure of a ſtrange Ore, Iron at the Top 
and Gold and Silver at the Bottom.” | 

Tux King ordered his Commiſſioners to levy the new A, D. 
Subſidy with ſuch Severity, as to raiſe a Rebellion in 1497. 
Cornwal, headed by Thomas Flammock a Lawyer, and Mi- 
chael Toſeph a Farrier of Bodmin; who ſaid, they took up 
Arms only with a View of preſenting a Petition to the 
King, to pray him to deſiſt from this Tax, and puniſh 
his evil Counſellors, for a Warning to others who gave 
him ſuch Advice for the future. Flammock and Jeſenb 
ſeemed to bring as much Danger againſt King Henry, as 
Dler and Straw brought againit Richard the Second on a 
ſimilar Occaſion : They alſo led their Mutineers, conſiſt- 
ing of 16000 Men, towards Kent ; and likewiſe encamped 
on Blackheath; being joined by Lord Aualey, who was ac- 
cepted as their General, The King permitted them to ap- 
proach ſo far without Interruption; but now ſent an Ar- 


my 


the King encamped with another 
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A. D. my againſt them, commanded by John de Vere Earl of Ox- 
2497: ford, and the Lord 4" Aubigny; who . them; while 


of Troops in &. 
George's Fields, to ſecure the City of London. The Re- 
bels had zooo Men ſlain on the Spot, and the reſt ſur- 
rendered at Diſcretion; being ſurrounded, and their 
Eſcape prevented. But the King acted with great Cle- 
mency ; only cauſing the Lord Audley to be beheaded on 
Tower-Hill; and Flammock and the Farrier to he executed 
at Tyburn; when the latter comforted himſelf, that he 
ſhould be a remarkable Man in After-Ages, for being ſo 
inſtrumental in ſuch a Rebellion. The other Priſoners 
were left to compound for their Ranſoms with the Cap- 
tors: So that the King was ſatisfied with theſe three 
Victims, for the Extirpation of this great Commotion. 

Waltz Herry was thus employed againſt the Rebels 
in the South, the King of Scotland made a ſecond Ir- 
ruption into the North: But the Earl of Surry, at the 
Head of 20,000 Men, obliged him to retire, and purſu- 
ed him into Scotland. However, by the Mediation of 
Don Pedro d Ayala, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at London for 
coneluding a Marriage between Arthur Prince of Wales 
and the Princeſs Catharine of Arragon, a Peace was ſbon 
negociated: Though, before it was concluded, Perkin 
Warbeck was diſmiſſed from the Protection of Scotland, 
and ſent with his Wife over to Veland; after which, the 
_ Peace was ratified, or rather the Truce was prolonged 
till a Year after the Death of the Survivor of the two 
Princes. 

Trovenr Henny had nothing to fear from abroad, as 


1498. he was at Peace with all Europe; yet the Corniſb Rebels, 


who had compounded for two or three Shillings a Man, 
were ſo far from being diſcouraged with their late De- 
feat, or affected with the royal Clemency, renew- 
ed their Diſſenſions, and- ſent for Perkin Warbeck over from 
 treland, who accepted the Invitation, and arrived at Whrt- 
ſand-bay in September, with about 100 Men, in four ſmall 
Veſſels. He aſſembled about 3000 Men at Bodmin; 
where he aſſumed the Title of King of England, and the 
Name of Richard the Fourth: After which, he entered 
Dewonſhir t, 
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now, as he had done before: Therefore, the Lord 4 Au- 
bigny was ſent to the Relief of Exeter ; which 1 
Perkin to fly to Taunton, from whence he privately 

to, and took Sanctuary in Beule Monaſtery in the 
new Foreſt; while his Army, which was augmented 
to 6000 Men, ſubmitted to the Mercy of King Henry, 
who again pardoned them all, except a few Ringleaders, 
whom he hanged for Example for the reſt. Perkin's 
Wife fell into the Hands of the King, who uſed her very 
honourably ; but puniſhed thoſe Priſoners with heavy 
Fines, who had lately obtained his Pardon. He then 
offered to pardon Perkin if he would quit the Sanctuary; 
which Ofer he readily embraced ; and, after ſome In- 
dignities, was confined in the Tower of London, where 
he was privately examined, and his Confeſſion was pub- 
liſhed, — who he really was. 


upon the Earl of Warwick to enter into a Plot with him 
for the Recovery of both their Liberties: But their Plot 
was diſcovered; and the King, to free himſelf from all his 
Uneaſineſſes at once, reſolved to put to Death both the 
real and the pretended Heir to the Throne. Perkin was 
tried by a Jury, condemned, and hanged: The Earl of 
Warwick was arraigned before the Houſe of Peers, when 
he confeſſed that he conſented to eſcape; upon which he- 
was ſentenced to loſe his Head for conſpiring the Death 
of the King, and the Sentence was executed on Tower- 
Hill. Thus died the Earl of Warwsc, in the Twenty- 
fourth Year of his Age, after having been fifteen Years 
a Priſoner; for no other Crime than being of the Blood- 
Royal of the Houſe of York: And thus died Perkx 
Warbeck, - after having ſeveral Years moſt inimitably 
counterfeited the Character of another Prince of the York 
Line. The former was the Son of George Duke of Cla- 
rence, and the laſt Heir Male of the Houſe of Tors: But 
the latter, at the Place of Execution, confeſſed the Mean- 


neſs 


Devonſhire, and befieged Exeter; where he ſcaled the A. D. 
alls, but miſcarried in the Aſſault, with the Loſs of 1498. 
200 Men. The King would not wait for the Rebels 


PERKIN eſcaped from the Tower; but was ſoon 4. D. 
retaken, and confined there again; when he prevailed 22 
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A. P. neſs of his Parentage; though he had been acknowledge! 


229%: for lawful King in Jreland, France, Flanders, England, 1 
Scotland, and made Henry ſhake on his Throne. Howe. 
ver, to abate the Horror of this Cruelty, King Hen, 
cauſed it to be publiſhed, that Ferdinand King of Spain | 
would not conſent to the Marriage of his Daughter Ca. 
tharine with Prince Arthur, fo long as the Earl of War. 
wic was alive; and, as the Princeſs was to bring 
200,000 Crowns of Gold for her Dowry, Henry 
was now more inclinable to dip his Hands in Blood, than 
let the Gold eſcape through his Fingers: For the Mar. 
riage was about the ſame Lime ſolemnized by Proxy. 

A. D. TuE Pope propoſed to King Henry the Undertaking *} 

35%: of a Cruſade againſt the Turi; but the Project came to 
nothing: Though the King expreſſed himſelf ſo well 
upon this Occaſion, that the Knights of Rhodes elected 

| him for Protector of their Order; imagining there was no 

; Prince in Europe more zealous than himſelf for Religion. 
3 THz Reputation of Henry kept his Neighbours in 
| Awe, and his Subjects in Obedience: But a new Storm 
was gathering againſt him, while he thought nothing was 
capable of diſturbing his Quiet. Edmund de la Pole, 
Son of Elizabeth, the eldeſt Siſter to King Eaward the 
Fourth, by John de la Pole Duke of Suffolk, her ſecond ? 
Huſband, quarrelled with a Man, and had the Misfor- 
tune to kill him. The King forgave him, on Condition F 
that he openly pleaded his Pardon; which the Earl look. | 
ed upon as a great Ignominy, and retired into Flanger:, 
to his Aunt the Ducheſs of Burgundy, who was grown 
old, and tired with ſo many fruitleſs Attempts to dethrone 
Henry; fo that the King eafily prevailed upon the Earl to 
return to England, and enjoy the Benefit of his Pardon, 
which he turned to a very bad Purpoſe. 39. 
CATHARINE of Arragon, Daughter of Ferdinand 
and J/abella, came into England, and her Marriage with 
Arthur Prince of Wales was ſolemnized on the 14") of 
November: But, as the Prince was only ſixteen Years of 
Age, and died at Ludl/ow-Caftle five Months after his 
Marriage, it was queſtioned whether ever it was conſum- 
mated; becauſe, the King was unyilling to part with 
; the 
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the Dowry of the Princeſs, whom he afterwards married A. D. 
to his fecond Son Henry, who immediately ſucceeded 1527: 
his Brother Arthur as Prince of Wales, afterwards : 
ſucceeded his Father as King of England. 

Tu Contract for the Marriage of Margaret, Daugh- A. D. 
ter of King Henry, with James King of Scotland, was 1502. 
finally agreed upon, and the next Year the Marriage 


was conſummated : though, before the Contract was 


ſigned, the King was adviſed that this Marriage might 


one Day place a Scotch Sovereign on the I hrone of 


England: Whereupon the King replied, that, if this 
ſhould be the Caſe, Scotland would be annexed to Erg- 
land, and not England to Scotland; which fell out accord- 
ingly, 101 Years afterwards, when James the Ift. 
united the two Crowns. 

ELIZABETH, the Queen of King Henry, died on 4. p. 
the 11") of February, in Child-bed, little lamented by 524. 
her Huſband, who never loved her, though ſhe was a 
very amiable Wife, | 

TrouGn England was bleſt with a ome: Tranqui- 
lity, its Inhabitants were oppreſſed by the inſatiable 
Avarice of their King, who was continually ſeeking 


new Ways to heap up Riches, for which he had no 


Occaſion. Sir Richard Empſon, and Edmund Dudley, two 
Lawyers, where his infamous Miniſters for this Pur- 
poſe ; ho cauſed many rich People to be indicted of 
ſeveral Crimes ; and, when the Bills were found by the 
Grand Jury, committed them, without a Trial, and 
confined them till they defired to compound with the 
King. They alſo proceeded without obſerving any 
form of Juſhce, by ſummarily condemning People in 
large Fines, without calling any Juries : Gr, if Juries 
were called, the Jurors were obliged to act as theſe 
execrable Judges directed z who Sigel the Subjects 
Lands with Tenures i» Capite, and oppreſſed them 
with many other Grievances. 

NerTHer Rich nor Poor, Friend or Foe, eſcaped- 
from feeling the Rigour ſo ſhamefully exerted by Emp. 
ſon and Dudley, in he Name, and by the Authority of 
the King ; which bred ſuch great Diſcontent and Mur- 
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A. D. murs among the People, that the Earl of Syf/o/k per- f 
3523: ſuaded ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen, to promiſe to 
g ſupport him in his Views of ſeizing the Crown at a ñ̃ 
proper Seaſon, and then retired again into Flanders, 
from whence he made his Friends expect a powerful 


Aid, by Means of the Ducheſs of Burgundy. But the Y 


King diſcovered the Accomplices of the Earl, and Hal 
the 1 — of them ſeized; being Nilliam Courtney, 


geance, was beheaded with Vindlam his Accomplice; 


znd ſome other inferior Perſons were executed for High- 


Treaſon: But the King was contented with detaining 


Courtney, and de la Poole in Priſon ; while*the Earl of 
Sufſelk continued in Flanders, till he was delivered into 
the Hands of the King, by the Arch-Duke of Auſtria. 
K received 100,000 Crowns, Part 

of the Portion.of the Prmceſs Catharine, he was ſo un- 
willing to return it, that he prevailed upon the Spaniſh 3 
Monarch to marry his Daughter to Henn the Prince of 
ales; for which a Diſpenſation was procured from the 
Pope, 2 the Prince was only Twelve Years of 
e Marriage was not ſolemnized till 1509. 

and was attended with very important Conſequences in 


As King Henry ha 


Age ; but t 
the following E 


A. D. PHILIP, Arch Duke of 4ufiria, and Jane his Wife, 
250%. Sifter to the P.inceſs Catharine, the Widow of Prince 
Arthur, aſſumed the Title of King and Queen of Ca/- 
tile, on the Death of Queen J/abel/a, her Mother: But, 
as they were paſſing by Sea, from Flanders to Spain, 


they were drove by a Storm on the Coaſt of England, 


and with great Difficulty landed at J/eymeuth ; from | 
whence they were invited by King Henry to Windjer, Þ 
where they were received with great Magnificence. 
Henry prevailed upon Philip, to conclude a new Treaty 
of Commerce, whereby the Privilege formerly granted 
to the Flemirgs of Fiſhing on the Coaſt of England was 

\uppreſſed: He alſo entered into another Treaty, relat-Y 


ing 


hf 


Son to the Earl of Deven/tire ; William de la Poole, Bro- 15 


ther to the Earl of Suffolk ; Sir James Tyrrel, and Si- 
Fohn Windham, Tyrrel, againſt whom the Blood of 4 
Eaxward the Vth, and the Duke of York, cried for Ven- 
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ing to a Marriage between King Henry, and Margaret, A P. 
Widow of the Buke of Savoy, Siſter to Philip; though 155. 
mme Marriage was never ſolemnized: And Phil was 
alſo — to deliver up the Earl of Suffo/k to Hlenm, 
on Condition that he would not touch his Life; but the 
Earl was ſent Priſoner to the Tower of London; aſtęr 
ZW which, Philis and his Queen left Eng/and, and purſued 
their Vo age to Spain. | 
PIII 
che Crown of Caffile, and his Death ſq much affected 15. 
his I as to deprive her of her Reaſon : Where- x 
upon Ferdinand, her Father, reſumed the Adminittra- 
ton of Affairs, and her Son Charles was left to the 
IF Guardianſhip of Lewis the Twelfth, King of France : 
hut the King of England entered into a Treaty for the 
Marriage of the Arch-Duke Charles, with the Princeſs 
lan, which was ſoon after ſolemnized by Proxy. 


the leaſt Diſcontent ; though he was never ſatisfied with 
P heaping up Money, by the Extortions and Oppreſſions 
of Empſor and Dudley ; having by theſe ſhamefal Pro- 
ceedings amaſſed 1,800,000]. Sterling; which was 
more than double the Value in preſent Money; a 
Pound of Gold being then coined into 20/. 163. 84. 
oF which is now coined into 48 /. | 
Bur the King was now ſeized with the Gout, which 3 


granting a general Pardon ; and, by his Will, ordering 
that his Heir ſhould make Reſtitution of whatever his 
Officers and Miniſters had unjuſtly taken from his Sub- 


— jets. He died at Richmond in Surry, on the 221 of 
. 4-77 1509 ; having lived Fifty-two Years, and reigned 
e. WW! venty-three Years and Eight Months. ” 
. Hs had Iſſue by Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter of King 
ard the Fourth, four Sons: Arthur, who died in 
1502; Henry, who ſucceeded him in the Throne; Ed. 


mund, who died at Five Years old; and Edmund, who 
died ſoon after he was born. He had alſo four Daugh- 
| „ IS , ters ; 


died as ſoon as he came in Poſſeſſion of A. 


EHENVRT was now grown ſo abſolute in his King- A. b. 
dom, that no Man durſt oppoſe his Will, or even ſhew : 5-3. 


fell upon his Lungs, and turned to a Pthifick, He found 139 
he daily grew worſe, and prepared himſelf for Death, b 


| 1 509. 
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A. D. ters; two of whom died in their Infancy ; Margaret, 
married to the King of Scotland; and Mary, who was 
married by Proxy to the Arch-Duke of Auſtria and 


Prince of Caſtile; but, as the Marriage was not con- 


ſummated, ſhe was married to Lewis the Twelfth 
King of France, and afterwards to Charles Branden Duke 


of Suffolk. 


AwBiTion, Honour, Glory, Love, Pleaſures, and 


all the other Paſſions which generally diſquiet the Hearts | 
of Princes, made but little Impreſſion upon Herry the 


Seventh ; who was content with enjoying his Crown, 


without thinking of new Acquiſitions, or of rendering | 


his Name illuſtrious by great Actions. Though Sir 
Francis Bacon obſerves, that his Time excelled for good 
Common-wealth Laws ; ſo that he may juſtly be cele- 
brated for the beſt Law-giver to this Nation, after 


King Edvard the Firſt. He was formidable to his 
Subjects, but never beloved; and his Addreſs in ſup- | 


preſſing Commotions at Home, made him reſpected 


Abroad; though, he was ſo much inclined to Peace, 


* 


that he would ſuffer great Inſults rather than undertake 


a War. His Council was almoſt wholly compoſed of 
Churchmen and Lawyers, who never oppoſed his Will; 
and the King, inſtead of increaſing the Credit of the No- 


bility, took all poſſible Care to leſſen it. He advanced 
the Condition of the middling People, in making Farms, 
and Houſes of Huſbandry, of a Standard; that is, 
maintained with ſuch a Proportion of Land, as might 


breed a Subject to live in convenient Plenty, and no ſer- 


vile Condition; whereby the Plough was kept in the 
Hands of the Owners, and not of meer Hirelings, 
He promoted Commerce; and ſent Sebaſtian Cabot to 
make new Diſcoveries in America, which, in his Reign, 
was diſcovered by Columbus, who offered his Service to 


» 


4 


* 


Henry, before he engaged with the Court of Spain: | 


But, perhaps, the Caution of Henry in treating with 


Col „was ſerviceable to England; becauſe the Mines 
of Potofi and Peru, have enervated the Spaniards ; while 
the Engliſb, by labouring on a more barren Extent of 


Soil, have raiſed rich Plantations of Tobacco, Rice, 


and 
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and Sugars, which have preſerved the Virtues of En- 
gliſhmen, and increaſed the Power of England. Henry 
was ceremonious and ſincere in Religion. He would 
ſometimes ſtrain up his Laws to his . and 
at others, would let down his Prerogative to his Parlia- 
ment. Juſtice was well adminiſtred ; except where the 
King was Party, whoſe predominant Paſſion was Ava- 
rice. His Diſpoſition was ſad and ſerious ; full of 
Thoughts, and ſecret Obſervations ; as alſo of Notes 
and Memorials of his own Hand, eſpecially toncking 
Perſons, as whom to employ, reward, enquire of, an 
of whom to beware. | 

His Perſonage was comely, and above the common 
Stature; well and ſtrait limbed, but ſlender, having a 
Countenance like a Churchman. 

In the firſt Year of his Reign, the Sweating Sickneſs 
firſt broke out; which was a Kind of peſtilent Fever, 
and ſwept off great Numbers of People, throughout 
the * Kingdom. In the Year 1494, Joan Bough- 
ton, a Widow, was burnt in Smithfeld, as a Heretic, 


for profeſſing the Opinions of Wickkfe, Wheat was 


ſold that Year for 4s. a Quarter. In the Year 1500, 
a Peſtilence raged in England, which deſtroyed 30,000 
People in London. In 1502, Sebaſtian brought 
three Americans into England. In 1503, the ſuperb 
Chapel, called Henry the Seventh's Chapel, was erected 
in Weftminfler-Abbey. And in 1507, the Sweating Sick- 
neſs returned ; but, as the Cure was known, it was 
not mortal, like the firſt. 


The Houſe of Lancaſter, again reſtor'd, 
Enjoy'd the Crown by Richmond Henry's Sword 
Who took York's beauteous Heireſs to his Bed, 
And the White Roſe united with the Red: 

But Henry's Coolneſs to fo fair a _ 
Rouz'd Civil Diſcord to diſturb his Reign. 

By perſonating Warwick, England's Heir, 

Th' Impoſtor, Simnel, rais'd the Storm of War: 

But Henry's Genius ſtill prevail'd at Stoke ; 

Brave Lincoln dies; the German Troops are broke; 
C 3 Sinne 
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Simmel is Captive, and in menial State, 
No more aſpires to gain Ambition's Seat. 
Vet Warbeck, who had. more Aſſiſtance won, 
. Aſſam'd the Name of Yor4, the Royal Edward's Son: 
But, after glitt' ring in his Royal Pride, cg, 
The pageant Monarch by the Hangman dy'd-: 
While Varauick an unhappy Victim fell, | 
. Ambition's Fears to diſſipate and quell, 
Oh.! princely Arthur, in thy Bloom of Life, 
A Spaniſh Princeſs was thy early Wife. 
What happy Days did England form from thee, 
Who wert the trueſt-born of Majeſty ? 


Alas ! vain were thoſe Hopes: like ſome fair Flow'r, ; 


Whoſe Stem is broken by the ruſhing Show'r, 
Thy England ſaw thee droop ; and Millions cry'd, 
With patriot Anguiſh, when their Arthur dy d. 
Henry, to fill his avaricious Hand, 
With many Impoſitions fill'd the Land: 
But many Bleſſings ſtill his Reign attend; 
rade found him its Protector, and its Friend: 
Calot, for him, the Veſiern World explores, 
And takes Poſſeſſion of the Indian Shores; 
Which, in ſucceeding Times, to England drew 
The Treaſures of rich Chili and Peru. i 
No more, like Vaſſals, Eng/and's Sons appear, 
But move alike in Freedom's happy Sphere: 
No more the Barons drive them to the Field. 
Where Inclination muſt to Vi'lence yield : 
Trade gave the Commons Wealth, and now they ſtand, 
The beſt Defenders of their native Land. 
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XX. HENRY VIII. tbe fortieth King of 
England, the twentieth: from the Norman 
Conqueſt, and the n of the Line of 
Tudor. 


"ENRY the Eighth. was born at Greemuich, on . D. 
the 28th of June 1491, and aſcended the Throne, 2. 
| on the 229 of April 1509 ; _ eighteen Years 

of Age, wanting a few Months e came to the 
Crown by an indiſputable Right of Succeſhon.; as Heir 
of the Houſe of Lancaſter by his Father, and of the 
Houſe of York by his Aber His Father at firſt de- 
ſigned him for an Eecleſiaſtic, to fill the archiepiſcopal 
See of Canterbury; becauſe, while Prince Arthur was 
living, there was little Likelihood that Prince Henry 
would be King; therefore, Care was taken to inſtruct 
him in all the Pants of Learning, neceſſary for his in - 
tended Function: and, after the Death of his Brother, 
his Father kept him to his Studies, for fear his active 
and fiery Spirit ſnould carry him to more dangerous 
Employments : Becauſe the King was afraid that the 
Prince would aſſert his Right to the Crown, as Heir to: 
his Mother. 

HENRY the Eighth had — Learning, partieu- 
larly in the abſtruſe Points of th teliar Philoſophy, 
which was chiefly adopted in thoſe | Ys ; but this gave | 
him ſuch an Opinion of: himſelf,” that it had too much. - 
Influence on all the Actions of his Life. He was very. 
handſome, and expert in all bodily Exerciſes: Brave 
without Oſtentation; of a free and ingenuous Temper; 
without Fraud, or Infincerity : being as liberal as his 
Father. was avaricious; whoſe Will he would not com- 

with, becauſe the Father accumulated Riches with - +» 
the utmoſt Aſſiduity, only to afford his Son the Pleaſure 
of ſquandering them away without any Economy. 

Tag new Kino retained the beſt Miniſters belonging. 

to * old One. He redreſſed the Grievances of the. 


C 4 former 
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A. P. former Reign, by calling Emp/on and Dudley to an Ac- 
count before the Council, for ſtretching the Laws beyond 


their due Bounds : Upon which, they were committed 
to the Tower ; and, though they had the Royal War- 
rant for their Severity to the People, the King reſolved 
to make them an Example : Therefore, it was reſolved 
to put them to Death upon a falſe Accuſation, of in- 
tending to withdraw their Allegiance from the King, 
ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne; which was accord- 
ingly put into Execution. | 

As Henry the Seventh had no other View in affiancing 
Prince Henry to the Princeſs Catharine, than preſerving 
her Dower ; and as Warham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
remonſtrated againſt ſuch a Marriage; it was now deli- 
berated in Council, whether it ſhould be conſummated. 


The Marriage was conſidered on one Side, as inceſtu- 


ous ; on the other, that the Pope could diſpenſe with 
it: Therefore, the Conſummation of it was reſolved 
upon; their Marriage was celebrated on the 7. of 
June; and their Coronation was ſolemnized on the 24**; 
but the latter was ſo yneaſy to the King, that he after. 
wards diſannulled yuh nun which was productive of 
the moſt important Alteration of Affairs in England. 
Tus King, in the Beginning of his Reign, addicted 


himſelf to Pleaſures ; leaving the Management of his 
Affairs to his Council and Miniſters: But he afterwards 


diſregarded them all. He ſoon drained the Exchequer 


of his Father, in which he was encouraged by the Earl 


of Surry, who was Lord Treaſurer both to Father and 


Son: But, as the Biſhop of Wincheſter was exaſperated 


at this Conduct, he fell into Diſgrace, and endeavoured 


to ſupplant his Rival, by introducing Thomas Woolſey at 


Court, who was the Son of a Butcher at eb, though 
a Clergyman already eminent for his Merit, and after- 
wards the greateſt Subject that ever lived in England, 


A. D. HENRY made himſelf reſpected at Home, by mo- 
1510. derating the penal Laws of his Father; and his Friend- 
— ſhip was ſollicited by foreign Princes, on Account of 


the League of Cambray, which was chiefly promoted 
by the Emperor, the King of Frauce, the King of 


Arragon, 
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Arragon, and the Pope, for the Deſtruction of the Vene- A. D. 

tian Republic. The Pope, and the King of Arragon, . 

deſerted the League, to form another againſt France. 

The King of Arragon prevailed 4 his Son- in-Law, 

the King of England, to conclude a new Alliance; 

which was directly levelled againſt France; though 

Henry had juſt renewed the Treaties made by his Father 

with Lewis the Twelfth; for, at this Time, he was 

addicted more to Pleaſure than Buſineſs, and became a 

Principal in a War, with which he had no Manner of 

2X Concern. e 1 

1 Tus Pope, the King of Arragon, and the Venetian, A. D. 

concluded a League at Rome ; leaving a Place for the 12. 
King of England, who had ſhewn his Defire to be in- 
cluded ; this League being levelled againſt the French 
Monarch; and the Duke of Ferrara. It would have 
been Policy in King Henry to ſuffer the French, Ger- 
mons, Italians, and Spaniards, to be at War with each 
other in /taly ; without involving England in thoſe 
Troubles which could never procure it any Advantage ; 

But, like his Predeceſſor Henry the Third, he reſolved 

to make himſelf a formidable Party among the Italian, { 


though with very different Views; for Henry the 'Thir 
attempted to put his ſecond Son upon the Throne ot 
Sicily ; whereas Henry the Eighth was only obliging his 
politic Father- in-Law. | | 

JOHN ae ALBRET, King of Navarre, was 
attached to the Fortunes of the Ferch Monarch; upon 
which, the King of Arragon formed a Deſign of ſeizing 
his whole Kingdom, and of making Henry his Son- in- 
Law, the Inſtrument to execute it, under Pretence of 
encouraging him to recover Guienne, and that he would 
aſſiſt him in the Conqueſt: The Pope alſo promiſed to 
deprive the French Monarch of the Title of the Met 
Chriſtian King, and confer it upon Henry ; who readily 
came into the Meaſures propoſed, acceeded to the League 
concluded at Rome, and entered into another Treaty 
with. Ferdinand, for the Conqueſt of Guienne. 

Tag Parliament being met the 4 of February, the A. D. 
King communicated his Deſign of making Wat upon 1812 

C 5 France 
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A. D. France j proteſting his ſole Aim was to free the Pope 1 


from the Oppreſſion of France: But, though the War 
was little agreeable to the Intereſt of England, the Par- 
lament gave the King a large Subſidy ; being two 
Fifteenths from the Commons, and twa Tenths from 
the Clergy. 2 
Ax Army was levied, and a Fleet equipped: The 
former commanded by Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dor- 
t; and the latter by Sir Edward. Howard, Son and 
Heir to the Earl of Surry, who conducted the Troops 
for the Guienne Expedition to Guipuſcoa, in Spain; con- 
ne Food, Men. The Admiral then plundered the 
Ca of Bretagne, and defeated the French Fleet on the 


Ioctd of Auguſt; the Engliſb having Forty-five, and the 4 


French Thirty- nine Ships. But the King of Arragen 3 
was only intent upon conquering Nawarre, and endea- 3 
vcured to fruſtrate the Conqueſt of Cuienne, which he 
had all along pretended was his only Motive : His 
General, the Duke of Ada, over-ran the former, 
but refuſed to invade the latter; which diſcovered the 
real Intentions of King Ferdinand, to the Marquis of | 
Dorſet, Who, full of Indignation at theſe Proceedings, 
defired Ferdinand to furniſh him with Ships for his return 
to England, which he obtained with great Difficulty, | 
and returned in December ; when the King was made 
ſenfible that he had been deceived by Ferdinand : How- 
ever, he diſſembled his Reſentment, for fear of giving 
his Father-in-Law a Pretence of joining with France. 
" HENRY had Plenty of ready Money in his Coffers ; 
and was ſo conceited, as to imagine he had more W1l- 
dom than his Counſellors ; which made him continue a 
Dupe to the Artifices of the Pope and the King of 
Arragon, who, together with the 1 Maximilian, 
perſuaded him to ſend Ambaſſadors to Bru/els, to con- 
clude a new League againſt France. Henry was deter- 
mined. to carry War into France; for which Purpaſe, 
his Parhament granted him another Subſidy, and a 
Poll-tax'; while the Pope granted a plenary Indulgence 
to all his Subjects who ſhould aid bim with their Per- 
ſons or Purſes, But as the King of Scotland found he 
r could 


wa * 


France, to facilitate the Execution of his Deſigns. 
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could be protected only by France, from the ſuperior A. D. 
Force of England; ſeveral of whoſe Kings had” n 112. 


a Deſire of uniting all Great-Britain under their Domi- 
nion; he entered into a Treaty with France, and pre- 
ared an Army, with which he intended to make an 
n- road into England, as ſoon as Henry ſhould invade 


the French Dominions. However, Henry was deter- 


mined to proclaim War againſt France; and ſent the 
Earl of Surry into the Northern Parts of Exgland, to 
act againſt Scotland in Caſe of Neceſſity. 


HENRY prepoſterouſly imagined” that his Allies A. v. 


would make Diverſions in ſeveral Places againſt 1313. 


was very deſirous of ſignalizing himſelf by illuſtrious 
Actions; and therefore concluded another Treaty at. 


Mechlin, with the fame Allies, whereby France was to 


be invaded on all Sides: But none of the Confederates, 


except Henry, intended to keep their Word. 


THOMAS WOOLSEY, from the Son of a Butcher 
at Jpavich, became now Prime Miniſter of England. He 
was introduced to Court by the Biſhop of Wincheſter : 


He received ſeveral Promotions in the Reign of Henry 
the Seventh; and made it his Buſineſs to inſinuate 


himſelf to the Favour of Henry the Eighth; by ſnewing 


him that he wanted an able Miniſter, capable of eaſing 
him in the Adminiftration of the moſt important Affairs; 


and he ſo managed it, that he became, himſelf, that 


Miniſter which he adviſed the King to ſeek ;- being 
.a great Example of the Power of Fortune, both in 


his illuſtrious Riſe, and his deplorable Fall! 
HENRY had declared War againſt France, and was 


preparing to invade it with a numerous Army: Bat the 


ar was already begun before he put to Sea; ſor 
Admiral Heward attacked the French Fleet off Conguet, 
when he loft his Life; which prevented the Exgliſß 
from continuing the Battle ; and encouraged the French 
to make a Deſcent on the Coaſt of S, from whence 
they carried away ſome Booty. | 


HILE Henry was preparing to invade France, he 
mcerity of his Allies; how- 


was convinced of the In 


He” 


% 
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A. D ever, he reſolved to carry on the War himſelf; and the 
Emperor, inſtead of aſſiſting him with an Army, offered 


to ſerve him as a Volunteer. The Engliſß Forces landed 
at Calais in May, conſiſting of 25,000 Men, commanded 
by the Earl of Shrewſbury, and the Lord Herbert ; who 
were joined by the King, and his Volunteer the Em- 
peror, ſoon after they had laid Siege to Terouenne, in 
the Province of Artois, which was garriſoned by 3000 
Men. The Duke of Longuewi/le, who commanded the 
French Army, approached Terouenne; upon which, King 
Henry advanced to meet him with 11000 Men; and the 
two Armies engaged near the River He: But the Fight 
was hardly begun, when the French ran away ſo haſtily, 
as to have it called The Battle of Spurs. Ihe Duke of 
Longueville, and ſome other Officers of Diſtinction, were 
taken Priſoners: After which, Terouenne ſurrendered on 
the 224 of Auguſt, when Henry delivered it to the Em- 
peror, who demoliſhed its Fortifications. 

HENRY then undertook the Siege of Tournay in 
Flanders; which was reduced in a Week; though the 
Number of its Inhabitants were 80,000 ; and though 
the Gates bore this Inſcription, «4 Thou haſt never loſt 
thy Virginity.” 

HENRY would not keep Terouenne; though be kept 
Tournay, which was farther from Calais than the other, 
and conſequently leſs ſerviceable to his Deſigns : But 
this was owing to Woolſey, who was made Biſhop of 
Tournay, for which the Siege was undertook. 

AFTER the Reduction of Tournay, Henry made a new 
Treaty at Liſe, with the Princeſs Margaret, Dutcheſs 
Dowager of Sawey, and the Arch-Duke Charles her 
Nephew, Grand-Son to the Emperor Maximilian : 
Whereby the Emperor was to maintain 10,000 Men in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, for which Henry was to pay 
him 200,000 Crowns; though the Emperor had received 
100,000 before, by the Treaty of Mechlin, for which 
he did nothing, but attend Henry as a Volunteer, and 
then leave him abruptly. After the Concluſion of the 
Treaty of Lifle, Henry returned into England; having 
made a glorious Campaign, if the Succeis of his Arms 

was 
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was only to be conſidered; but an inglorious one, A. D. 
conſidering that he was not more powerful over his 15:3. 


Enemies in the Field, than he was leſs politic with his 
treacherous Allies in the Cabinet. Mover, their 
'T'reachery made him provide for his future Safety, by 
entcring into a Negociation of Peace with France, which 
was concluded the Year following. | 
Write Henry was invading France, James the Fourth 
of Scotland was determined to invade: Exgland; repre- 
ſenting to his Parliament, that the French Kings were 
the Allies to the Scotch Monarchs. James ſent a Letter 
to Henry, while the latter was before Terouenne, repre- 
ſenting ſeveral Grievances ; and menacing a Declaration 
of War, in Caſe he deſiſted not from his Invaſion of 
France, The Scotch King, without waiting for an 
Anſwer from the Eng//þ Monarch, took the Field in 
Auguſt, with 60, ooo Men, entered Northumberland, 
_ reduced ſeveral Places. The Earl of Surry 
was then in Torkfire with 26,000 Men: He marched 
againſt the Scotch, drew them from their advantageous 
Situation on Mount Chewiet, and defeated them at Flod- 
don, on the g*® of September; when the King of Scor- 
land was flain, with one Archbiſhop, two Biſhops, four 
Abbots, twelve Earls, ſeventeen Barons, and ooo 
common Soldiers; the Exgliſß loſing about 4000 Men, 
without any Perſon of Diſtinction. | 


HENRY found he was more indebted for his Suc- A. D. 
ceſs in France, to the Circumſtances of the Time, than 1814. 


to his Prudence or Valour: Therefore, he was deſirous 
of diſengaging himſelf from ſo troubleſome and im 
litic a War. He created his Favourite, Woolſey, Biſhop 
of Lincoln and Tournay ; who, alone, was entruſted with 
negociating a Peace with France, which was concluded 
on the 7: of Auguft, whereby it was agreed, that Peace 
ſhould continue between the two Kings, till the Death 
of the ſhorteſt Liver: That the Princeſs Mary, Siſter 
of King Henry, ſhould be married to the French Mo- 
narch, with 400,000 Crowns for her Dower : And that 
Lewis ſhould pay to Henry a Million of Crowns, by 
half yearly Payments of 50,000 Livres Tournois, = 
| e 
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A. D. the Arrears of what was due to Hemy the Seventh, by 
1314 the Treaty of Elaples, as alſo for the Affection which 

Lewis bore to Henry the Eighth. Thus the War, which 
had been undertaken on Pretence of Religion, termi- 


nated only for the fake of perſonal Intereſt; 

Tue Princeſs: Mary. was accordingly married to 
the French Monarch; though ſhe had. been ſolemnly 
affianced to the Arch-Duke of Aufria :* But the King 
was ſo old and infirm, that he died: after eighty Days 
poſſeſſing, rather than enjoying ofthis: Queen, who ſoon 
afterwards married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
The Queen Dowager of Scotland, Siſter to Henry the 


Eighth, was appointed Regent of that Kingdom during 


the Minority of her Son, James the Fifth, then only 
two Years old: But ſhe married Archibald Douglas, Earl 
of Angur, and threw. the Kingdom into great Confuſion. 


A. D. FRANCIS the Firſt, who ſucceeded! Leauis the 
— Twelfth of Farce, renewed the Alliance with Eygland: 


But V oolſey, who was now Arch-Biſhop of York, and: 
entirely governed his King, ſoon made Henry renew the 
War; on Pretence that the Succeſs of Francis in [taly,. 
would be fatal to Frel/2nd; and that the Reſtoration of 


the French Biſhop to the See of Tournay, was contrary to 


the Glory of Henry: Though Woolſey only had his own 
pnvate Intereſt in View, which he always conſulted be- 
fore that of his Maſter. Woolſey had ſo much Aſcen- 
dancy over the King, that his ableſt and moſt :.*:cient 
Miniſters quitted the Court, while this aſpiring Favou- 
rite was ordained a Cardinal by the Means of the 
French Monarch; notwithſtanding which, he was bent 
on mciting his Maſter to a Renewal of the War with: 
France. His Pride was increaſed with his Cardinal- 
ſhip, and much more, when he was appointed: Lord: 
Chancellor; to which were added the Farming of three 
Biſhoprics, held by /ahians ; and ſeveral other Emolu-- 


ments, 


A. D. Tue. Death of Ferdirand, — of Arragon, which 
151. happened in February, prevented t 
Cardinal H/ool/ey, to involve all Europe in a War with 


e Meafſwes taken by 


France : So that Henry was obliged to continue in Peace; 
becauſe 
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becauſe the Intereſts of foreign Princes were not: agree- A. D. 


able to thoſe of the Eng 
ſions of his Miniſter. 


King, or rather to the Paſ- 2525: 


Tur Zeal of Woolſey for improvingthe Engh/b Learn- A. D. 
ing and Manufactures, had led him, to give great En-1 5:7. 


couragement to foreign Tradeſmen, who ſettled: in 
England. This occaſioned a Tumult among the Citizens 
of London, who thought theſe Foreigners were invited 
over to ruin them: But 280 of the Rioters being ſeized, - 
eleven Gibbets were erected in eleven of the principal. 
Streets of Landon; upon which, eleven;Priſoners were 
executed; the reſt being pardoned. by the King in Heft- 
minſter-Hall, in their Shirts, and with Halters about 
their Necks. However, the Citizens thought the Con- 
duct of the Court very ſevere at leaſt, if not unjuſtiſi- 
able, on this occaſion. 


WOOLSEY was unwilling to part with the Biſhopric A. D. 
of Teurnay, and the French Monarch was deſirous of 1813. 


regaining it; for which the King offered the Cardinal 
the annual Penſion of 12, 00 Livres, who accepted it, 
and prevailed upon the King of England, to conclude 
ſeveral Treaties with France ; whereby a Marriage was 
agreed upon between the Princeſs Mary and the Dau- 
phin; Tournay was to be reſtored on Payment of 


600,000. Crowns; and the two Kings were to have an 
Interview. | 


; EUROPE enjoyed a. profound Tranquility, till the A. D. 
Death of the Emperor Maximilian occaſioned new 15:2: 


Troubles; by engaging France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
England, Scotland, and the Low Countries, in Wars no 
leſs fatal to them than the former. Charles the Fifth, 
King of Spain, was elected Emperor; to which Title 
both the French and Eng/i/b Monarchs vainly aſpired. 
This occaſioned a Quarrel between the French and Spa- 
niſh Kings; who mutually careſſed Moolſey, to obtain 
the Friendſhip of Henry. The King of Exgland might 
have rendered his Reign very glorious, ny, «- had it in 
his Power to preſerve the Peace of Europe, by preſerv- 
ing aneven Balance between the two contending Rivals : 
But he neglected this Opportunity, by entirely giving 


up 


A. D. 


1519. 
— 


A. D. 


1520. 
— 1üäůfͤ..b't— 
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up himſelf to the intereſted Councils of Cardinal 
oolſey, who was now alſo appointed ſole Legate a 
latere by the Pope, whereby he could ſuperintend the 
whole Body of the Clergy, during a whole Year; 
which Power he exerted in a very unpopular Manner. 
Moolſey was not contented with his extraordinary Au- 
thority in England, but alſo aſpired to the ſee of Rome. 
Tur Emperor came to England, and had an Inter- 
view with Henry at Dover: after which, Henry went to 
France, and had an Interview with the French Monarch 


between Ardres and Guiſnes; where the Peace was re- 


FA. D. 


1521. 
— 


newed, and Henry returned to England; finding himſelf 
at Peace with all Europe, except Scotlana, which would 
have been glad to have been left in Quiet. ; 

A Rupture happening between the Emperor and the 
French Monarch, Henry was appointed to be their Me- 
diator, who ſent Wooley to Calais to hold a Conference; 
in which he threw the Blame of the War upon the 


French Monarch, and made him ſubmit to an injurious 


Treaty of Peace: After which he concluded a Treaty 
of Alliance with the Emperor, and the Pope, againſt 
France. 

Tu Pride of Voolſey ſtill increaſed with his Riches ; 
and his Revenge fell upon the Duke of Buckingham, 


whom he cauſed to be be-headed, for ſaying, © If the 


King died without Heirs, he thought he had a Right 
to the Throne :” Though he loſt his Head for G. 
obliging the Cardinal by pouring a little Water in- 
to his Shoes, when he had the Impudence to dip 
his Hands in the Baſon, while the Duke held it 
out to the King to waſh. This Nobleman was 
Son of that Duke of Buckingham, who, in the Reign of 
Richard the 'Third, was be-headed for his Attachment 
to Henry the Seventh: So that this Cruelty of Henny the 
Eighth was unpaydonable ; eſpecially as the Duke was 
deicended from Arne of Glouceſer, Grandaughter of 
Edward the 'I hard. With this Nobleman, ceaſed the 
great Place of High Conſtable of England, hereditary 
in his Family: But his Execution was attended with 
loud Murmurs amang the People, and-afterwards with 
the Diſgrace of the Cardinal, Tas. 
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Tus papal Authority had formerly received a violent A. D. 
Blow by 22 an Englitman; and this Blow was 1821. 
now redoubled by Martin Luther, a German; who at- 
tacked the Indulgences granted by the Pope ; examined 
into the Grounds of the papal Authority; and, being 
perſuaded there was nothing to ſupport it in Scripture, 
wrote upon that Subject without any Regard to the Ro- 
man Pontiff; by declaiming againſt the 21 Sg the 
Prieſts, monaſtic Vows, and private Maſſes. He ridi- 


3 culed the Defenders of Thomas Aquinas, who was the 
| favourite Author of King Herry the Eighth; upon 
which, the King anſwered the Prieſt, by writing a Book, 
intitled, Concerning the ſeven Sacraments; wherein he 
was aſſiſted by Fiſher, Biſhop of Rochefler, and Sir Tho- 
mas Moore; in Return for which, he afterwards cut off 
their Heads; though the Pope, in Honour of what 
they had wrote, conferred the glorious Title of Defen- 
der of the Faith, on the King, and his Sueceſſors. | 

HENRY renewed the League with the Pope, and A- D. 
the Emperor, againſt France; by concluding another at 
Bruges ; inſtead of regarding the Treaty of made 
with the French Monarch, againſt whom he proclaimed 
War, upon very frivolous, if not unjuſt Occafions. 
But, as he would not venture to demand a Subſidy of 
his Parliament, he made ſuch a Survey of the King- 
dom as was taken by Villiam the Conqueror; which 
was followed by a general Loan of the Tenth of his 
Lay-Subjects, and a Fourth of the Clergy, according 
to the Value of their Eſtates; though this was a mani- 
feſt Violation of the Privileges of the People; as tend- 
ing directly to arbitrary Power in _ The Lon. 
don Merchants oppoſed the levying of this Tax, the 
People were alarmed, and the King was obliged to the 
uſual Method of recurring to his Parliament, for mak- 
ing up the Deficiency of the Loan; Part of which he 
lent to the Emperor, who came to England for that Pur- 
poſe, and to confirm the League againſt France. 

CARDINAL Woolſey, having extorted another Subſidy A. D. 
for the King, ſtill aſpired to the Papacy ; but was cir-1522- 
cumvented in his Ambition: While Chri/tiern, res. 7 

en 
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A. D. Denmark and Sueden, with his Queen, found Protection 


1 in England, after they were. expelled. thoſe. Kingdoms | 1 
for his Barbarity. Woolſey then projected the entire 1 
Diſſolution of France ;, from whence: the Exglihs Forces I 


were returned, with little Succeſs. . However, 13000 


of them were tranſported again, commanded: by: the 
Duke of Suffolk; and the War was renewed, with as 


little Succeſs as before; though Henry maintained an 


Army in. England, which awed Scotland from. alüſting 


France. 


AD. , Tye French Monarch was very unſucceſsful in Iah, | 


F 


y 
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1824. and was taken Priſoner, by the Imperialiſts, before 


Hadia: This entirely altered the Syſtem of Europe, by 
throwing the Balance of Power into the Hands of the 
Emperor; and the Venetiant endeavoured to form a 
Is eague againſt the Conqueror. 

A. D. Tux Equality between the two Houſes of Auſtria and 

15:5: Valbis, was properly what, made England confiderabte, 
and was — equently an Adv antage not to be neglected: 

N Which, with, fo ſome. private Diſguſts between the Em- 


peror and Henry, induced the latter to diſregard his Alli- | 


ance with: the former, and ſkew. a Regard to France. 


The French Monarchy, at this Time, muſt have been | 


irrecoyerably loſt, if Henry made any vigorous Efforts 


— the Side of Picaray; which: he neglected, to oppoſe 
rowing Power af; the Houſe of: Auſtria, in whom 
— Crown was become as hereditary; beſides 


ry Imperial Title, the Emperor alſo poſſeſſed large and 
rich Provinces in Germany; he held almoſt all the Low 


Cauntries, enjoyed the Kingdom: of Spain, had his Eye 
upon — 2 and — Italy. Henry. imagined he 
ſhould acquire the Fitle af Arbiter and Deliverer of Eu- 
rope, by relieving France, and ſetting her Monarch at 
Liberty: But, to- countenance his Breach of Faith, he 
ſent Ambaſſadors to the Emperor, to make ſuch De- 
mands as he knew would not be granted; upon which 
a Rupture. enſued, and: Henry took an Aten of 
A the whole Charge to the Emperor. 
: —— was negociating between England win 
range ;, While —— undertook to levy Money with- 
Out 
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out the Conſent of Parliament, which exaſperated- the A. D. 


) 3 

* TJ Nation, and was difavowed by the King; who de-1525-_ 
e clared, that he would exact nothing by Force of his: 
people, nor demand any Thing but by way of Bene-. 

o volence, as practiſed in the Reign of Edward the Fourth. 

e This was only an Artifice, to extort under another 


Name, what the People refuſed to give hy Force; for 
Benevolences were aboliſhed by Richard the Third ; 
which gave the People an Opportunity now to excuſe 
themſelves : But, as the Cardinal urged the Neceſſity of 
Benevolences, the People of Sufo/z broke out into an 
Inſurrection, which would have ſpread round England: 
if it had not been happily appeaſed by the Lenity of; 
the King, who deſired them to ſubmit, and promiſed 
not to puniſh any Perſon for this Commotion. | 
A defenſive League being concluded between France A. D. 
and England, the Emperor recalled his Ambaſſadors from 528. 
the Engliſb Court, and Henry recalled his from the Court 
of Spain: But the Emperor thought proper to releaſe 
his royal Captive, on Condition that the. King ſhould! 
marry Leonora his Siſter, and reſign to him the Duchy 
of ED When Francis was at Liberty, and ſafe 
in his own. Dominions, he renounced this Treaty with 
the Emperor; and concluded another againſt him, in 
Alliance with the Pope, the Duke of Milan, and the 
Kenetians, However, the Engi/o and, French: Monarchs 
intended only to frighten. the Emperor; whereby the 
Italians, who. took the Field, became their: Dupes; 
which deſerves Notice, as a. Thing very uncommon. 
Rome was ſacked hy the Imperialiſts, and the Pape 
taken Priſoner; nor was he releaſed till a Treaty was 
made for his Deliverance: So little Regard was now 
paid by temporal Princes. to the ſpiritual Authority; “! 
 MACHIAVEL, obſerved, though himſelf an a- A. D. 
lian, that the neareſt. Neighbours. to the Church of i 527. 
Rome were the moſt irreligious : As alſo, that the Church 
is the only Cauſe, Why Lach is not governed by one 
Prince, or Republic, like: other Countries. The papal 
Authority, fince the. Converſion of E/helbert by Auſtin, 
had. ſubſiſted in Eng/azd 930 Years; with many —_; 
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A. D. of eccleſiaſtical Pride, Vengeance, and Avarice: But 
its grand Pillar had been ſhaken by the Lo//ards, under- 
propped by Luther, and was now to be overthrown bx 
Henry, on whom the Pope had conferred the Title of 
Defender of the Faith : Though, in the laſt Cafe, Re- 
| ligion had little to do in the Matter. 
| LEWTIS the Twelfth having put away his Wife, 
about 3o Years before, with little Noiſe in the World, 
and leſs Difficulty with the Pope; Henry the Eighth was 
inclined to attempt the ſame Thing ; and, though the 
latter was ſupported with much more plaufible Reaſons 
than the former, he met with far greater Obſtacles, 
which gave Eſtabliſhment to the Reformation in Eng- 
land: But though the Divorce of Henry occaſioned that 
Reformation, it was only by Accident. 
"HENRY had been married 18 Years to Catharine of 
Arragon, the Widow of his Brother Arthur, and Aunt 
to the preſent Emperor Charles the Fifth. The King 
had three Children by his Queen ; one of whom, the 
. Princeſs Mary, ſucceeded to the Crown; though the 
King, her Father, founded his Divorce on the Invalidity 
of his Marriage with her Mother : But, it is uncertain 
whether new Affections in Love, or old Policy in State, 
induced the King to perſiſt.in ſuch an AQ, as brought 
the greateſt Bleſſings upon his People. 
| Wren Henry the Seventh 2 the Marriage of 
Prince Henry, with the Widow of his Brother; he was 
plainly told by Archbiſhop Warham, that it was ney 
to the Law of God, which the Pope could not diſpenſe 
with: And, though Henny the Seventh married his Son, 
only to preſerve the Dower of Catharine ; he, on his 
Death-bed, charged the Prince not to conſummate the 
3 Other Affairs happened to inſtil Scruples in- 
to the Mind of Henry the Eighth ; who affirmed, that 
he abſtained from the Queen ever ſince the Year 1524: 
But the Appearance of Anne Bullen, or Boleyn, at Court, 
in 1527, was perhaps as 838 as any other Reaſon. 
. WOOLSEY was diſpleaſed with the Emperor, and 
was reſolved to revenge himſelf upon his Aunt : For 
which Purpoſe, it is reported, he gave private Orders to 
| Longland, 
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. Longland, who was Confeſſor to the King, to cheriſh his A. D. 
Doubts, concerning the papal Diſpenſation for his Mar- 822. 


riage. The King ordered Archbiſhop Farham to con- 
ſult the Biſhops of England, upon this Occaſion ; who 
condemned the Marriage, as contrary to common De- 
cency, and the Law of God. Beſides, the King 
doubted whether his Daughter could ſucceed to the 
Throne; and the People be an to be convinced that 
the Pope could not diſpenſe with the Laws of God. 

As the King imagined, that Clement the Seventh 
could revoke a Diſpenſation granted by Julius the Se- 
cond ; he reſolved, the Suit for a Divorce ſhould be 
moved in the Court of Rome: Several Nullities were 
offered to the papal Bull, and an Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary was ſent to the Pope, who was unwilling to in- 
termeddle in the Affair; becauſe, he had ſuftered ſo 
much, that he was reſolved to loſe no more, and made 
his Peace with the Emperor, whom he was unwilling to 
diſoblige, by obliging Henry, However, the Pope 
granted a Commiſſion to the Cardinals Woolſey and Cam- 
pejus to judge of the Cauſe in England, as his Legates 
a latere; though he was reſolved not to grant the Di- 
vorce ; but only to gain Time, to ſee how the Affairs 
of Italy were ſettled. 

As the Pope was remiſs in concurring with the Views 
of Henry, the King ſent other Ambaſſadors to Rome, 
either to flatter him, or frighten him into a Compliance. 
The Pope gave Hopes the Affairs ſhould be decided in 
England for the King, by a Sentence of the Legates, 
which he would himſelt confirm to make it more au- 
thentic : While the Emperor, who knew the Inſincerity 


of the Pope, proteſted, in the Name of Queen Catha- 


rine, againſt whatever ſhould be done in Exgland, in the 
Aﬀair of the Divorce ; declaring, that ſhe excepted 
againſt the two Legates, as Wooley was notoriouſly de- 
voted to the King, and Campejus was alſo Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, Henry was tired with the Delays of the Pope, 
and feared the Cauſe would be transferred from England 
to Rome, which the Legates deſired : But the King = 
ven 
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A. D. vented it, by granting them a Licence to execute the 
7527- Commiſſion granted by the Pope. | 


Tu Legates opened their Commiſſion, in a Court 
held in a great Place called the Parliament-Chamber, 


in Black-Friars, in London; to which the King and 


Qucen were ſummoned to appear perſonally. The King 


anſwered when he was called _ in Court: But the 


Queen, without ſaying any Thing to the Legates, 

went and kneeled down before the King, to whom 
ſhe made a very moving Speech; ſaying, ſhe had been 
his Wife upwards of 20 Years, had borne him ſeveral 


Children, was ever ſtudious to pleaſe him, and proteſted } 


he had found her a true Maid, towhich ſhe appealed 
to his own Conſcience, and declared, ſhe vous not 
ſubmit to the Court: after which, ſhe withdrew, and 
would never more-appear, nor ſuffer any Perſon to de- 
fend her Cauſe. As ſoon as ſhe was retired, the King 
declared, ſhe had been a moſt virtuous, and obedient 
Wife, endued with every Quality and Condition ſuita- 
ble to her Birth; aſfuring the Court, that his Deſire for 
a Divorce, aroſe only from a Motive of Religion and 
Conſeience. However, the two Legates procraſtinated 
the Proceſs in ſuch a Manner, as to give the King great 
Diſquietude : But when the Pope avocated the Cauie to 
Rome, Henry ſoon determined to end it in Eagſand. 

Tre King took a Progreſs into ſome of his Coun- 
ties, to try to diſpel his Melancholy; as he had now 
loſt all Affection for his Queen, and was molt paſſion - 
ately enamoured with Anne Bullen: But, as he lay at 


Waltham, Fox and Gardiner, two of his Courtiers, fell in 


Company with Thomas Cranmer, a Doctor in Divinity, 
who had moderately embraced the Doctrine of Luther. 
As the Converſation ran upon the Affair of the Divorce, 
Cranmer was. deſired to declare his Sentiments; when 
he adviſed, that the King ſhould procure, in Writing, 
the Opinions of all the Univerſities in Europe, and of 
the moſt eminent Divines and Civilians; whoſe Judg- 
ment the Pope would not oppoſe. Fox and Gardiner 
imparted this Advice to the King, who cried out, in a 
Tranſport of Joy, That he had got the right Sow 5 the 
| ar! 
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ar He immediately ſent for Cramer, who more A. b. 
fully explained his Meaning, and ſo much gained the 1527; 
= Efteem of the King, that he was ordered to follow the 
Court, where he ſoon made a conſiderable Figure, and 

laid the firſt Foundations of the Reformation in the 
Kingdom. . 

ANNE BULLEN, who thought Woolſey was her 
Friend, was ſurprized at his Conduct in deferring the 
Sentence of Divorce ; which ſhe improved to his Ruin, 
The King ordered a Bill of Indictment to be preferred 
againſt the Cardinal, for breaking the Statute of Præ- 
munire; who, finding himſelf out of the Protection of 
the Law, threw: himſelf upon the Mercy of the King. 
The great Seal was taken from him, and given to Sir 
\ Thomas More: He was ordered to retire to Eher in 
Surry; and an Inventory of his Effects were taken, 
which amounted to 500,000 Crowns. Forty-four Arti- 
cles of Impeachment were preſented to the King againſt 
the Cardinal, by the Houſe of Lords ; taxing him with 
the Abuſe of his Power, as Legate, Chancellor, Prime 
Miniſter, and Favourite : But he was cleared from the 
Charge of Treaſon, by Thomas Cromwell, one of his 
Domeſtics, and a Member of Parliament; which Con- 
duct afterwards promoted Cromwell to great Honour. 
The King permitted the Cardinal to remove to Vindſor; 
from whence he was ordered to his Dioceſe of V: 
But he was arreſted by the Earl of Northumberland, at 
Cawwoed, for High "Treaſon. The Cardinal was ſo 
much concerned, to think he was going to appear as a 
Criminal in London, where he had commanded with 
almoſt a ſovereign Authority, that it threw him into a 
Fit of Illneſs at Leiceſer, where he died on the 30 of 
November 1530; declaring, juſt before he expired, 
That if he had ſerved God as diligently as he had 
done the King, he would not have forſaken him in his 
old Age.” Polydore Virgil, who was a declared Enemy 
to Weolſey, ſays, That no Man ever roſe with fewer 
Virtnes :” But Lord Herbert ſays, Few ever fell from 
ſo high a Place, that had leſſer Crimes objected againit 
him.” The King regretted his Death; but the People 
rejoiced 
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. D. rejoiced at it; becauſe they had tly ſuffered hy his 
527. Pride, Ambition, and Avarice. ified * 

upon the Divorce, which he did, with univerſal Appro- 
. bation ; proving, from the Scriptures and general Coun. 


' Wife of another. The King then ſent him with his 
Ambaſſadors, to defend his * 
which Cranmer undertook, and maintained the Cauſe 
with great Spirit. However, the Pope would not in-“ 
dulge the King, notwithſtanding the Peers of England 
_ threatened to ſhake off the papal Yoke; and though 
the Univerſities of Oxford, Cambridge, Angiers, Paris, 


declared, that the Diſpenſation of Pope Julius the Se- 
Indeed, the Pope would have granted Herry a Diſpen- 
. ation for two Wives: But Henry rejected this Over- 


ture; and, fearing the Pope would lay his Kingdom 
under an Interdict, he prohibited, the receiving of any 


; tion, which the Seriouſneſs of all Chriſtendom could 


mined it in his Favour. The Clergy, as well as Woz/- 
fey, were condemned to the Pains in the Statute of Præ- 
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Tus King ordered Cranmer to publiſh his Sentiment; i 


cils, that the Pope had no Authority to diſpenſe with g 
the Word of God, ſo as to marry ene Brother to the 


ritings before the Pope; q 


Bourges, Orleans, Tholouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua, 


cond, for the Marriage of Henry with Catharine, was 
contrary to Divine Law, and conſequently invalid. 


ſuch Bull under ſevere Penalties. 
A Jeſt made by Sir Thomas Wiat began the Reforma- 


not commence. King Henry was at a Loſs concerning 
the Divorce, which he no leſs paſſionately deſired, 
than the Pope cautiouſly delayed : Upon which, Sir 
Thomas ſaid, Lord | that a Man cannot repent him of 
his Sin, without Leave from the Pope.” iat hinted, 
Cranmer opened, and the Univerſities of Europe made 
the Way to Reformation. 'The People of Eng/and were 
enlightened by Wickhiffe ; they had an Opportunity of 
underſtanding the Doctrine of Luther ; and were very 
q—_ of ſhaking off all Obedience to the Pope, 
which encouraged the King to have his Cauſe tried by 
the Parliament and Convocation ; both of which deter- 


munire; and the People were ſo far from being concerned 
| | at 
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at their Diſgrace, that it gave chem infinite Pleaſure ; A. U. 
becauſe, the latter were diſpoſed for an Alteration: of 522. 
Religion, which it was the, Intereſt of the former to 
oppoſe : But the Clergy, in Hopes of regaining; the 
Favour of the Ring, offered him roo, ooo. acknow- 
ledging him /o/e Protector, and ſupreme Head of the 
Church of England. 1 rl 
Tur King could not prevail = his Queen to con- 
ſent to the Divorce ; upon which, he parted with her 
e at Vindſor, and left it to herſelf, to chooſe where ſhe 
n- would refide in any of his, Manors. Anne Bullen was 
nd created Marchioneſs of Pembroke, and the French Mo- 
oh narch adviſed Henry to marry ſo fair a Lady, which he 


„ accordingly did, on the 14. of November 1532. War- 
a, am died, and Cranmer ſucceeded him as Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who refuſed to take the uſual Oath to the 
as WF Pope; but the King prevailed upon him to make a for- 
d. mal Proteſtation againſt it, and then to take it. The 
N- | Archbiſhop then dilannulled the Marriage of Catbarine, 
* and confirmed that of Anne Bullen, who was crowned on 


m the 1ſt of June 1533: By the former, he had Mary, 
L who was the Scourge of England; by the latter, he had 

Elizabeth, who was the Glory of her Country: But if 
a. Catharine was unjuſtly divorced, Anne Bullen was nfter- 
Id wards cruelly beheaded. Anne Bullen was Dapghter of 
8 Sir Thomas Bullen, Viſcount Rochford, by a Siſter of the 
d, Duke of Norfolk; and ſhe had been chiefly edugated in 
ir the Court of France. Queen Catharine was now: ordered 
f to be ſtiled only Princeſs Dowager of Wales; but ſhe re- 
, fuſed to be ſerved by that Title. The old Marriage was 


le approved by ſome of the People, and the new one by. 
e others: However, from theſe Proceedings, England 
f derived the greateſt Bleſſing in the Reformation 
y As the Births of all living Creatures are at firſt ill, 
, ſhaped ; ſo are all Innovations, which are the Births of 
y Time. When the Times are bad, new Evils may be 
'- expected, if new Remedies are not applied; for Time 
- is the greateſt Innovator: Though it is impolitic to try 


- Experiments in States, without the Neceſſity is urgent, 


d or the Utility evident: For it ſhould be the Reforma- 
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A. D. tion that draws on the Change; and not the Defire of 
Change that pretends the Reformation. It was not 
Luther only, or private Perſons, who declared again 
the Roman Church; but Cities, Nations, and Sove. | 
reigns. However, the Emperor, in 1521, cauſed Lu- 
ther and his Adherents to be outlawed, at the Diet of 
Worms ; and endeavoured, by Edicts, to ſtop the Progreſs ? 
of the Reformation. In 1529, the Emperor publiſhed 
the Edict of Spires, ordering that no Innovations ſhquld 8 
be made in Religion, and that no Perſons ſhould be 
prevented from going to Maſs : But the EleQors of 
Saxony and Brandenburgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and 
the Princes of Lunenburg, made a ſolemn Proteſtation 
againſt this Decree ; from whence all their Party were 
called Proteſtants, and the Name accompanied the Refor- 
mation into Exgland. In 1530, the Proteſtant Princes 


preſented to the Emperor, at the Diet of Aug ſurgh, 


their Confeſſion of Faith; and entered into a defenſive |} 
League at Smalkalz, for their common Security, which 
was renewed in 1535, and ſtrengthened by the Acceſſion 
of many other Princes and States; fo as to occaſion a 
War in Germany, between the Papiſts and Proteſtants ; 
though at the Diet of Aug /ourgh, in 1555, it was 
agreed, that no Perſon ſhould be diſtarbed on Account 
of Religion; and that the Proteſtants ſhould enjoy eccle- 
ſiaſtical Benefices. 

IT was now 300 Years ſince the Parliament of Eng- 
land faſt began to endeavour at a Reformation of the 
exorbitaut Power of the Pope, and the Immunities of 
the Clergy ; but without a perfect Succeſs, becauſe it 
was contrary to the Intereſt of the Kings, At the pre- 
ent Time, when Henn the Eighth had a ſeparate Inte- 
reſt from the Pope, this Reformation was not only 
generally expected, but alſo a Reformation of Doctrine 

was intended, as well as in Germany, by thoſe who had 
more expanded Views. Henry conſidered the Clergy, 
both ſecular and regular, as ſecret Enemies, by Reaſon 
of their Attachment to the Court of Rome: The Par- 
liament ſtruck at the Privileges of the Clergy ; but 
Care was taken to make them a Recompenſe, by re- 
lleaſing 
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Palls, and Bulls; which had brought into the papal 
Treaſury 160, ooo J. ſince the ſecond Year of Henry the 
Seventh; beſides, the papal Excommunications and In- 
terdicts about theſe Matters were neither to be regarded, 
nor publiſned: Which was laying the Foundation of 
the Breach that afterwards followed with Rome. Sir 
Thomas More foreſaw' the Reformation would extend 
farther than was at firſt imagined; and, therefore, as 
Lord Chancellor, reſigned the Great Seal; which was 
given to Sir Th. Audley, as Lord - Keeper. 
Tu Pope threatened to excommunicate Henry for 
not appearing at Rowe, after he was cited: But the Par- 
liament in 1533, paſſed an Act, expreſsly forbidding 
all 71 to Rome, on Pain of incurring a Premunire, 
The King, who had before oppoſed Luther, now wrote 
a Book againſt the papal Authority; notifying his 
Divorce, and his new Marriage, to all the Princes of 
Eurepe. The Pope declared the Sentence made by the 
Archbiſhop was of no Foree; and gave a commina- 
tory Sentence againſt the King, threatening to excom- 
municate him, if the Cauſe was not reſtored to its for- 
mer State, Ihe French Monarch interfered; and, by 
his Ambaſſador, John de Bellay Biſhop of Paris, brought 
both Henry and the Pope into more moderate Mea- 
ſures: But the Emperor overthrew all, and perſuaded 
the Pope to publiſh a Sentence againſt Henry, declaring 
his Marriage with Catharine good and lawful; an 
requiring him to take his Wife again, with Denuncia- 
tion of Cenſures in Caſe of Diſobedience: By which 
Means, the Church of Roe loſt the Kingdom of Eng- 
land. 
Tus King and Parliament were ſo much offended 
with this Conduct of the Pope, that they reſolved utterly 
to aboliſh the papal Authority in Exgland, and accord - 
ingly paſſed an Act for that Purpoſe in 1534 ; as alſo 
another for making null the Martiage with Catharine, 
and confirming the Marriage with Anne Bullen, The 
People rejoiced at ſeeing themſelves freed from the 
| 2 - papal 


jeaſing them from the Payment of Annates, or Firſt- A. D. 
Fruits, :o the Pope; as alſo by moderating the Fees for 2. 
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perfected during his Reign. | 


Tur Parliament, having acknowledged the King for 
Supreme Head of the Church of England, granted him 
the Firſt-Fruits and Tenths ; and declared, that the Pope 
had no more Juriſdiftion than any other Biſhop : But 
John Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, 
were committed to the Tower, for refuſing to ſign the i 
Act of Parliament. Though Archbiſhop Cranmer, and 
Thomas Cromwell, ſupported the Reformation, it could 
not be accompliſhed in this Reign ; for the King only 1 
renounced the papal Power, and ordered thoſe to be 


burnt who would have carried the Reformation farther. 


A. D. papal; Yoke,; they ſwore to obſerve the Act; and none 
but the Monks exclaimed againſt it, which drew upon 
them the Indignation of the King: However, he was 
ſtill a Papiſt, and the Reformation was far from being 


Tard was no longer the ſame Prince: He became fierce, 


cruel, inſenſible of the Calamities of his People, and 


exccuting without Mercy the Laws diQated by himſelf 


to his Parliament. He put to Death ſeveral Priors, and 


Monks; as alſo a great Number of Proteſtants, for 
ſpeaking too freely about the new Statutes. He even 
brought the Biſhop of Rechefter, who was made a Car- 


dinal, and Sir Thomas More, to the Scaffold; for refuſing 
to take the Oath of Supremacy : They were both Men 
of great Abilities, and were be-headed on Tower-Hi/l 
in 1535; the one in the Eightieth Year of his Age, and 

the other in his Fifty-third, | 
Tux Pope excommunicated Henry, abſolved his Sub- 
jects from their Oath, ordered all the Eccleſiaſtics to 
quit his Dominions, and the Nobility to take Arms 
againſt him. The King was determined to ſuppreſs 
the Monaſteries, and ſent Commiſſioners to make a gene- 
ral Viſitation among them, whoſe Report contained an 
Account of the Diſſoluteneſs and Profligacy of the 
Monks and Nuns: Therefore, an Act of Parliament 
was paſſed, for ſuppreſſing all the Monaſteries of 200%. 
a Year and under; of which Sort there were 376; 
whereby a Revenue of 32, ooo“. a Year, fell to the 
Crown; with Plate, Church Ornaments, and Goods, 
| is 
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to the Value of 100,000/. and this Suppreſſion was A. D. 


afterwards extended to the greater Monaſteries. 

Tu Clergy were ſo much offended with the King, 
that they inſpirited the People to a Rebellion. Doctor 
Mackarel, Prior of Barlings in Lincoln/hire,. drew after 
him a great Body of Men, whom he headed by the 
Name of Captain Cobler. The Rebels ſent their Grie- 
vances to the King; who returned an Anſwer to them 
in a large Manifeſto, which had no great Effect: But, 
Ring offered them a general Pardon, they diſ- 
perſed; when Captain Cobizr, and fome others, were 

taken and executed. | 
Bur a more dangerous Inſurrection happened in 
Yorkfrire, in 1536, headed by Robert Aſte, a Man of 
good Judgment, Their March was called he Pilgrimage 
of Grace ; and, as their Pretence was only Religion, 
their Numbers ſoon amounted to 40,000. They took 
Pontefract, York, and Hull; compelling ſeveral of the 
Nobility, particularly the Lords Scroope, Latimer, and 
& Arcy, to join their Army: So that the King found 
himſelf obliged to publiſh a Proclamation, command- 
N obility to meet him at Northampton. How- 
ever, this Commotion was alſo ſuppreſſed on —— 
a general Pardon: Though Nicholas Muſgrave, an 
Thomas Tilly, aſſembled another Body of 8000 Men, 
which were defeated by the Duke of Norfolk, and 74 
of them were hanged on the Walls of Carliſe. This 
ſo much exaſperated the King, that he put 4ſe, Lord 
4 Arcy, and Lord H, to Death: Beſides, to ſtrike a 
Terror to the Vi, he alſo cauſed Thomas Fitzgerald, 


1527. 


— — 


Son of the late Earl of Kildare, and ſive of his Uncles, 


to be executed, for fomenting a Sedition in 1reland. 

In 1537, the King came to a Reſolution of ſuppref- 
ſing all the religious Houſes in Exg/and: Many pious 
Frauds were detected, and counterfeit Relicks publickly 
burnt. The rich Shrine of Thomas Becket, commonly 


called St. Thomas of Canterbury, was feized for the 


royal Uſe, and his Bones burnt, Cardinal Pole, who 
reſided in Tah, wrote ſome Tracts againſt the King; 
who executed ſeveral of his Friends in England, parti- 
"TY D 3 cularly 
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A. P. cularly Henry Courtney, Marquiſs of Exeter, Grandſon 

1537+ of Edward IVth. Henry Pole, Lord Montague, Sir Nicho- | 

las Carew, Maſter of Horſe, and Sir Edward N. 

The King alſo purſued his Reſolutions of ſuppreſſ- 

ing all the religious Houſes; ſo that the Number of 

Monaſteries ſuppreſſed, firſt and laſt, were 653; be- 

ſides go Colleges, 2374 Chantries, and free Chapels, | 

with 110 Hoſpitals : Their worth was given in at 

152,517 J. 18s. 104. according to Steuens; but the 

| real value was 1, 600 oo J. and it is computed that | 
the Lands and Revenues belonging to them, were 

worth upwards of Thirty Millions of the preſent Mo- 

'£ ney. Out of the Spoils of theſe Monaſteries, the King 

founded the Biſhopricks of Briſtal, Cbeſter, Oxford, 

Gleuceſter, and Peterborough ; though at firſt he intend- 

ed to found Twelve more. At the ſame Time he re- 

tained his old Religion, and made the bloody Statute, 

or the Six Articles againſt the Profeſſors of the New; 

which induced Shackſton, Biſhop of Sahſbury, and Lati- 

mer, of Worceſter, to reſign their Biſhopricks ; though 

the King, as ſoon as he had received their Reſignation, 

committed them to the Tower ; but they were par- 

doned, as well as many others, who were impriſoned 

on the ſame Account, 'The Bible was tranſlated into the 

Engliſb Language, and publickly ſet in every Church, 

wy, ruſed by all Perſons : But the Parliament ſup- 

preſſed” the Order of the Knights of St. Jobn of 3 

. who are now called Knights of Malta. Some 

erſons were executed for dening the King's Suprema- 

ey, and others for maintaining the Lutheran Doctrines. 

. Cranmer endeavoured to advance the Reformation, 

and Gardiner oppoſed it. Such was the Blow given 

by Henry againſt the Papal Power; and ſuch were 

the Seeds of the Proteſtant Religion in England, 

whoſe Vegetation was hindered for ſome Time; but 

at laſt ſprang up with all the Signs of a ſtrong and 

beautiful Fertility). 

A. D. WuiLs Henry was ſo buſy in ſpiritual Affairs at 

Home, he alſo regarded his temporal Concerns abroad; 

and, in Conjunction with the French Monarch, Foie? 
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might not prejudice the Woollen Trade of England ; 
and 4 Peace was ſoon afterwards concluded between 
the Emperor and the French King, at Cambray. 1 


clared War againſt the Emperor; though th grant- A. D. 
ed a Truce for the Low Countries, that the War 


HENRY had an Interview, between Calais and A. D. 


Boulogne, with Francis; on purpoſe to ſtrike a Terror 822. 


to the Emperor and the Pope; that Henn might effect 
his Divorce with Catharine, and Frans compleat his 
Conqueſts in /taly. | 


HENRY having married Anne Bullen, that Lady A. D. 
was delivered of a Daughter in Nur named 
t 


Elizabeth, who afterwards aſcended the Throne, and 
thoroughly compleated the great Work of the Re- 
tormation. Catharine would never ſubmit to the Sen- 
—_ N Divorce; go Ive to Kimbolton, NN 

e died, on the 8th of January, 1536, in the goth 
Year of her Age, 33 Years after her 1 in: Bagdad, 
and was buried at Peterborough. " 


TukE Fate of Anne Bullen was more to be lamented A. D. 
15:56. 


than that of Catharine : For the King was not oaly 
jealous of her, but was alſo violently in Love with 
Jane Seymour, one of her Maids of Honour, Daughter 


of Sir John Seymour, of Wolf-Hall in Wilthire, and of 
Elizabeth, Daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth, of Nettle- 


fled in Suffolk. Lord Rochford, Brother to the Queen, 
was married to a Lady who bore an infamous Charac- 


—— 4 


ter, and acquainted the King that his Queen was un- 


faithful, having a criminal Converſation with her 


Brother the Lord Rochford. Queen Anne had many 
Enemies at Court, becauſe ſhe was a great Friend to 


the Reformation: The King was overjoyed to find, in 


the pretended Unfaithfulneſs of his Queen, a Means 


to procure the Poſſeſſion of the Perſon he loved; and 


the Queen had Enemies enough to pleaſe the King 
by accuſing her of ſeveral Intrigues with her o-W— WB 


Domeſticks. She was of a very chearful Temper, 


which was not always limitted within the Bounds of 


exact Decency and Diſcretion, The King ordered 
the Lord Rockford, and four others, to be arreſted ; 


D 4 while 
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A. D. while the Queen was ſent a Priſoner to the Tower. 
—— Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Shaxton, were condemned 
and executed, on a Charge of High Treaſon, for 
criminal familiarity with the 1 Lord Rochford 
and the Queen were tried. by their Peers, and con- 
demned to be executed in the Tower, on the 19th 
of May, when, for Fear of drawing the King's Anger 
on her Daughter Zizabeth, the Queen would not in- 
iſt upon her own Honour, though nothing had been 
done to prove her guilty. The King was alſo divorced 
from the Queen, .before ſhe was beheaded ; declared 
her Daughter Elizabeth illegitimate ; and the next Day, 
after the Mother died, he married Jane Seymour, where- 
in he expreſſed a Paſſion which ſerved greatly to juſtify 
Aune Bullen. The Princeſs Mary, who had alſo been 
declared illegitimate, was reſtored to Favour; and 
; | though Elizabeth was deprived of the Title of Princeſs 
|| of Wali, the King till continued to educate her at 
| Court with all the Care and Tenderneſs of a Father. 
—_ TuE Parliament gave the King full Power to de- 
| -clare the Succeſſion to the Crown, either by his Will, 
= or Letters Patent; ſuch Perſons were declared Traitors, 
1 Who endeavoured : uſurp upon thoſe whom he deſign- 
| ęd to ſucceed ; as were alſo thoſe who ſhould maintain 
he Lawfulneſs of the former Marriages : in which, 
the Parliament acted like Slaves, and the King like 
| . a : 
AD. THz new Queen was delivered of a Prince, at 
3527: Hampten Court; on the 12th of Oceber, named Edward, 
who ſucceeded his Father in the Throne ; but his Birth 
occafioned the Death of his Mother, and gave great 
Joy to his Father, who made him Prince of Wales, and 
Puke of Cernavall, which put the Succeſſion of the 
Crown out of all Diſpute. 
A. D. CRANMER and Cromwell, ſeeing their Hopes of 
1523. the Reformation decay, after the Deaths of Anne Bullen, 
and Jae Seymour, thought it neceſſary to ſupport their 
Party by matrying the King to Anne of Clewe, Siſter 
to the Duke of Chr and the Dutcheſs of Saxony: up- 
on which, a Negociation was ſet on foot by Cromevel!, 
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and the Princeſs arrived in England, when the Marri- A. P. 
age was ſolemnized in January, 1540; though the 1822 


ing, as ſoon as he ſaw her, took an Averſion to the 
Lady, and was determined to be divorced from her. 


CROMWELL was created Earl of Efex, only to A. D. 
make his Fall the more conſpicuous, as his Riſe had 54% 


been moſt amazing ; for he was only the Son of a Far- 
rier, or Lock-ſmith. The King delighted to make his 
Favourites from mean Beginnings, and to ruin them 
in the End: He looked upon Cromwell as the princi- 
pal Author of his laſt Marriage ; and, though he con- 
cealed his Reſentment, he was determined that Crom- 
«ell ſhould feel its whole Weight, at a Time when he 
had the Precedence of all the Lords in the Kingdom, 
except the Royal Family ; The Nobility envied him ; 
the Popiſh Party hated him ; and the Duke of Norfolk 
ſtirred up the King againſt him, who now fell in Love 
with Catharine Howard, the Niece of that Duke, and 
Couſin-german to Arne Bullen. Cromwell was arreſted 
for High Treaſon ; ſent to the Tower, and deſerted by 
all his Friends, except Cranmer, who alone . ventured 
to write to the King in his Favour, but to no Purpoſe ; 
becauſe the Death of this illuſtrious Minifter was de- 
creed by the King, without the Knowledge of what he 
was guilty. He was attainted in Parliament, without 
being allowed to make his Defence; when he was con- 
demned as a Traitor and Heretick; ſoon after which, 
he was beheaded ; though the King created his Son 
Gregory a Peer, by the Title of Lord Cromwet.. 
THe King procured a Divorce from Anne of Cleve, 
on Pretence that ſhe was pre- engaged to the Prince of 
Lorrain; and no Wonder the Divorce was eaſily obtain. 
ed, when the Parliament and Clergy were only the In- 
ſtruments to gratify the Paſſions of the King, inſtead 
of checking his Violence, or exciting him to Modera- 
tion : But the Queen conſented to the Divorce, and 
accepted of a Penſion of 40001. a Year, with a Choice 
to live in England, Catharine Howard was then declared 
Queen; the King having privately married her before: 
She was entirely guided by her Uncle, and the Biſhop 
. | p of 
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of Wincheſler 3 whereby ſhe became an Enemy to the 
Reformation : but, like her Couſin, ſhe was impeached 
of Incontinency; for which Derham, Manns, and 
Culpepper were executed. The Queen confeſſed ſhe had 
proſtituted herſelf before Marriage, but denied ſhe had 
defiled the nuptial Bed ; and, being attamted by the Par- 
liament, was condemned and beheaded on Tower Hill, 
together with the Lady Rochford, one of her Confidents, 
who had before ſworn away the Lives of her own Hus- 
band and his Siſter Arne Bullen, whoſe Characters were 
now retrieved by the Infamy of their Accuſer. | 

IRELAND was now erected into a Kingdom; and 
from theneeforward, the Kings of England inſerted 
among their Titles, that of King of Ireland; whereas 
they were before ftiled only Lords of that Country. 
The next Year, the King married his ſixth Wife, the 
Lady Catharine Parr, Widow of John Nevil, Lord 
Latimer: She was a Friend to the Reformers, but 
could not effect the Reformation: However, ſhe had. 
Enemies, who endeavoured to ruin both her and Crar- 
mer ; both were accuſed, and both eſcaped the Malice 
of their Enemies. 

HENRY ſaw with Pleaſure, that the French Monarch 
and the Twrks were going to find the Emperor Employ-- 
ment, which would hinder him from thinking of Eng- 
land; but he was in ſome Pain about. his Nephew, 
James V. King of Scotland, who had no reaſon to love 
him, and could eaſily aſſiſt the MaJecontents in the 
northern Counties of Fngland: Beſides, as James was 
governed by Perfons wholly - addicted to the Court of 


| Ronie, Henry feared he would at laſt be led to unite 


againſt him with the Pope and Emperor. An Inter- 
view was appointed between the two Monarchs at 
York ; where Henry waited at the Day appointed ;- 
but James ſent an Excuſe for not meeting him; which 


' foon cauſed a Breach between the two Kingdoms; 


for Henry revived the old Pretenſions of the Kings of 
England to the Sovereignty of Scothand, 
Tur Duke of Noxf#/k entered Scotland with 20, ooo 


Mien, and, after plundering the Borders, retired to 


Beravick ; 
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Berwick ; while the Scorch Monarch took the Field a. D. 
with 25,000 Men, and was fully reſolved to give Bat-1542--- 
tle : Bur the Scotch Nobility and Generals refufed to 
follow their King; which threw their Army into ſuch” 
Confuſion, that they haflily retired on the Sight of a 
Body of 500 Ergh/p Horſe, who perceived their Diſor- 
der, and purſued them, killing great Numbers, and 
taking ſeveral Priſoners, particularly { Lords, and 
200 Gentlemen, with 24 Pieces of Ordnance. This 
Route threw the King of Scotland into ſo much Grief, . 
that it ſoon occaſioned his Death: he was fucceeded by: 
his Daughter Mary, who was only 7 Days old ; and- 
Henry would have reſtored Peace by marrying that: 
Princeſs to his Son Edward; in which he was circum- 
vented by the Projects of Cardinal Beaton, Archbiſhop \ 
of St. Andrews ; wherenpon he renewed the War. 
Tre King of England, being diſpleaſed with the A. D. 
French Monarch, entered into an Alliance with tht Em-1 544-- 
peror, with a View of compelling Franciz to deſert his 
Alliance with the Turks, and to pay Henry whatever he 
owed him; though a Neutrality would have been. 
moſt advantageous to the Nation. However, the chief 
Motive which induced Henry to enter into this League, 
was, to find the French Monarch ſo much Employment 
at Home, that it ſhould not be in his Power to break 
his Meaſures for the Union of Scotland with England, 
by a Marriage between Mary and Prince Edward. 
GREAT Projects were framed by King Henry and the 
Emperor, againſt France, which one was to enter by. 
Picardy, and the other by Champagne; each at the Head 
of 40,000 Men, and to join at Paris. But, as theſe 
formidable Armies were not yet ready, Henry employed 
rt of his Troops to finiſh the Affair of Scotland, which 
e had entirely at Heart. Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, and John Dudley, Lord Liſſe, High Admiral, 
being appointed for this Expedition; the former led 
the Army to Newcaſtle, where the Admiral arrived with 
a. Fleet and 200 Tranſport Ships, on which the Troops 
embarked. They landed near Leith, on the. 4th; 
of May, and marched directly to Eiinburgh;. which 
D 6 they 
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| A. D. they ſacked and burnt ; but they would not attack the 
= 1544: Caſtle, for Fear of being engaged in too long a Siege; 
and returned: to Berwick, at a Time when they might 
| haye ſubdued all Scotland, if Henry had reſolved to im- 
| 
| 
| 


prave his Advantages. . 

Tus King of England withdrew his Forces from 
Scotland, to make his Invaſion upon France, in Concert 
with the Emperor, who had already taken the Field. 
Henry ſept Part of his Army before him, under the 
Conduct of the Duke of Noerfolt, who landed at Ca- 
lais; and was ſoon joined by the King, with the reſt of 
the Forces: But, inſtead of uniting their Armies, the 
Emperor inveſted Sr. Didier, and Henry beſieged Bou- 
112 though the French Monarch had only 40,000 1 
flen to oppoſe them both in the Field. The confede- | 1 
rate Princes had no longer any Confidence in each ( 
other 3 ſo that the Emperor concluded a ſeparate Peace, ( 

without the Knowledge of Henry ; though he had taken 
an Oath to make neither Peace, nor Truce, without | 
his Conſent. Henry took Boulogne, and returned with il | 
his Army to England, where he fortified his maritime |} 
Places; being . apprehenſive the French would make a | 
: Deſcent on his Coaſts. 
A. D. Tu French Monarch afſembled a Fleet at Havre de 
£225: Grace, conſiſting of 150 great Ships, and 60 ſmaller 
| ones, with 19 Fired of the Genoeks, and 25 Gallies; 
which he commanded to ſail to England, under Admiral 
Annebaut, who arrived at the Ifle of Wight, in Sight of 
Port/mouth, on the the 18" of Fuly. The Engliſb Fleet 
lay at Portſmouth, amounting to 60 Ships only, which 
attacked the French; and, after a ight Skirmiſh, 
obliged Annebaut to return to France; without obtain- 
ing any other Advantage, than making a Deſcent upon 
the Iſle of Night. But it ſhould be obſerved, that 
theſe Ships, on both Sides, were only Merchantmen, 
hired for this War. - 7 | 
Tux French Monarch ſent 5000 Men into Scotland, com- 
manded by the Count of Mongommeri, who joined the 
Scotch Troops, conſiſting of 10,000 Men, and advanced 
towards the Tweed: Bud, on hearing that the Earl of 
N wh | ; Hertford 
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Hertford was advancing againſt, them, at the Head of A. D. 
12,000 Men, they retired, and the Scoteh Troops diſ- 1848. 


banded as uſual. 


Tus War was faintly continued in France, becauſe A. D. 
both Henry and Francis were defirous of a Peace, which 1848. 


was concluded on the 7'> of Juns; whereby Francis 
was to pay Henry two Millions of Crowns in Eight 
Years; and Henry was to remain in Poſſeſſion of Bou- 
logne till the Money was paid. Thus ended the War 
with France, which coſt Henry 586,718/. and the 
Charges 1 keeping Boulogne Eight Years amounted 
to 58331. | | | 
$ 8875 AND was included in the Peace with France: 
But Religion alſo began to occaſion Troubles in the for- 
mer Kingdom, as well as in England and Germany. The 
Council of Trent was only an empty Name, made Uſe 
of, by the Pope and Emperor, for their own private 
Views, and to caſt a Miſt before the Eyes of the Pro- 
teſtant Princes, who took up Arms, and ſolicited Aſſiſ- 
tance from the King of England: But he made ſuch 
Propoſitions, as tended only to make him ſole Director 
and Head of the League; on which Account they re- 
jected his Friendſhip. e 24 12 
RELicion was ſtill upon the ſame Foot in England, 
as the King had been pleaſed to eſtabliſh it: For the 
Reformation had made ſome Progreſs; but was far 
from being brought to Perfection. The King made a 
very ill Uſe of the exceſſive Power he had acquired 
over all his Subjects: He had been always ſtern and 
ſevere; but was incomparably more ſo towards the End 
of his Days, than at the Beginning. His prodigious 
Corpulency rendered him almoſt unable to ſtir; and an 
old Sore in his Leg became ſo very painful, as to make 
him ſo froward and untractable, that no Perſon could 
approach him without Awe. He ordered ſome confi- 
derable Perſons to be rigorouſly proſecuted for refuſing 
to conform to the fix Articles, and denying the — 
Preſence in the Sacrament ; particularly Shaxton Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, and Mrs. Anne, Asten: But the Prelate 
obtained his Pardon, by abjuring his pretended — ; 
1 Wille 
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| nmr was 
accuſed of — the Head of the 7 nies 1-8 1 
But the King gave him a Ring to produce to the Coun- 
eil, as a token that he was under the Royal Protection: 
And che Queen alſo artfully eſcaped the Danger. i 
Tuzss two Attempts againſt the Queen and the 
Archbiſhop, proved very prejudicial to the Enemies of 
the Reformation. Gardiner was immediately turned out 
of Favour. The Duke of Nerſolt, and the Earl of | 
Surry, were arreſted, and ſent to the Tower : The Father | 
was attainted in Parliament; the Bill of Attainder 
paſſed, though it contained only general Accuſations ; ; 
and a Warrant was made out for his Execution; yet he 
eſcaped' by the Death of the King, which ha pened 
the Night before he was to be executed : But his Son 
was tried at 'Guild-ha/l, and put upon an Inqueſt of 
Commons, who convicted him of gh-Treaſon, and. 
; —— was be-headed on Tewer-Bill the 199 of January, 
1 for his great Parts, high Courage, and 
— noble oble Qual ties; Eis Sentence being generally 
condemned as æn Act of high Injuſtice and Severity. 
Tux Ki as himſelf upon his Death-Bed, when 
he N Reſolution of facrificing the Lives of 
theſe Noblemen to his Paſſion and Policy. His Atten- 
dants were afraid to warn him of his ap L End: 
But he became Speechleſs through a 8 — of 
Diſorders, and expired in the Night between the 2800 
and 29" of January 1 546-7 being Fifty-fix Years of 
Age, and having reigned Thirty-fever Years-and'nine. 
Months. His Death was kept private three Days, and 
he was buried at }#7ndfr, on the 16® of Fe „near 
the Body of his thyrd Queen, the Lady „ 
ap 


or ENGLAND. 
Taz King, purſyant to the Power given him by Act 


of Parliament, Jn 8. made his Will on the 30b of 
15 


December preceeding his Neath, and ſettled the Succeſ- 
fion as follows, 1//. Upon the Prince of Wales, and 
his Poſterity. 24%. Upon the Children of his preſent 


Queen. 34. Upon the Princeſs Mary, and her Iſſue; 


on Condition, that ſhe married with the Conſent of his 
Executors. 444, Upon the Lady Elizabeth ; with the 
ſame Promiſe. 5thly. Upon the Lady Frances | Brandon, 
Daughter to his Siſter the Queen of France, by the 
Duke of Suffolk. 6thly. Upon the Lady Eleanor Bran- 
don, younger Siſter to Frances. Laſtly, Failing all thoſe 
to the next of Kin. He appointed ſixteen Executors; 
and charged the Prince of Wales, to be ſubject to his 
Council, till eighteen Years of Age. 

Kino Henry had fix Wives, ff. Catharine of Arra- 
gon, from whom he was divorced. zd. Anne Bullen, 
whom he be-headed. 3d. Jane Seymour, who died in 
Child-Bed. 4th. Anne of Cleve, whoſe Marriage he 
annulled. 5th. Catharine Howard, whom he be-headed. 
And, 6th. Extharin Parr, who ſurvived him. By the 
1//, He had Iſſue Henry, who died about two Months 
old; another Son not named; and Mary, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the Throne. By the 24. He had the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, who was afterwards Queen, and a Son ſtill- 
born. And by the 3d. He had Edward, who came 
immediately to the Crown, upon the Death of his Fa- 


ther. Beſides, he had a natural Son, called Heure 


Fitz-Roy, Earl of Nottingham, Duke of Richmond and 
Somerſet... | | * 
Tux Appearance of King Heary was goodly ; and 
bis Preſence had the Stamp of Majeſty upon it: But he 
wore all his Character in his Face and Deportment. 
Six Walter Raleigh, ſays, That, if all the Pictures 
and Patterns of à mercilefs Prince were lot in the 
World, they might all again be painted to the Life, out 
of this King.“ But this Character of him is not to be 
juſtified, no more than that of Sin Robert Naunton, who 
remarks, * That he neyer ſpared Man in his Anger, or 
Woman in his Luſt. The Life and Actions of this 


Prince 
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acknowledge, that he cannot be ſo well juſtified in his 


* 


„In the Twenty-third Year of his Reign, Richard 
Rite, a Cook, was boiled to Death in, Smithfield, for 
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Prince make him ſufficiently known; and Biſhop Bur. 
wet ſays, © He is rather to be reckoned among the 
at, than the good Princes: He exerciſed ſo much 
everity on Men of both Perſuaſions, that the Writers 
of both Sides have laid open his Faults, and taxed his 
Cruelty : But this Prelate owns, he does not deny that | 
he is to be numbered among the ill Princes ; yet he can- | 
not rank him with the Worſt.” It has alſo been ob- 
ſerved, that, as he had perverted Law to the Deſtruc- | 
tion of Humanity, ſo he eſtabliſhed Religion upon the 
Ruins of Reaſon. He was ungenerous to Woolſey, © 
fevere to Cromwell, and unjuſt to Norfolk, He wanted | 
to ſeem ſuperior to human Nature: The Conſequence | 
of which was, that he became a Stranger to its virtu- 
ous Weakneſſes, and a Slave to its impetuous Paſſions. 
Tae firſt Occaſion of Divorce, and alſo of the Re- 
formation, were not altogether unjuſtifiable; though 
the Circumſtances inducing it are juſtly ſuſpected; and 
it was concluded a Reaſon ſought, rather than one 
offered. But thoſe who ſay he was a King of a great | 
deal of Honour, and a good-natured Generoſity ; who 
think he was careful to maintain the civil Conſtitution, 
and devout to the Privileges of Parliament; will alſo 


Politics, in contradicting by his Will, the Diſpoſition of 
the Crown, and its Succeſſion, which he had before 
eſtabliſhed in Parliament; eſpecially to bring in the 
Princeſs Mary, after his Subjects had ſworn to the Par- 
lamentary Succeſſion of his Daughter EAxabethb. How- 
ever, ©* Conſidering him as a Fubborn Stock, he was 
ſtill fortuitouſly valuable : for from the Stubbornneſs of 
this Root have aroſe thoſe fair Branches, which now 
afford Shelter to the civil and religious Liberties of 
Mankind.” n 3 


jiſoning feveral Perſons. If the Year 1546, the pub- 
ie Stews,” which had long been allowed, by the State, 
were ſuppreſſed; being a continued Row, of eighteen 
Houſes, along the Thames Side in Southwark, and diſ- 
21 * f tinguiſhed 
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inguiſhed by Signs. And, in this Reign, though the 
particular Time is not. mentioned, the Government of 
the Preſident of the North was inſtituted. 


The old Lancaſtrian and the-Yorkift Line, 

The Spaniſh Princeſs, late young Artbur's Bride, 

Is Henry's Wife, and ſuch for Years ally dt. 
But Love, or Conſcience, broke the Monarch's Reſt 3 


0 

h | 

i In our Eighth Hans Y, both the Roſes j join; 
L 

| And beauteous Bullen reigns within his Breaſt. 


3 He then determines, without papal Aid, 
His Carh'rine to divorce, and wed the Maid. Gs 
1 He, whom the Roman Pontiff lately ſtil'd N 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, ig now. revil'd, 
For ſhaking, off the ſuperſtitious r oy 
Which ſoon the Romi/> Pow'r in Eugland broke. 
Aſpiring Woolſey, who could Nations ſway, 
And make ev'n iger his Commands obey; 
Whoſe Wealth was equal to his boundleſs Pride, 
Diſgrac'd like ſome poor aſlal, meanly dy d. . 


Nor faithful Co (capes his Prince's; ge, 11 3 
. Though the Delight. t and Wonder of the Ae 01/00: 

Yet Nd Cranmer Heay'n awhil e defends, 

To bleſs his; n 8, Religion' Friends: ; 35 | 

Beneath whoſe Carp the Rr NOD MAT Io ſprings, -, 

And Epgland's Bl my is brought on Angel's Wings. 
The EG Dillonance and Pride, WS i) 4iigo 


Suppreſt their Houſes, to enrich the State: 
_ The lazy Drones are ſcatter d from their Hives, RIB 
Weak in their Learn g. feleſs ap their, n 11 
Vet Super/lition fills FX SS FM 
And Giwu/ Rage awhile: infeſts the Land: 751 
But ſoon, the Storm ſubſides, and the fair Day 35 
Is uſher d by Religions orient Ray. 14 46 
While allane Surry bleeds, without a Crime ; 
The Glory of his Nation, Blood, and Time. 
England on Fance, now pours the Storm of War; 
N And eotland bows beneath the En gl/p S ar. Fo 
ne is taken; and, in F. 2 8 5 Field, 
was 


* The tt izle does to England's Roſes yield. 
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While Leland takes a more reſplendent Name, 
A Kingdom! to illuſtrate Henry's Fame. 

Ah! hapleſs Bullen, we lament thy Fate; 
Yet from thee ſprang the Pride of England's State. 
2 Henry] thy ſelected Wrzgs 

e 


erv'd not ſuch ſevere, unhappy Lives: | 
And in their Deaths, let us the Truth impart, , (ve 
Beauty may win, but cannot fix a Tyrant's Heart. Ti 
, EC 
| 8 
255 3 , M 
ſo 


XXI. EDWARD VI. the ferty-frſt G 
King of England, the twenty-firſt from 
the Norman . Conqueſt, and the third of | Y 
the Line of Tudor. 


6 H E Conſtitution of Frg/and received a greater 
Alteration under Henry VIII. than under Henry 
VII. which was principally owing to the Wealth. |}. 
brought from America, the Profecution of Commerce by | 
the Commons, the Luxury of the Nobility, and the 
Seizure of the eccleſiaſtical Property by the King, 
who, like Augu/tus in Rome, left the Forms of the Con- 
ſtitution untouched, but loaded them with ſeveral 
Courts of Oppreflion. Upon this Account, the Bal- 
lance of Power, againſt the Crown, was inclining to- 
wards: the Commons ; though before it had always 
reſted with the Lords. The Baronies became weak - 
ened, the Boroughs grew 3 and their Repre- 
ſentatives began to ſpeak with the Voice of Freedom in 
Parliament; while the King was intent upon reducing 
the chief Nobility, among whom he had exalted ſever | 
of his meaneſt Subjects, by the Virtue of his Prerogative, 
which was firſt exerted upon this Occaſion by his Prede- 
ceffors, before whoſe Time Nobility generally came by 

a Baronical Tenure, or by a Patent approved of and 
paſſed by Parhament. Ihe immenſe” Eſtates of the 
Church paſſed through the Hands of the Courtiers _— 


thoſe of the Commons: but, on the Death of the King, 
the Nobility endeavoured .to cruſh their Power, — 
ſucceeded ſo ſar as to take awa the Life of the Pro- 
tector, Duke of Somerſet, Who depended upon the 
Commons. er ee N 
HENRY VIII. who Was left, ſo rich by his Fa- 
ther, left his own Son' very poor, who was only nine 
Years and three Months old when he aſcended the 
Throne. His Father had fixed his Majority to the 
eighteenth Year of his Age : but he died before he 
came to it, after a ſhort Reign of five Years and fix 
Months; ſo that the Hiſtory of his Reign will not be 
ſo much the Hiſtory of the King, himlelf, as of his 
Governors and Miniſters. 


Tus young King as conducted from Hertford to A. D. 
the Tower of London, where he was proclaimed on the 1547: 


31ſt of January, 1547 1 and he was crowned at Weſt- 
-inſler on the 2oth o February following: ſo that 
England now ſaw a real ſixth Edward. for its Monarch, 
iuſtead of a fictitious one, as was Lambert Sinmel, who, 


in 1486, was F King in Dabin, by the Name 


of Edward V | 


HENRY had nominated fixtegn..Perſons to be his 
Excecutors, Regents of the Kingdom, and Governors 
of his Son; as alſo a Privy-Council, conſiſting of 12 
Members to be aſſiſting to the Regency. Edward Scy- 
mour, Earl of Hertford, and Uncle to the King, was 
the * Perſon in the Regency ; who had many 
noble Qualities, and few Imperfeftions. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer was alſo one of the Regents, and a Friend to 
the Earl of Hertford, who, as well as this excellent Pre- 
late, ſhewed a very great Zeal for the Reformation; 
and to both of them is properly due every Thing that 
was done in Favour of Religion during the Reign of 
Edward VI. for which the Earl fell a Sacrifice of i | 
in the preſent Reign, and the Archbiſhop in that whi 
ſucceeded. 

Tux Earl of Hertford was created Duke of Somer/ee,. 
and elected the Protector of the King's Realm, and the 
Governor of his Perſon ; though this Election was Opps: 
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2 1 ſed by the Lord Chafcellor W riotheſley, notwithſtanding 


it was made on the expreſs Condition, that the Protector 
* do nothing without the Conſent of the other Regents, 
e was alſo Ade Lord Treaſurer and Earl Marſhal ; 
Which Offices were made vacant by the Attainder of the 
Duke of Suffoll. His Brother, Thomas Seymour, Was 
created Baron of Sauley, and appointed High Admiral 
of N NN whereby the Seymour Family was exalted 
to ſuc Greatneſs, that it was hardly poſſible to make 
any, Addition. to it : but the two Brothers, by their Diſ- 
ſentions, fell into a Gulf of Misfortunes, which might 
have been avoided by a ſmall Share of Moderation. 
Arx the Coronation of the King, there were forty 
N ts of the Path, many on this Occaſion, and fifty 
* hts of the Carpet. The Lord Chancellor was 
created Earl of Southampton ; and ſome other Honours 
eo ir” upon the 9 nts: but the Chancellor, who 
was an Enemy to the Reformation and the Protector, 
was deprived of the Seals, for empowering Commiſſion- 
ers to execute his Office in the Court of Chancery. 
The Protector alſo * the other. Regents from 
their 10 Pe gerd by o dtaining a Patent for conſirm- 
in, his Protector with ſuch Power that the 
aber became only Pro nſel! $ to him, without be- 
ing —_— follow eir Advice. But ſuch Pro- 
ceedings dtew upon him the Bavy and Hatred of the 
Nobility,” who had Reafon to make Objections againſt 
this Patent, which deſtroyed the' F orm of the Govern- 
ment eſtabliſned by Hen VIII. purſuant to an Act of 
Parliament, chat che Vat i himſelf had not Power 
to annul. 

"HENRY the Eighth ſteered à middle Courſe with re- 
perl to Religion, . reforming ſome Things, and leaving 
others untouched : but the Protector and his Friends 
were now to make Uſe of the Opportunity they had of 
improving the Reformation; the chief Supporters of 
his Party being Arch-Biſhop Cranmer ; Holgate, Arch- 
Biſhop of York ; Holbeach, Biſhop of Lac; Goodrich, 
Biſhop of EH; Doctor Ridley ; ; and Latimer, who was 
releaſed from his Impriſonment. They were * 
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by the Romiſn Party, Who were headed by the Princeſs A. D. 
Mary, the diſgraced Earl of Southampton, Tonſtall, Biſhop? 547+. 


of Durham, Bonner of London, and Gardiner of Win- 
cheſier. The Book of: Homilies, compoſed by Arch- 
Biſhop Cranmer, was publiſhed : and, to ſet the reſt 
of the Kingdom an Example, Evening Prayer began 
to be read in Engliſb, in the Royal Chapel. A general 
Viſitation of all the Churches was ordered, and Viſiters 
appointed, witch Power to aboliſh ſome groſs Abuſes 
introduced into the Divine Service, and particularly with 
regard to Images ; which commenced the Execution of 
the Deſign for perfecting the Reformation. All the 
Biſhops complied - with che Orders of the Council, in 
ſubmitting to the Commiſſioners of Viſitation, except 
Bonner and Gardiner; which gave the Protector a Pre- 
tence of ſending them Priſoners to the Fleet, notwith- 
ſtanding the Oppoſition made by the Princeſs Mary to 

ſuch a Proceedure. | F 
Tu French Monarch, Henry the ſecond, refuſed to 
renew the Alliance with England, which had been agreed 
upon by Francis the firſt : he alſo thought of recovering 
Boulogne; and aſſiſting the Scotch, if England attempted 
to compel the young Queen of Scotland to marry King 
Edward. The Scotch were averſe to this Match, and 
the Duke of Somerſet was reſolved to make War upon 
Scotland, to compel them to execute the Treaty made 
with Henry the eighth, who left his Affairs with Scor- 
land in ſuch a Situation, that the agreed Marriage 
between Edward and the young Queen, was to be re- 
linquiſhed, or executed by Force of Arms. 5 
RANCE offered a fruitleſs Negociation ; and the 
Protector entered the Territories of Scotland, on the 
ſecond of September, with an Army: of 18,000 Men. The 
Earl of Arran, Regent of Scotland, advanced againſt 
the Protector of Englang with an Army-of 30, ooo Men, 
and 30 Pieces of Cannon. Both Armies were parted by 
the River Eſte; and the Scotch were ſo confident of 
Victory, that they rejected all Terms of an Aceommo- 
dation: upon which a Battle enſued, on the 10th of 
September, 
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A. D. September; on the Field of Pinkay, near Nauſſeibrongb, and | and, 
2547+ Proton Pans, in the Shire of Faf — Mics eaſt 8 
of Edinburgh ; wherein the Scotch were defeated, with in 
the Loſs of 14,000 killed, and 1500 Prifoners, of whom vet! 
800 were Gentlemen; but it is ſurprizing that the Eng- _— 
#4 loſt only fifty-one Horſemen, and one Foot Soldier. = 
ALL Scotland was in the greateſt Conſternation: the Can 
Engliſh Army entered Edinburgh without Oppoſition ; and V. 
their Fleet — ſeveral Sea- port Towns, with all the fotr 
Ships in the Harbours. But while the Protector was _ 
victorious in Scotland, he had like to have been ruined Gig 
in England; where his ambitious Brother, the Admiral, for. 
was contriving the Deſtruction of the Protector, who x4 
received Intelligence of what was tranſacting againſt 
him; and found himſelf obliged to abandon that Suc- lar 
ceſs which might have been of the greateſt Advantage Er 


to his Nation, for his own Preſervation. Accordingly, 15 
he departed for Exgland on the 18th of September, Where Pe 
his Campaign in Scotland put the Nation in mind of * 
ſeveral noble Actions performed by him in the laſt Reign 1 fa 
he became the Idol of the. People, and the Envy of the Ir 
Nobility : but he had roo much Reliance on the former, Al 
while he had ſuch little Intereſt with the latter. tl 
NoTHinc was done by the King without the Direction tl 


| of the Protector, and the Council was entirely at his 
Command, when the Parliament met on the 4th of 
November, and paſſed ſeveral material Acts, relating 
ſome to the State, and others to Religion ; particularly 
one, which limitted treaſonable Offences ; and repealed 
the Act which made the King's Proclamation of equal 
Authority with Acts of Parliament. Private Maſſes 
were aboliſhed, and the Cup was given to the People 
in the Communion. A very remarkable Act was paſſed 
againſt Vagabonds, which ſubjected idle Perſons to the 
Condition of Slaves; but this was repugnant to the 
Fundamentals of the Conſtitution, and was ſoon repeal- 
ed. Beſides, the Parliament gave the King all the 
Lands defigned for the Maintenance of Chantries, 
Chapels, and Colleges, unpoſſeſſed by his Father; which 
brought in a derable Revenue: for there were 
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:374 of theſe Chantries and Chapels in the Kingdom; A. D. 
and, though they were valued 2 4 at 2593 J. they were 
ſold for 46, 2491. 145. od. However, there was a Clauſe 
in the Act, importing, that theſe Lands ſhould be con- 
verted to the Maintenance of Grammar-Schools and 
Preachers; in Conſequence of which, there were 
Schools founded by King Edward at Shreauſbury, St. 
Eamundſbury, Spilleſby and Louth in Lincolnſhire, Chelns- 
ford, Sedbergh in Yorkſhire, Eaſft-Retford in Nottingham- 
ſhire, Birmingham, Morpeth, Macclesfield, Nun-Baton, 
Stourbridge, Bath, Bedford, Guildford, Grantham, Thorne, 
Gigglefwicke, St. Albans,” Tunbridge, Southampton, Strat- 
ford upon Avon, and ſome other Places; which were 
principally endowed out of the Chantry Lands. 
Tur Reformation had taken proper Root in Exg-A. P. 
land: But it ſeemed declining in Germany, where the — 
Emperor had made the Elector of Saxony, and the 
Landgrave of Heſe, Priſoners; on which Account, 
Peter Martyr, Bucer, Fagius, and Ochinas took Sanctuary 
in England, who were eminent Divines, and were very . 
favourably received. The Council ordered that all 
Images in general ſhould be removed from the Churches; 
and Gardiner was ſent to the Torver for oppoſing it, on 
the Maxim that no Alteration could be made in Religion 
till the King was of Age. 
AmoNC all the Enviers of the Protector, there was 
not one more paſſionate againſt him than his Brother, 
Admiral Thomas Seymour; who wanted to have a Share 
in the Adminiſtration of the Government. He had 
ſome Abilities, but more Pride; and, after giving 
Proofs of his Ambition in making his Addreſſes to the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, he privately married the Queen- 
Dowager, Catharine Parr; which gave great Diſplea- 
ſure to the Protector: But the Admiral was only bring- 
ing on his own Deſtruction. The Council, being in- 
formed he was contriving ſemething againſt the Go- 
yernment, {ent him to the Tower, and he was charged 
with committing ſeveral Miſdemeanours in the Admi- , 
ralty. Articles of Accuſation were exhibited againſt 
him, which he refuſed to anſwer without being brought 
_ 
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A. D. to an dpen Trial: but this was very unjuſtifiably den'ed 
to him, though he was a Peer of the Realm: So that 


he was attainted in Parliament, condemned, and be- 
headed, on the zotb of March, 1549. He proteſted, 
wich bv at Breath, that he had formed no ill 4 
either againſt the King or State: But this is not the 
only Time that Plots againſt the Miniſters have been 


reckoned High-Treaſon. The Protector was cenſured 
for his Cruelty ; and, perhaps, he was encouraged by 


his Enemies to take away the Life of his Brother, to 


render himſelf odious to the People, and take away 
his own. Some fay, the firſt Occaſion of the Quarrel 
between the two Brothers, ſprung from the Dutcheſs of 
Somerſet's Envy at the Queen-Dowager, Wife to the 
Admiral, of whom ſhe pretended to take Place as the 
Protector's Lady: But others think, it is unlikely ſhe 
ſhould be ſo void of Senſe, or ſo ignorant of the Cuſ- 
toms of England, as to diſpute the 8 with the 
Queen-Dowager: Beſides, the Queen died in September 
in Child-bed ; which muſt have put an End to ſuch a 
Quarrel. | | 

Tux War with Scotland gave the Protector great 
Uneaſineſs, eſpecially as the Feench King was preparing 
to aſſiſt the Scorch Regent, who refuſed a ten Years 
Truce : Therefore, the Protector was obligcd to con- 
tinue the War againſt his Inclination, and left the Com- 
mand of the Army to Francis Talbot, Earl of Shrew/bury, 
whom he appointed his Lieutenant. The Regent of 
Scotland opened the Campaign with the Siege of Breag/ty- 
Caſtle, which he beſieged in vain, with 8000 Men, for 
three Months: While the Eng took the Caſtle of 
Hadington, and made Excurſions to the very Gates of 
Edinburgh. The Scots received an Aid of 6000 Men 
from France, commanded by Dege dEſpanwilliers ; and 
the united Forces beſieged Hadington: But the Earl of 
Shrewſbury marched againſt them with 17,000 Men, and 
obliged them to raiſe the Siege. However, the Earl 
withdrew his Forces into England, and the French Gene- 
ral invaded the Borders ; while the young Queen of 
Scotland was ſent to the Court of France: __ mw 
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Scotch repented it, when they ſaw the French pay leſs A. D. 
regard to them; and, that, by delivering the Queen to 543- 
the French King, they were going to he at the Mercy 
of their Ally. | 

Trae Emperor was labouring to deſtroy the Refor- 
mation in Germany, which daily made freſh Progreſs in 
England, where a new Liturgy was compoſed, and is 
the ſame made Uſe of at this Day, excepting a few 
Alterations. Commiſſioners were appointed to eftabliſh 
the Liturgy in all the Churches : But the Princeſs Mary 
refuſed to ſubmit to the Change. Some German Ana- 
baptiſts were come into Erg/and, and Joan Bacher, who 
had been ſeduced to their Errors, was burnt for a Here- 
tic : But the young King ſet his Hand to the Warrant 
with Tears in his Eyes ; telling Archbiſhop Cranmer, 
« That if he did wrong, ſince it was in Submiſſion to 
his Authority, he ſhould anſwer for it to God.” 

Tre Suppreſſion of the Abbies, and the Act againſt A. D. 
Vagabonds, obliged the lazy Monks to become induſ- 5542. 
trious, and work for their Livelihood ; which reduced 
the Price of Labour, and made the common People 
diſcontented ; eſpecially as the Rents were much raiſed, 
fince the Abbey Lands were fallen into the Hands of 
the Nobility and Gentry ; Incloſures made for breeding 
Sheep; and Agriculture negle&ed, whereby the Price 
of Corn was increaſed. 'The Monks inflamed the 
Minds of the People, by making them believe there 
was a ſettled Deſign to ruin them, and reduce them to 
Slavery : Upon which, there were Inſurrections in ſeve- 
ral Counties: But the ſtrongeſt aroſe in Devon/hire, and 
was headed by Humphry Arundel, a Corniſh Gentleman, 
who had 10,000 Men under his Command. The Pro- 
tector offered to redreſs all their Grievances : But their 
Demands ſtruck at the Root of the Reformation, and 
were too extravagant to be complied with: Whereupon 
they beſieged Exeter, which was gallantly defended by 
the Inhabitants, who were greatly animated by an old 
Citizen, that told them, He would feed on one Arm, 
and fight with the other, before he would conſent to 
put the City into the Hands of the Seditious.” In the 
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A. D. mean Time, the Lord Ruſſel was ſent againſt the Rebels, 
1549- with 1200 Men ; who obliged them to raiſe the Siege : 
When they divided into ſmall Parties, and were eaſily 
diſperſed one after another. Arundel, Boyer Mayor of 
| Bodmyn, and ſome others were executed; which put an 
End to the Inſurrection in Dewvonfhire ; while other 
Commotions broke out in Norfork and Voriſbire. 
| THe Norfolk Rebels amounted to 20,000 Men, and 
| were headed by one Ket, a Tanner; againſt whom the 
Marquis of Northampton was ſent with 1500 Men. 
Theſe Rebels had neither the Cauſe nor Pretence of 
Religion for their Riſing ; their Deſign being to reform 
the State, by deſtroying the Gentry, and putting ſome 
of their own Body about the King to direct and govern 
him. Ket advanced to Mouſbold-Hill, above the City of 
Nerawich, where he erected a Sort of a Tribunal, to 
adminiſter Juſtice as a Sovereign, under an old Oak, 
called from thence, 7he Oak of Reformation. The Mar- 
uis of Northampton attacked the Rebels; but was 
8 with the Loſs of above ioo of his Men killed, 
among whom was Eamund Lord Sheffield. This obliged 
the Protector to ſend the Army deſigned againſt Scotland, 
to oppoſe the Norfolk Rebels. It was compoſed of 
6000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe, commanded by the Earl 
of Warwick, who defeated the Rebels, on the 27th of 
Auguf?, killed 2000, and took many Priſoners, among 
whom was Kt their Captain, who atoned for his Crime 
on a Gibbet at Norauich. 

THe Yorkfire Rebels never amounted to more than 
3000 Men : But the ProteQor offered them a Pardon, 
which they accepted, and returned to their Allegiance, 
During theſe Inſurrections, and undoubtedly upon Ac- 
count of them, the Lords Lieutenants of the Counties 
were firſt inſtituted : But Tranquility was no ſooner 
ſettled at Home, than freſh Troubles broke out Abroad. 

AccoRpinG to the Maxim of Henry the Second of 
France, © The moſt ſolemn Treaties were to go for no- 
thing.” He ſaw that the Commotions in England pre- 
ſented him with an Opportunity of invading the Terri- 

. tory of . Bowlogne, which he entered at the Head of an 
| Army, 
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Army, though there had been no Declaration of War A. D. 
ſince the laſt Treaty of Peace. He took ſeveral Caſtles 1549+ 


in the Boulonnois : But was repulſed at Bullenberg ; and, 
though he laid Siege to. Boulogne, he was obliged to turn 
it into a Blockade: While he was alſo repulſed in his 
Attempts.on the Norman Iſlands, and his Fleet was de- 
feated near Jer/zy, However, he diſtreſſed England, by 
aſſiſting Scotland; where ve Thermes, who ſucceeded 
Defe, took Broughty-Caftle : Which obliged the Exgliſb 
to demoliſh Hadington. 
THe Charges of the Wars and Fortifications, from 
the Beginning of the Reign of Edward the Sixth, to 
the Year 1549, amounted to 1,356,687/. 18s. 5 d. 
which made the Protector ſenſible, there was Danger of 
raiſing new Commotions among the People, in demand- 
ing freſh Subſidies of the Parliament : Therefore, he 
made a Propoſal to the Council of reſtoring Bex/ogne to 
the French, which would alſo terminate the War in 
Scotland: But it was rejected by the Council with In- 
dignation. The Earls of Warwick and Southampton 
became the declared Enemies of the Protector, and at- 
tempted to bring on his Ruin; wherein they were ſuc- 
ceſsful: For they cauſed it to be rumoured, that he 
favoured the late Rebellions, and pardoned the Rebels, 
contrary to the Minds of the Council : 'That he enter- 
tained foreign 'Troops ; and was building a more ſtately 
Palace, than any that belonged to the King. This Pa- 
lace was Somerſet-Houſe in the Strand, which {till bears 
his Name: And the People were incenſed, that he 
ſhould pull down the Houſes belonging to the Biſhops 
of Litchfield, Worceſter, and Landaff, together with the 
Pariſh Church, to make Room for this magnificent 
Building. The Protector was not ignorant of the Pro- 
ceedings of his Enemies, and removed the King from 
Hampton-Court to Windſor ; which occaſioned ſeveral 
Lords of the Coungil to meet at El-Houſe, privately 
armed; when they prevailed upon the City of Landon, 
and the Lieutenant of the Tower, to forſake the In- 
tereſt of the Protector; who was entirely diſcouraged 
when he received the Information; upon which, he was 
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A. D.deſerted by the reſt of the Council, and the whole 
1549: Body declared the Duke unworthy of the Protector- 


HE King was obliged to approve of their Meaſures, 
and the Duke was called before the Council at Wind/or, 
to hear the Articles of his Accuſation, which contained 
no Charge either of Fraud, Rapine, or Extortion : 
However, he was ſent to the Tower, with ſome of his 
Confidents; and an Order was made that the Govern- 
ment of the King's Perſon ſhould be committed to ſix 
Lords, of whom the Earl of Warwick was the Head, 
though without any Title that might give him a parti- 
cular Authority. 
A. D. Tune Enemies of the Reformation gloried in the Fall 
1550. of the Protector: But Warwick artfully favoured, the 
Reformiſts, becauſe he knew it would pleaſe the King. 
The Parliament repealed the late Statutes againſt Va- 
grants; and paſſed a Bill of Attainder againit the Duke 
of Semer/et ; upon which, he was fined by Act of Par- 
liament in 2000/. a Year of Land, with the Forfeiture - 
of all his Goods, and the Loſs of all his Places. He 
then received a Pardon, and was reſtored to a Place in | 
the Council: While his Enemies confirmed the new | 
Liturgy, and daſhed all the Hopes of the Romi/h 
Church, by ſending Bonner, Biſhop of London, again to 
the Tower, after he had been releaſed. : 

IT was during this Seſſions of Parliament, that th 
eldeſt Sons of Peers were firſt permitted to fit in the 
Houſe of Commons. The Lords of the Council were 
now directed by the Earl of Warwick, who was made | 
High Admiral, Great Maſter of the Houſhold, and ſoon 
after Duke of Northumberland, He had violently ex- 
claimed againſt the Duke of Somerſet, for propoſing the 
Reftitution of Boulogne : But the War with France made 
him ſo uneaſy that he was obliged to adopt the ſame 
Sentiments, and enter into a Negociation with France : 
In Conſequence of which, a 'Treaty was concluded 
near Boulogne, whereby that City was to be reſtored to 

| France, on Payment of 400,000 Crowns of Gold ; and 
| the King of England relinquiſhed his Proje& of marry- 
| ing 
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ing the Queen of Scotland, who was deſigned for the A. D. 
Dauphin of France; whereby an End was put to the 1589. 


War with Scotland. By this Treaty, all the Pains taken 
by Henry the Eighth, to ſecure a Penſion, or rather a 
yearly Tribute, inſtead of the Title he pretended to 
have to the Crown of France, were —— ineffec- 
tual : Becauſe, in Favour of England, the Treaty con- 
tained only an indeterminate Reſervation of the Claim 
which had occaſioned the Effuſion of ſo much Blood 
ſince the Reign of Edward the Third, fo that there re- 
mained to the Kings of England, only the empty Title 
of King of France; and none of the Sueceſſors of 
Edward the Sixth. ever ſcriouſly thought of proſecuting, 
their pretended Right. 

Tue Earl of Warwick feigned an Indiſpoſition, that 
he might not ſign the Ratification of a Peace he had ſo 
much exclaimed againſt formerly: But the Reſtitution 
of Boulogne opened the Eyes of the People, who ex- 
preſſed their Reſentment, that this Place ſhould be deli- 
vered up for 400,000 Crowns, in lieu of the two Mil- 
lions which the late French Monarch had promiſed to 
pay to the late King of England. However, the Earl 

made the People eaſy, by appearing very forward in 
completing the Reformation: And, this Vear, the City 
of London purchaſed from the King all the Liberties of 
Southwark, for a thouſand Marks: While, upon the 
Vacancies of ſeveral Sees, the beſt, and almoſt all the 
Manors belonging to them, were ſurrendered to the 
King, and diſtributed among the Courtiers ; though, 
to make ſome Sort of Compenſation, there were be- 
ſtowed upon the ſame Sees, either worſe. Manors, or 
| elſe Rectories, and impropriated Tithes. 


Cvoszx Commiſſioners were preparing a Confeſſion A. D. 
of Faith, which was the laſt mortal Wound to be given 1551. 


to the old Religion. Ambaſſadors were ſent to France, 
. who concluded a Treaty of Marriage between the 
King of England, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter 

of Henry the Second, whoſe Portion was to be only 
200,000 Crowns, and her Dower as great as any 
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A P. Queen of England had ever enjoyed: But King Edward 
died before the Marriage was conſummated. 


THe Earl of Jarawick being created Duke of Ner- 
thumberland, Henry Grey Marquis of Nerthampton was 
made Duke of Suf#/k : But the Ruin of the Duke of 
Semerſet was determined; for the Duke of Northumber- 
land had the ambitious Project of excluding the two 
Princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, from the Succeſſion, 
and of marrying his Son to the Lady Jane Grey, eldeit 
Daughter of the Duke of Salt, and of Frances Bran- 
den, who was the next in the Succeſſion after thoſe 
Princeſſes ; while his eldeſt Son was married to the Duke 
of Scmer/et's Daughter, The King was near the Time 
of his Majority, and the Duke of Somer/et received 
trequent and public Marks of his Eſteem ; which made 
the Duke of Neozthumberland very uneaſy, as he plainly 
jaw, it would be almoſt impoſſible to execute his Projects 
while he had ſuch an Inſpector as the Duke of Scmer/er, 
who was therefore to be ruined in the King's Favour, 
and to receive ſuch Mortifications as ſhould throw him 
upon Actions that would give an Advantage againſt 
him. Few have the Prudence, or Moderation, to 
avoid falling into ſuch Snares. The King was preju- 
diced againſt his Uncle; and taught to believe that he 
had formed a Plot to aſſaſſinate the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the Marquis of Northampton, and the Earl of 
Pembroke: Upon which the King conſented that he 
ſhould be brought to his Trial, and committed his beſt 
Friend to the Tower, on the 175th of October. The 
next Day, the Ducheſs of Somerſet, with two of her 
Women, were alſo arreſted ; after which, the Earl of 
Arundel, and the Lord Paget, underwent the ſame 
Fate. 

As ſoon as the Duke of Somerſet was in the Tower, 
his pretended Crimes were every where publiſhed, with 
ſuch an Exaggeration as might impoſe upon the Minds 
of the People. He was charged with having project- 
ed to get himſelf declared Protector in the next Parlia- 
ment; and with ſome extravagant Accuſations : But, as 
the Cuſtom of bringing the Witneſſes face to face 7 
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been ſome Time laid afide, the Caſe depended upon A. D. 
their Depoſitions, without any Poſſibility of receiving 188. 
from thence an unqueſtionable 'Truth of the Proof of 
the Facts; eſpecially as they were put to the Torture, 
to extort Confeſſions ; though it is eaſily ſeen what 
great Alterations the confronting of Witneſſes is ca- 
pable of producing in apparently the moſt poſitive 
Depoſitions. | 

THe Duke was brought to his Trial before the 
Peers, on the firſt of December ; the Crimes laid againft 
him being thrown into three Articles. That he had 
deſigned to ſeize bn the King's Perſon, and the Ad- 
miniſtration of the public Aﬀairs. That he intended 
to impriſon the Duke of Northumberland. And that 
he had formed a Deſign to raiſe an Inſurrection in 
the City of London.” The firſt and third of theſe 
Articles were High-Treaſon : but the ſecond was only 
Felony. The Peers unanimouſly acquitted him of 
Treaſon ; but found him guilty of Felony ; probably 
upon the Statute of the third of Henry the ſeventh, 
which declared it Felony to intend to take away the 
Life of a Privy-Counſellor. This was ſtretching very 
far that ſevere Law, -which perhaps was never executed 
before, eſpecially upon a Duke, Peer of the Realm, 
and Uncle to the King : Beſides, he was not charged 
with an /x/ent:ox to kill any Privy-Counſellor ; but only 
with a Defign to ſecure the Perſon of the Duke of 
Northumberland, When the People, who were preſent 
at the Trial, ſaw he was retyrned not Guilty of Treafon, 
they ſhouted ſo loud for Joy, that their Acclamations 
were heard from Veſtuinſtier- Hall to Long-Acre ; but 
their tumultous Joy was turned into the deepeſt Sor- 
row, when they unexpectedly heard he was condemn- 
ed for Felony. 

IT was generally expeted that the Duke would 
receive a Pardon, becauſe his Execution was deferred 
almoſt two Months : but the young King was too much 

prepoſſeſſed to the Prejudice of his Uncle ; and great 
Care was taken to divert him with pleaſing Amuſe- 
ments, that he might not reflect upon this ſtrange 

E 4 Condemnation. 
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A. Þ Condemnation. The Friends of the Duke of So- 
1551 merſet were prevented from approaching the King, who, 
on the 22d of January, ſigned an Order for his Execu- 
tion. The ſame Day he was brought to- the Scaffold 
on Toacer-hill, attended by Doctor Cox, at ſeven 
o Clock in the Morning; and great Precautions had been 
taken by the Council, for keeping the Citizens of London 
within Doors till the Execution was over. The Duke 
addreſſed himſelf to the Spectators, declaring his Inno- 
cence towards his King, and his Fidelity towards his 
Country. A Confuſion happened; and the People ex- 
pected a Pardon; on which the Air was filled with a 
general Cry of, God ſave the King! but the Tumult 
abated, and no Pardon arrived, When the Duke had 
enced his Speech, he turned to his private Devoti- 
ons; then calmly laid his Head on the Block, and 
received the fatal Blow with the greateſt Reſignation ; 
While Floods of Tears ſtreamed from the Eyes of the 
Spectators. | 
Tuuvs fell the great and unhappy Duke of Somer- 
ſet, only for an Intention to commit an Offence, not 
againſt the King or State, but againſt ſome private 
Perſons : He liv'd the Darling of a People, who could 
not ſupport him in his Diſtreſs : he died a Victim to 
a Faction whom he had deſpiſed in his Greatneſs, 
Religion, ſince his Days, has ſeen but few Friends ſo 
fincere, and England fewer Patriots ſo honeſt, as this 
Duke of Somerſet, The People, who are ſeldom miſ- 
taken in their Judgment of great Men, were ſo general - 
ly perſuaded of his Innocence, that many dipped their 
Handkerchiefs in his Blood, conſidering him as a Sort 
of Martyr. But the Duke of Northumberland alſo loſt 
his Life on the Scaffold at the Beginning of the next 
Reign, for the ambitious Project he had formed in this, 
which brought the Duke of Somerſet there; and, when 
2 was leading to the Tower, a Woman 
ſhook one of theſe blood Handkerchief at him, ſay- 
ing, © Behold, the Blood which thou didſt cauſe to be 
unjuſtly ſhed, now begins to revenge itſelf on thee.” 

ABouT a Month after this Execution, Sir Ralph 
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Fane, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, and Sir 
Thomas Arundel, were alſo put to Death, for being Ac- 
complices with the Duke of Somerset; but they all 
proteſted their Innocence : while Palmer, Crane, and 
Bartuilke, who had ſerved as Witneſſes againſt the Duke, 
were readily diſcharged : and it was obſerved, there 
was a great Intimacy afterwards between Palmer and 


A.D 


1581. 


the Duke of Northumberland; which occaſioned the 


People to believe, that Palmer had been corrupted to 
betray the Duke of Samerſet, who had honoured him 
with his Friendſhip. | 

Tue Parliament ſtopt the pernicious Cuſtom of con- 
demning People without confronting the Witneſſes, by 
paſſing an Act, that none ſhould be attainted of Treaſon, 


A.D 


1552. 


— — — 


unleſs two Witneſſes ſhould come, and to their Face 


aver the Fact for which they were to be tried, except 
ſuch as ſhould confeſs it. The Commons, by rejecting 
a Clauſe in a Bill from the Lords, which aſſerted the 
Duke of Somerſet and his Accomplices were juſtly at- 


tainted, ſhewed their Opinion of his Innocence. The 
Duke of Northumberland attempted to get Tonſtall, Biſhop - 


of Durham, condemned, who had been accuſed of Miſ- 
priſion of Treaſon ;. but, though the Lords readily 


paſſed the Bill for attainting him, the Commons would 


not proceed upon it, becauſe it was intended to con- 
demu the Biſhop without confronting the Witneſſes. 
So MEH Progreſs was made in the Reformation: the 
Marriage of the Clergy was declared good and valid; 
which had been for ſome Time conſidered by the People 
only as tolerated : the Pſalms of David were tranſlated 


by Sternhold r which continues in uſe to this 


Day; though their Poetry is ſo very mean and inelegant: 
Heath and Day, Biſhops of Worceſter and Chicheſter, were 
deprived, for too openly oppoſing the Reformation: and 
the Biſhopric of Admin was ſuppreſſed. 

ABourT this Time, the Corporation of German Mer- 


chants, who lived in the Sz//-Yard, was diſſolved, 


becauſe it was become. detrimental to England, by en- 
groſſing the whole Woollen Trade, which was now 


very conſiderable ; for it was proved, that this Body 
| E 5 exported 
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A. D. exported 44000 Cloths in 1551, and all the Egli 
1552. Merchants together did not export above 1100. Ant- 


wwerp and Hamburgh had then the chief Trade of Europe, 
and their Factors in the S:i//-Yard had all the Markets 
of England in their Hand; which occaſioned the Mer- 
chant Adventurers to complain of them, and get the 
Company diffolved : when a Project was ſet on Foot for 
opening Hull and Southampton, as two free Mart Towns 
in England; but it was not executed for want of Time. 


A. D. Tur Duke of Northumberland directed the Affairs 
2552. of the Government, diſſolved the Parliament, and got 


a new one conſiſting of Repreſentatives who were chiefly 
attached to his Intereſt : but they were diſſolved in a 
Month, after endeavouring to ſtain the Memory of the 
late Duke of Somerſet ; though an Act was made for 
the reſtoring in Blood, Sir Edward Seymour, Knight, 

who was eldeſt Son of the Duke by his fecond Wife. 
Tx x young King had been ſeized ever ſince January 
with a Diſtemper which brought him to the Grave: 
for, in April 1552, he fell ſick of the Meaſles, which 
1 might bring on a Conſumption. He ſaw 
Death approaching without any Fears as to himſelf; but 
could not reflect, without an extreme Concern, on the 
future State of Religion, under his Siſter Mary, who was 
to be his Succeſſor. The Duke of Northumberland found 
the King was paſt all Hopes of Recovery ; and marned 
the Lond Guilford Dudley, his fourth Son, to the Lady 
Jane Grey, eldeſt Daughter of the new Duke of S»fo/k, 
by Frances Brandon, who in the Will of Henry the eighth 
was the next in the Succeſſion after the Princeſs Bli- 
zabeth. Northumberland then repreſented to the King, 
that there was but one Way to prevent the Misfortunes 
Ergland was threatned with, in Caſe the Princeſs Mary 
aſcended the Throne; and that was to ſettle the Crown 
on the Lady Jane Grey, his Daughter-in-law ; becauſe 
it was proper to exclude the Princeſs Elizabeth, as well 
as her Siſter, on the Pretence of Illegitimacy. The 
young King had a great Eſteem and Affection for — 

Fane Grey, who was a moſt accompliſhed Perſon bot 
in Mind and Body; and, as he only thought of * 
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the Reformation from impending Deſtruction, he ap- A. D. 
pointed her his Succeſſor, by an Aſſignment of the 1853. 
Crown, drawn up by the Judges, and atteſted by the 


Privy-Counſellors. 

Tur Diſtemper increaſed upon the King, and he 
died in the Arms of Sir Henry Sidney, Son-in-law to 
the Duke of Northumberland, on the 6th of July, after 
giving ſenſible Proofs of a true Piety. He was buried 
on the 8th of Auguſt, in Weftminſler Abbey, and laid 
near the Body of Henry the ſeventh, his Grandfather. 
He died in the 16th Year of his Age; after he had 
reigned fix Years, five Months, and njne Days. 

ARDAN, the famous [tahan Philoſopher, ſays, 
that all the Graces were in Edward, who had many 
Tongues, when yet but a Child: Together with the 
Engliſh, he had Latin and French; nut was he ignorant 
of the Greek, Italian, and Sparih. The Sweetneſs of 
his Temper was ſuch as became a Mortal ; his Gravi 
bee the Majefty of a King, and his Diſpoſition 
was ſuitable to his Degree. He began to love the liberal 
Arts before he knew them, and to know them before 
he could uſe them. In him there was ſuch an Attempt 
of Nature, that not only Exgland, but the World, had 
Reaſon to lament his being 10 early ſnatched away. 

EDWARD ſeems to have been born and deſigned 
for the Advancement of Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Polity: 
But was taken from this World to the Diſappointment 
of human Expectations; to intimate, that there is no 
Eſtabliſhment of Felicity to be relied on here below. 
His Perſon was beautiful, arfd his Temper lively. -His 
Diſcretion was far above his Years; for he kept private 
Regiſters, wherein he marked down the Characters, 
Manners, Religion, Principles, and Economy of his 
greateſt Subjects. He ſtudied the Intricacies of the 
Coinage ; and underſtood the Principles of Trade, as 
alſo the true Maxims which the Egli ought to pur- 
ſue with foreign Countries, to much greater Perfection 
than any Author who wrote at that Time on thoſe 


Subjects. His perpetual Attention to Commerce aſſiſt- 


ed him in the Formation of Schemes for the Improve- 
| E 6 ment 
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| 
| 
ment of his maritime Power, the Security of his Coaſts, 
| and the Protection of his Shipping. In ſuch a licenti- 
| - ous Age, he had Qualities enough to have introduced 
rivate Virtue once more into Reputation ; while his 
3 was ſo ſtrong, as at once to reanimate and 
employ the public Virtue of his People. His Charity. 
| was equal to his Religion ; for he conferred on the City 
| of London, Chriſt's Hoſpital, St. Thomas's, and Bridewell : 
He was a Prodigy for his Years, and the Wonder 
of the Ape; ſo, that if he had lived, he would have 
been in England, what Titus was in Rome, the Delight 
of Mankind. | BY 
Ix April 1551, the Seating Sickneſs began at Shreaws- 
Buty; it * towards the North, and continued till 
October. Hiſtorians ſay, this Diſtemper was peculiar 
to the Exg % Nation; for Foreigners were not ſeized 
with it in England, and Engliſhmen only were afflited 
with it in other Countries. It raged with great Violence, 
and carried off great Numbers of People : but it fell 
chiefly upon young Men of a ſtrong Conſtitution. Who- 
ever was ſeized with it, died, or recovered, within nine 
or ten Hours at moſt : If the Perſon took Cold, he 
died within Qhree Hours; and he died 2 if he 
ſlept within ſix Hours. The ſame Vear, the King ap- 
pointed a Council, conſiſting of a Preſident, and thirty 
other Perſons, for the Government of Wales, whoſe Re- 
dence was at Ludlow in the County of Salop; where 
the Council continued till the Revolution. 


The royal E DWA RD, in the Bloom of Youth, 
Suck'd the ſweet Flow'rs of Virtue, Faith, and Truth. 
Short was his Reign, which full of Glory ſhone : 
Religion, now, her mildeſt Robe put on: 
Great Somerſet his royal Nephew guides 
To Virtue's Deeds, and o'er his Youth preſides : 
Illuſtrious Cranmer, the Protefor's Friend, 

Still ſtrives the Reformation to defend ; 
And, like ſome ſkilful Farmer, tills the Soil, 

Till the rich Harveſt crowns his gen'rous Toll : 
But Kt, with other Rebels, riſe in Arms, 

„Till Warwick bravley cuells their loud Alarms. 4 
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Scotland braves England forth: but ah ! how vain ? 

For Mufjelborough's Field reeks with her ſlain : 
England, what Happineſs had now been thine, 

If two great Brothers of the Seymour Line 

Had not themſelves oppos'd ? * Ambition bled ; 

And virtuous + Seymour loſt his honour'd Head: 

Friend to the Kingdom, Uncle to his King, 

He falls; and Angels his ſweet Requiem ſing: 

While proud Northumberland drops England's Lance, 

And yields her Title to the Realm of France. 
EpDwarp, lov'd Prince! had Heav'n prolong'd 

thy Date, | 

Thy Virtue had preſerv'd and bleſt the State, 

In martial Pomp let other Monarchs ſhine ; 

The gentler Sway o'er ſmiling Peace was thine ;. 

Meek-ey'd Religion full of Sweetneſs came, 

And in thy Soul infus'd her brighteſt Beam: 

Hope, Faith, and Charity, upheld thy Throne, } 

Where Floods of Tears they wept when thou wert 

one. 
Adieu, — E DwARD!]I Words can never tell 
Thy royal Worth: our Tears muſt bid farewell. 


_—_— 
— — — 


— 


XXII. MARY I. the forty-ſecond Mo- 
narch of England; the twenty-ſecond from 


the Conqueſt ; and the fourth of the Line 
of Tudor. 


Inſurrections, and inglorious by the Loſs of Calais. 
Oh, Max y |! thy Reign paſſed in a Hurry of Love, 
Marriage, Religion, and Perſecution, with. ſome luna- 
tic Intervals of Mercy. Unhappy IAN RI thy Virtues 
deſerved a Crown: They could not get it thee upon 
Earth, but they have gained thee one in Heaven, 
It 
* Ta0MAs Lord SEYMOUR, Þ|Tbe Duke of SOMERSET. 


W E are now to enter upon a Reign polluted with A. D. 
8 the Blood of Martyrs, unfortumate by frequent 1553: 
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* 53. of the Dominion of the Saxon Kings, or at leaſt ſince 
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IT has been obſerved, that, during the whole Courſe 


the Heptarchy, there is not a ſingle Inſtance of the Def. 
cendants of the Daughters being called to the Succeſ- 
fion of the Crown. But, from the Norman Conqueſt 
to the Year 1405, there are two Precedents in the Eng. 
liþ Hiſtory in favour of the Women. The firſt is that 
of King Stephen, Son of a Daughter of William the Con- 
querer; to which may be added, at the ſame Time, 
that of Matilda, Daughter of Henry the firſt, who diſ- 
puted the Crown with Stephen. The ſecond is, that of 
Henry the ſecond, Son of Matilia, who was acknow- 
ledged for King, without Oppoſition. Theſe two Pre- 
cedents ſeemed to eſtabliſh the Right of the Females, 
beyond all Diſpute ; and yet they were not unqueſtion- 
able. It might be alledged, that Stephen aſcended the 
Throne purely by the Cabals of ſome of the Nobility; 
and that Henry the ſecond received his Crown only by 
Virtue of a Treaty, extorted by Force of Arms — 
his Predeceſſor. It might alſo be objected, that, as 
there was no expreſs Law, two Examples, ſince the 
Beginning of the Monarchy, could not have the Force 


of a Law, chiefly on Account of the Circumſtances 


with which they were attended: So that the Right of 
the Daughters and their Iſſue, might at leaſt be liable 
to Diſpute. | 

Warzn Henry the fourth aſcended the Throne, in 
1399, he pretended to be the next Heir of Richard the 
ſecond ; whereby he ſhewed, that he made no Account 


of the Right of the Earl of March, deſcended only from 


a Daughter. However, the . were generally of 
Opinion, that the Daughters had a 1 to the Suc- 
ceſſion; ſince, without its being neceſlary to alledge 

* it was ſuffici- 


ent there was no Law to exclude them like the Salique 
Law in France. Upon this Foundation, a Rebellion 
was raiſed againſt Henry the fourth, who afterwards 
wanted to decide the Point by an Act of Parliament, 
which, in excluding the Daughters and their Iſſue, 
ſeemed to inſinuate that he aſcended the Throne, 2 
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ſuant to the Cuſtom and Laws of the Realm. Accord- A. o. 
ing'y, in 1405, an AQ was paſled, limiting the SUC- 1553. | 


ceſſion of the Crown to the Male-ifſue of the King, 
excluſive of the Female. But the Parliament, the very 
next Year, made ſuch ſtrong Remonſtrances to the King, 
that he conſented to the Repeal. Beſides, this Parlia- 
ment, not ſatisfied with leaving the Right of the 
Daughters in its former doubtful State, paſſed a new 
Act, whereby the Females, and their Poſterity, were 
eſtabliſhed in their natural Rights. 

HENRY the Eighth in 1544, obliged his Parlia- 
ment to alter the Succeſſion to the Crown, in Prejudice 
of his Daughters; who were alſo precluded by the Will 
of 4ward the Sixth; but that Will was ſet aſide in Fa- 
your of Mary, who aſcended the Throne, and brought 
the Lady Jane to the Scaffold. | | 

Tus Will of Henry the Eighth had ſo embroiled the 
Affair of the Succeſſion, that it appeared full of Con- 
tradition and Obſcurity : So that it was impoſſible to 
reſolve, by the ancient Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
Realm, the Queries arifing from ſo many inconſiſtent 
Acts; becauſe the Makers of theſe new Laws had not- 
Juſtice and Equity in View, but only the gratifying of 
a Prince to whom it was dangerous to refuſe any 'Thing. 
Henry the Eighth had foreſeen the Difficulties and Per- 
plexities his two Divorces might one Day occaſion, and 
even ſeemed defirous to prevent them : But Edward the 
Sixth completed this Confuſion in the Affair of the 
Succeſſion, by conveying the Crown to Lady Jan? 
Grey, contrary to the Rights of Mary and Ekzabeth, 
who, notwithſtanding they had been declared illegiti- 
mate by Parliament, were ftill looked on by the Peo- 
ple as legitimate. 


No Baſtards fince Milliam the Conqueror, had ever 


been on the Throne of England; and Mary was willin 
to claim from her natural Right, as well as by the Wi 
of her Father. If Mary was iftcapable of ſucceeding, as 
her Act of Illegitimacy was never repealed, the Crown 
conſequently devolved upon the Princeſs Elizabeth, who, 
by the I 540, wasreſtoredto her Rights. The Queen, ; 


— 
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A. D. of Scotland, who was Grandaughter to the eldeſt Siſter 
2553. of Henry the Eighth, could plead the Illegitimation of 
Mary and Elizabeth : Nor was it a ſufficient Objection 


that ſhe was born out of the Land, becauſe the Princes 
of the Blood in England are never deemed Foreigners, 
though born out of the Kingdom, while the Lady 
— Grey claimed by the Aſſignment of Edward the 
ixth, approved by all the Counſellors and Judges of 
the Realm, who had undertaken in her Favour what 
exceeded the Bounds of their Power. Thus four 
- Princeſſes could pretend to the Crown; and each could 
find Arguments to combat the Claims of her Adverſa- 
ries z — it may be eaſily preceived what a Door 
was opened to Diviſions — civil Wars by Henry the 
Eighth and his Succeſſor. To what Calamities would 
the Kingdom have been expoſed, if each of the four 
Princeſſes had maintained her Right? But the Affair took 
another turn; becauſe neither EAEäabeth nor the Queen 
of Scotland attempted to poſſeſs the Crown, for which 
Mary and Jane were the only Competitors. 
Tux Duke of Northumberland endeavoured to con- 
ceal the Death of Edward the Sixth, becauſe he ex- 
Qed Mary would come and throw herſelf into his 
Hands: But ſhe received Notice from the Earl of Arun- 
del of what had happened, and of the Deſign upon her 
Perſon. Mary was then at Hun/aon in Hertfordſhire, and 
went to Kenning-Hall in Norfolk; from whence ſhe 
wrote a Letter to the Council, and required them to 
_ proclaim ale, 1d After which, ſhe repaired to the 
. Caſtle of Framilingham in Suffolk, where ſhe took the 
Title of Queen, got herſelf proclaimed at Norwich, and 
| ſent a circular Letter to all the Nobility, requiring them 
to come and Aid her in maintaining her Right : But 
the Council reminded her of her Illegitimacy, and 
defired her to acknowledge Queen Fane for her Sove- 
reign. | 
ne Duke of Northumberland was abſolute in the 
Council, where every one dreaded to make him an Ene- 
my, which occaſioned twenty-one Councellors-to ſign 
the Anſwer to Mary,.and among them Cranmer _ 
t - biſhop 
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biſhop of Canterbury, who knew the Diſpoſition of chat A. n. 


Princeſs, and was willing to ſupport Lady axe, in rs53- 


Hopes of ſupporting the Reformation, The Death of 


the King was no longer a Secret: Therefore, the Dukes 
of Northumberland and Suffolk were ſent to give Lady 
Jane Notice of her being to aſcend the Throne, by 


Virtue of the Aſſignment from King Edward. Lady | 


Jane was then at Durham-Houſe, which was the uſual 
Place of her Reſidence: She was now in her Six- 
teenth Year ; but, at that Age, wherein the Judgment 
is ſcarcely formed, ſhe had acquired a very ſingular 
Degree of Perfection: For all the Hiſtorians agree, 
that the Solidity of her Mind, joined to a continual 
N to Study, rendered her the Wonder and 
Delight of her Age. She perfectly underſtood the 
Greek, Latin, and French Languages, wich ſhe made 
Uſe of as Helps to attain to the higheſt Knowledge in 
the Sciences; wherein ſhe was very like her Couſin, 
King Edward, who had the tendereſt Friendſhip for 
her; as, on her Part, ſhe had the greateſt Eſteem for 
him, It is worthy Obſervation, that when Roger 4/- 
cham, Tutor to the Princeſs Elizabeth, came to wait 
upon the Lady Jane at her Father's Houſe in Leiceſſer- 
ſire, he found her reading the Works of Plato in 
Greek, when all the Reſt of the Family were Hunting 
in the Park. He aſked her, How ſhe could be abſent 
from ſuch pleaſant Diverſion ?”” She anſwered, © The 
Paſtimes in the Park were but a Shadow to the Delight 
ſhe had in reading Plato's Phedon,” which then lay be- 
fore her. | 

As Lady Jane was ignorant of the Settlement which 
her Couſin Edward had made of- the Crown, ſhe was 
extremely ſurprized when ſhe was informed of it by 
her Father and Father-in Law. Inſtead of receiving 
it with Joy, as they expected, ſhe told them, She 
would not enrich herſelf by the Spoils of others: That 


the Crown belonged to the Princeſs Mary, and after- 


wards to the Princeſs Llixabeth; and, being acquainted 
with the Will of King Henry, ſhe was „ aſ- 
pire to the Throne before her Turn.“ The 5 
Be 4 
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A. D. King Edward, the Authority of the Council, dd the 
1553. Approbation of the Judges, were urged againſt the 


Reaſons ſhe had advanced; and that this Unanimity 
was a clear Evidence her Acceptation of the Crown 
would not at all be repugnant to the Laws of the 
Land. She was moved by theſe Arguments ; and the 
Importunities of Guilford Dudley her Huſband, pre. 
vailed with her at length to receive the offered Enſigns 
of Royalty. 

Lapy Fane was proclaimed at London, with the 
uſual Formalities: But there were none of the Accla. 
mations cuſtomary on ſuch Occaſions ; becauſe the Peo. 

le hated Northumberland, who increaſed their Averſion, 
y puniſhing a Vintner's Boy with too much Severity in 
the Pillory, for expreſſing his Scorn at the Proclama. 
tion. The Duke knew that Mary would pretend to 
the Crown; therefore, he took Care not to omit the 
Cuſtom long fince introduced, that the new Sovereigns 
ſhould withdraw to the Tower, with the Council, in the 
15 of their Reign. 
oME of the Council were truly Proteſtants : But 
others were ready to reſume the Romi/ Religion, if it 
ſuited beſt with their temporal Intereſt. 'The Earl of 
Arundel, and ſome others, reſented the Uſage they had 
received from Northumberland : The reſt of the Nobility, 
who had aſſiſted him to ruin the Duke of Somerſet, hated 
him more than the Protector: And the People deteſted 
him for taking away the Life of their Idol che Duke of 
Somerſet. Jane openly profeſſed the Proteſtent Reli- 
ion, and ſhewed ſhe was entirely convinced of the 

ruth of its Doctrines. Mary was known to be a 
zealous Papiſt, and had much the greater Party in her 
Favour ; becauſe the Lukewarm among the Reformiſts 
were unwilling to declare for Jane, and others ima- 
gined they ſhould enjoy a Liberty of Conſcience under 

ary. 


us Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk declared for 
Mary, and furniſhed her with Troops, on her promiſing 
to leave Religion in the ſame State ſhe found it: 1 
ey 


which Aſſurances, particularly to the S Men, 
reſolved 


— 
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with no more Oppoſition; for thoſe who adhered to 
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reſolved to hazard their Lives and Eſtates in her Quar- A. D. 
rel. In the mean Time, the Duke of Vortbunberland 553+ 


marched out of London, at the Head of 2000 Horſe, 
and 6000 Foot, which were to be joined by ſome other 
Forces at Newmarket in Cambridgeſhire: But he was 
deſertcd on the Road by ſome of his Officers, and 
others joined Queen Mary; particularly Sir Edward 
Haſtings with 4000. Men ; while the fix Ships of War, 
ſent to cruize on the Coaſt of Su, to prevent the 
Eſcape of Mary, followed the Example of Haſtings. 
Tu Earl of Arundel, the Marquis of Wincheſter, 
and the Earl of Pembroke, gained over ſome other 


Lords of the Council, who artfully got themſelves out 


of the Power of the Duke of Sf in the Tower, and 
prevailed' upon the Magiſtracy of London to proclaim 
Mary, who readily complied from their Enmity to Nor- 
thumberland, The Council then required the' Duke of 
Suffo/k to deliver up theM over ; as alſo that Lady Jane 
ſhould lay down the Title of Queen, and give over her 
Pretenſions. The Father was obliged to obey ; and the 
— found herſelf ſtript of her Dignity, held but 
nine Days, with more Joy than ſhe had ſeen herfelf in- 
veſted with Royalty. | 

Taz Council likewiſe diſpatched Orders to the Duke 
of Northumberland to diſband his Army, and acknow- 
ledge Queen Mary: But, as he found it impoſlible to 
keep his Army together, he prevented the Orders by 
obeying beforehand. His firſt Thoughts were to fly out 
of the Kingdom : Though he afterwards found it more 
expedient to throw himſelf. upon the Favour of Mary: 
For which Purpoſe, he went to the Market-Place in 
Cambridge, and ' proclaimed her Queen, flinging up his 
own Hat for Joy, and crying God ſave Queen Mary! 
But this was of no Advantage to him; for he was the 
next Day arrefted by the Earl of Arundel, and ſent 


Priſoner to the Tower, together with his three Sons, Sir 


Andrea Dudley his Brother, Sir Thomas Palmer, and 
three others of his Adherents. 
WuHen Northumberland was in the Tower, Mary met 


Jane 


* 
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4. D. Jane ſtrove to atone for their Fault by a ready Submit. 
883. ſion: But Mary was determined to ſacrifice to her 


Safety, or Vengeance, ſome of thoſe whom ſhe looked 
upon as her principal Enemies. Of this Number were 
Lady Jane Grey; and Lord Guilford Dudley her Huſband, 
the Marquis of Northampton, Ridley Biſhop of Lond:n, 
and ſome others ; who were all ſent to, or detained in, 
the Tower, by the expreſs Order of Mary : However, 
| the releaſed the Duke of Suffolk, having pitched upon 
him as an Inſtance of her Clemency, becauſe ſhe thought 
him incapable of creating her any Diſturbance. 

On the 3d of Auguſt, Queen Mary came to London 
with her Siſter Elixabeth, who had met her on the Way 
with 2000 Horſe ſhe had raiſed for her Service. When 
ſhe entered the Tower, ſhe releaſed the Duke of Nor. 

folk, Gardiner, Bonner, the Ducheſs of Somerſet, and the 
Lord Courtney. Thus Mary was peaceably ſettled in the 
Throne, without any Effuſiom of Blood; which good 
Succeſs was owing to the univerſal Hatred of the Duke 
of Northumberland 47 

Tux firſt Care of the new Queen, was to eſtabliſh 
her own Religion, and oblige the Kingdom to return 
immediately to what ſhe called The Union of the Catholic 
Church, But, by the Perſuaſion of Gardiner, the Em- 
peror defired her to moderate her Zeal, and endeavour 
gradually to pull down the Reformation. Gardiner was 
appointed Chancellor; and the Queen declared in Coun- 
eil, that ſhe would uſe no Force upon Conſcience in 
Affairs of Religion. This was ſhort of her Promiſes 
to the Suffolk Men; and the Proteſtants were ſoon more 
alarmed by a Proclamation, which plainly diſcovered 
her Intention to change Religion and the Laws by the 
Parliament. ters [32 WI 

On the 18th of Auguft came on the Trial of the Duke 
of Northumberland, the Marquis ofNorthampton, the Earl of 
Warwick, Sir Fohn Gates, Sir Henry Gates, and Sir T homas 
Palmer : They were all convicted of High-Treaſon ; but 
only the Duke of Northumberland, Sir John Gates, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer were executed. The Duke very puſilani- 
. moulſly petitioned for his Life, and profeſſed himſelf a 
Ramen Catholic in Hopes of obtaining it: Perhaps, he was 


flattered 
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Fattered with the Hopes of Pardon, if he made fuch a, p 
a Recantation : But the Deſtroyer of the Duke of So- 1552; 
merſet, who died ſo much beloved, now ſuffered the 
ſame Fate, without exciting the leaſt Compaſſion. 
Tu Proclamation particularly alarmed the Sufo/k 
Men, who ſent Deputies to the Queen, to remind her 
of her Promiſes : But ſhe treated them with great 
Haughtineſs and Contempt; telling them, that Sub- 
jects were not to controul the Actions of their Sovereign. 
Five Proteſtant Biſhops were deprived, and as many of 
the Popiſh Religion ſubſtiruted in their Room. Gardi- 
ner was empowered to licence Preachers; and the ut- 
moſt Toleration was given to the Roman Catholics. 

ARCHBISHOP Cranmer had ſaved the Life of Mary, 
merely by his Solicitation, when her Father Henry the 
Eighth intended to put her to Death: Yet ſhe now ſuf- 
fered Bonner to launch out into Invectives and Railleries 
againſt Mr. Canterbury, as he was pleaſed to call him; 
and publiſh every where, that he was ſo reſigned to the 
Queen, that he had promiſed her a ſolemn Abjuration 
of his Errors: But Cranmer refuted this Calumny in a 
Writing ; for which he was called before the Star- 
Chamber; and, contrary to Expectation, was diſmiſſed 
without Puniſhment. However, he was called the 
Chief of the Heretics, and marked out for Deſtruction; 
eſpecially as the Queen had conceived a mortal Aver- 
ſion to the Archbiſhop, on Account of the Sentence of 
Divorce pronounced. by him againſt the Queen her 
Mother. Accordingly, three' Days after, Cranmer was 
cited before the Council, and ſent to the Tower, on an 
Accuſation of Treaſon, and of publiſhing ſeditious 
Libels ; old Latimer, who had been Biſhop of Worceſter, 
in the Reign of Henry the Eighth, having been ſent 
thither the Day before; and they were both ſoon fol- 
lowed by the Archbiſhop, of York. The reformed 
Foreigners were permitted toleave the Kingdom; which 
was the only Act of Mildneſs and Equity ſhewn in this 
Reign, with Reference to Religion: But the Eng/iþ 
Proteſtants diſcovered a violent Storm impending over 
their Heads. | | 

| Tun 
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A. D. Tun Ceremony of the Coronation was performed, 
1553. on the 1ſt of October, by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


who forgot not one Formality practiſed before the Re. 
formation: The Earl of Arundel was made Lord 
Steward; and ſome others, who had declared for the 
Queen, had Employments and Dignities conferred up. 
on them: But the Earl of Sex, who had been her 
General, obtained an Honour unuſual in England; 
namely, to be covered in the Preſence of the Queen, as 
it is practiſed in Spain: Though King John granted the 
ſame Honour to Courcey Earl of Vier, from whom the 
preſent Lord Courcey, Baron of King /ale is deſcended, 
and who aſſerted this ancient Right of his Family in 
the Reigns of King George the Firſt, and his preſent 
Majeſty. | 
Ix was reſolved to reſtore the ancient Religion, and 
to abrogate all the Laws made in Favour of the Refor. 
mation. This could not be done by the Court, with- 
out the Concurrence of the Parliament : "Therefore, 
beſides the ordinary Ways made Uſe of by Kings to 
have Parliaments at their Devotion, all Sorts of Arti. 
fices, Frauds, and even Violences, were now put in 
Practice, to ſecure a Houſe of Commons devoted to the 
Court: While four Biſhops were in actual Impriſon- 
ment, ſix others had been changed, and the temporal 
Peers became zealous Papiſts. It is eaſy to foreſee 
what might be expected from ſuch a proſtituted Parlia- 
ment; and the Divorce of the Queen's Mother was 
repealed in fewer Days than Henry had ſpent Vears in 
roſecuting it: The Maſs was reſtored, and ſeveral 

— enatied for re-eſtabliſhing Popery. 
Taz Princeſs Elizabeth, being thus again declared 
illegitimate by an Act which reſtored Mary, found a 
ow Change in the Behaviour of the Queen, who no 
onger ſhewed her any Affection. The Lady Jane 
Grey, Lord Guiiford Dudley, her Huſband, his two Bro- 
thers Sir Ambroſe and Henry Dudley, and Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, were brought to their Trial before the Parlia- 
ment, on the zu of Nowember ; when they all confeſſed 
their Indiftments, and received Sentence of Death as 
| Traitors, 
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Traitors, for endeavouring to exclude Mary from the A. D. 
Throne; which Sentence was afterwards executed on 1553. 
Lady Jane and her Huſband : But his Brothers, in 


1558, were reſtored to their Honours ; and Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, at preſent, was only declared incapable of 
poſſeſſing any Beneſice; though the Queen devoted him 
to Death as a Heretic, as ſoon as any Law ſhould be 
made upon that Subject; as if ſhe only ated out of 
pure Zeal for Religion, and from no Motives of pri- 
vate Revenge. 

Taz Court of Rome conceived Hopes of re-uniting 
England to the holy See, and ſent Commendone, after- 
wards Cardinal, -to ſound the Inclinations -of the 
Queen ; who admitted him to a private Audience, told 


him ſhe deſigned the Reftoration of the papal Autho- 


rity, and deſired him to intercede with the Pope to ſend 
Cardinal Pole as Legate. i 

Ar the ſame Iime, the Emperor Charles the Fiſth 
was projecting a Marriage for his Son Philip, with 
Queen Mary; in which he was aſſiſted by Gardiner, who 
hated Pole, and feared the Queen intended to marry that 


Prelate. The Emperor propoſed to the Queen, her 


Marriage with his Son, and ſupported his Propoſal with 
ſeveral inducing Reaſons ; eſpecially by ſetting forth, 
the Neceſſity of a foreign Power in reſtoring Religion 
in England; and that an Alliance with the Emperor and 
ain was moſt advantageous, as the young Queen of 
Scotland was to marry the Dauphin of -France, whoſe 
Intereſt it would be to raiſe and foment Diſturbances in 
England. f 

MARY was much pleaſed with this Propoſal : But 
the Houſe of Commons were ſo greatly alarmed, that 
they ſent their Speaker, with twenty of their Members, 
to pray the Queen not to marry a Foreigner, Her 
Majeſty diſſolved the Parliament; and was determined 
to carry on the Match; for the facilitating af which, 
the Emperor ſent 1,200,000 Crowns, or 400,000 J. 
dterling to Gardiner, to bribe thoſe Perſons who were 


wanted to curb the People, or could moſt eaſily induce 


them to rebel. | 
Ig 


* * 
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- In the mag of this Year, a magnificent Ambaſſy 
arrived at London from the Emperor, with Count Eg. 
mont at the Head of it, to ſettle the Articles of the 
Marriage; which the Queen entruſted to Gardiner, the 
Earl of Arundel, and three other Commiſſioners, who 
ſigned the Treaty on the 12th of January; whereby it 
was agreed, that Philip was to enjoy the Title of King 
of England, while the Marriage ſubſiſted; and that the 
Queen ſhould likewiſe bear the Titles belonging to her 
Huſband ; that her Dowry ſhould be fixty thouſand 
Pounds of Flemiſh Money; and that ſhe ſhould have 


the ſole Diſpoſal of the Revenues of the Kingdom, 


the Nomination to all Employments, Officers, and 
Benefices, which ſhould be conferred upon the natural 
Subjects of her Majeſty, and no others. By a Clauſe 
annexed to the Treaty, Philip was to ſwear, before the 
Conſummation of the Marriage, that he would not 
bring any Foreigner into England, to give Uneaſineſs to 
the Engliſß; that he would make no Alteration in the 
Laws, Rights, Statutes, and Cuſtoms of England ; that 
he would never take the Queen out of her own Domi. 
nions, unleſs at her own particular Re ueſt ; that if 
the Queen ſhould die firſt, without Children, he would 

retend to no Right upon Exgland, or its Dependencies, 
but leave the Succeſſion to the rightful Heir; and that 
he would not give any Occaſion of Rupture between 
England and France. 

r is difficult to diſcover what Advantages England 
could receive from this Marriage : The Court had in 
View the Reſtoration of Papacy : But the Kingdom ran 
a great Riſk of falling under the Dominion of Philip, 
who, probably, meant not to be bound by Chains of 
Parchment ; eſpecially as he had engaged to repay the 
Emperor the 1,200,000 Crowns remitted to Gardiner. 

ArTER this Treaty of Marriage was made public, 
eat Complaints and Murmurs were made againſt it; 
articularly by the Proteſtants, who feared that a Span 
Faquifition would be erected in England; and, indepen- 
dently of Religion, the greateſt Part of the Nation con- 


ceived that Philip would introduce the Spaniſh Tyrann þ 
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of which the dies, the Low Countries, Naples, Sicily, A+ D. 
and Milan, afforded recent Inſtances. Theſe Murmurs 354. 
grew into a Conſpiracy againſt the Queen, and a gene- 
ral Inſurrection was formed between the Duke of S 
folk, Sir Thomas Wyat, and Sir Peter Carex ; the firſt 
of which was to act in Warwici/ire, the ſecond in 
Kent, and the 1-% in Cornwall, They intended to 
wait the Arrival of Philip, for a more plauſible Colour 
to their Inſurrection: But Carew managed ſo ill, that 


his Plot was diſcovered, and he fled into France; which 


made Wyat haſten the Execution of his Enterprize. 

Sik Thomas Wat, had been often concerned in Em- 
baſſies, and particularly to Spain; where he had made 
ſuch Obſervations on the Cruelty and Subtilty of the 
$aniards, that he could not look, without a juſt Con- 
cern, on the Miſeries his Country was like to fall under. 
He therefore aſſembled a few Followers at Maidfloze, 
and afterwards marched to Rochefter ; giving out that 
he took Arms to prevent England from being invaded. 
The Queen offered Hat a Pardon, which he re- 
fuſed ; and the Court was ſo unprepared, by having 
wholly diſmiſſed the Royal Forces, that the Duke of 
Norfolk was ſent to oppoſe the Rebels with a few 
Troops, and 600 of the City Militia, who deſerted 
to Vat, and. augmented his Troops to 4000 Men, 
with which he marched towards London, expecting to 
enter the City without Difficulty. He demanded the 
Toxrer, and the Queen's Perſon, to be put into his 
Hands; as. alſo the Council to be changed as he 
ſhould think proper: But the-Queen truſted herſelf 
to the Citizens, who ſo ſtrongly barricaded and guard- 
ed London Bridge, that he was obliged to march from 
Southwark, along the Thames, to Kingſton, ten Miles 
from London, where he repaired, and eroſſed the Bridge 
at the head of 600 Men; reaching Hyde Park about 
nine in the Morning, on the 7th of February. Wat 
was ſo much opinionated the Citizens would favour 
his Undertaking, that he leit his Cannon under a 
Guard at Hyde Park, entered Weſtminſter, and purſued 
his March through the Strand to Ludgate : But, as he 

You, II. F advanced, 
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A. D. advanced, Care was taken to cut off his Retreat by 
7554+ Barricadoes, and Men placed at all the Avenues. When 
he found the City Gate ſhut againſt him, he loſt all 
Courage, and ſurrendered himſelf a Priſoner : After 
which, his Men diſperſed, without ſtriking a Blow, 

and were taken at Pleaſure to fill the Priſons. 

Ix the mean Time, the Duke of Syffo made but 
an inconſiderable Progreſs in Warwickfhire, where he 
had only ſecured about fifty Horſemen, when his 
Deſign was diſcovered, and the Earl of Huntington had 
Orders to arreſt him: Upon which, the Duke conceal. 
ed himſelf in the Houſe of one Underwood, whom he 
had made his Ranger at Afley, near Coventry: But 
this treacherous Domeſtic baſely betrayed and delivered 

him to Huntington, in the ſame Manner as Banniſter had 
betrayed his Maſter the Duke of Buckingham, to Richard 
the third, in Shrophire, 71 Years before. 

| Tavs the Conſpiracy was unſucceſsfully terminated; 
though, if it had been properly conducted, it might have 
been attended with very important Conſequences : But 
it proved fatal to all the Proteſtants in general, and 
particularly to Lady Jane Grey; whom the Queen de- 
termined to ſacrifice to her own Safety, as ſhe fuſpect- 
ed the Deſign of her Father was to replace her upon 
the Throne. 

SUPPRESSED Rebellion is the happieſt Cir- 
cumſtance that can happen to an infirm Government, 
Gardiner, both from the Pulpit, and in the Cabinet, 
counſelled Mary to ſtrike Terror into the diſaffected, by 
ſevere Examples of Juſtice ; and it was reſolved to begin 
with the unfortunate Lady Fane Grey, and her Huſband, 
who were ſtill Priſoners in the Tower, Lady Jane was 
well aſſured, the Jealouſy of the Government would 
not ſuffer her to live ; and that if the Queen could par- 
don her Treaſon, ſhe would perſecute her for her Reli- 

ion ; therefore ſhe had employed the whole Time of 
Bo Confinement in a Preparation for .Death. Feck- 
enham, Abbot of Veſiminſler, was ſent to deliver the 
fatal Meſſage to the unhappy Pair. He found the 
Lady Jane with ſo divine a Compoſure in her * 
| al 
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and ſo philoſophical a Reſignation in her Manner, that A. D. - 
he was aſtoniſhed, He had Orders, if poſſible, to win 


her over to Popery; and obtained three Days Reſpite 
of her Execution, either to try what Effect that Indul- 
gence might have upon her, or prepoſterouſly ima- 
gining ſhe deſired ſome Time to be determined: But, 
when he viſited her again, and renewed his Attack 
upon her Faith, ſhe defended it with ſo much Learning 
and Eloquence, that he found it impoſſible to ſucceed. 
However, the Report which he made at Court of her 
angelic Deportment, the attractive Sweetneſs of her 
Perſon that might ſpread a Contagion of Pity among 


the People, and the Declaration which it was expect- 


ed ſhe would make, of her innocent Intentions, made 
the Government apprehenſive of the Conſequences if 
ſhe was publickly put to Death; and accordingly Orders 
were given that the ſhould ſuffer on a Seaffold within 
the Tower, On the Morning of her Execution, which 
was the 12th of February, ſhe was offered the Indulgence 


of a Meeting with her Huſband : But ſhe prudently refuſed 


ſo cruel a Favour, for fear of melting in him that Firm- 
neſs which is ſo neceſſary at the Hour of Death; while, 
as to herſelf, ſhe ſeemed to put off the Affections, before 
ſhe put off the Form of Mortality. She had the Un- 
happineſs to behold from her Apartment, the Lord 
Guilford Dudley her Huſband, carried to Execution , 
where he behaved in a very noble and affecting Man- 
ner; and, from the ſame Window, ſhe had the diſmal 
Spectacle of his Head and Body returning in a Cart. 
Her own Behaviour, on the Scaffold, was full of Mag- 
nanimity and Reſignation: She declared that ſhe never 
aſpired to the Throne, and that her Offence was only 
in conſenting to others: She kneeled, and ſaid the ſfty- 
firſt Pſalm in Engliſb: She kindly thanked Feckenham 
for his Humanity; favoured Mr. Bridges, Lieutc- 
nant of the Tower, who begged ſhe would leave him a 
Memorial of her, with ſome Greek and Latin Sentences, 
which ſhe wrote in a Table-book ; and then decently 
ſubmitted to the Axe, as conſcious that it was her Paſs- 
port to a happy Immortality: Shewing, to the laſt 
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. D. Moment, a great Conſtancy and Piety, with an im- 
1554. moveable Adherence to the Reformation. Thus pe. 
riſhed the greateſt Beauty, the moſt accompliſhed Lady, 
and the moſt virtuous Woman of her Age and Nation, 
before ſhe had attained her Eighteenth Year ; lament- 
ed by all Europe, adored by the Proteſtants of England, 
and regretted even by her Popiſh Enemies, - who 
thought her too great an Ornament for any Religion 
but their own. .- 4 by + | 
Tur Duke of :Sufo/k was tried the 17th-of the 
fame Month, and executed the 21ſt, with great Grief 
for having been the Cauſe. of his Daughter's Death, 
His Execution was followed by that of his Brother, 
Themas Lord Grey, who had the Reputation, of being a 
brave honeſt Man. About ſixty inferior People were 
hanged ; and fix hundred received their Pardon from 

the Queen, with Halters about their Necks. 
: WHsNn Wyat was brought to his Trial, he offer- 
ed to. make great Diſcoveries, if his Life might be 
ſpared; and went ſo far as to accuſe the Princeſs 
Eligabeth, Edward Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, and Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, of being concerned in the Con- 
ſpiracy : Upon which, the: Princeſs and the Earl were 
ſent to the Toaver; but Throckmorton was honeſtly. ac- 
quitted by his Jury, who were ſeverely. fined by the 
Court for their Honeſty. - However, Vyat obtained 
only a Reſpite of two Months, and then found he 
was to die: Upon which, he fully cleared the 
Princeſs Elizabeth and the Earl of Devonſbire, both in 
bis ſecond Examination, and at the Place of Execution; 
therefore, no Proceſs: could be formed againſt them, 
as they had been acquitted by their. Accuſer z though 
Gardiner ſo paſſionately defired the Death of the Prin- 
ceſs, that it is reported he | wy ag" a Warrant ſigned by 
ſome Privy Councellors, for her Execution ; . but that 
Bridges, then Lord Chandois, the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
hy an Application to the Queen, to know what was her 
Pleaſure, and her denying any Knowledge of the War- 
rant, ſaved the Life of the Princeſs. - The Earl of Dewon- 
fire was removed to Fotheringay Caſtle ; and the far 
ces 
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ceſs was removed to Woodſtock, under the Cuſtody of A. D 


Sir Henry Bening field, where ſhe -continued two Years, 
and was treated with ſuch little Marks of Humanity or 
Diſtin&tion, that it gave her Room to ſuſpect a Deſign 
againſt her Life, F N 
Tu Diſturbances, occaſioned by Vyat's Conſpiracy, 
being appeaſed, the Queen reſumed her firſt Deſign of 
an utter Deſtruction of the Reformation. She deteſted 
her own Supremacy, and yet ſcrupled not to uſe it 
againſt the Proteſtants ; for ſhe gave the Chancellor a 
particular Order, to purge the Churches of all married 
Biſhops and Priefts; in Conſequence 'of which, four 
Biſhops were deprived for Marriage, as alſo three for 
preaching erroneous Doctrines; and, of 16,000 of the 
inferior Clergy then in England, Dr. Burnet, ſays, that 
12,000 were turned out for having Wives. The Maſs 
was every where reſtored, with the Liturgy uſed in the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth ; and the Parliament became 
ſo venal, - that, with Regard to a great Number of 
Members, their Penſions were known, who approved 
the Treaty of Marriage between the Queen and Philip, 
the latter of whom left Spain on the 16th of July, and 
2 on the 19th at Southampton, with a Fleet of 160 
ail. | : 
Wurxx Philip landed, he drew his Sword, and carried 

it naked for ſome 'Time ; which myſterious Action was 
variouſly interpreted. Some ſaid, it ſignified he would 
draw his Sword in Defence of the Nation : Others believ- 
ed, that he intimated to the Exgliſb, by this Action, that he 
intended to govern them by the Sword, The Exam- 
ple of Henry the Seventh furniſhed a juſt Cauſe of 
Fear; as that Prince at firſt had no Pretenſion to the 
Crown, but what flowed from his Marriage with the 
Princeſs Ekzabeth : though, when he afterwards found 
himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, he reſolved to reign in his 
own Right, as Heir to the Houſe of Lancaſter; and 
Philip might be ſuſpected of doing the ſame Thing, as 
deſcended from the ſame Houſe ; eſpecially, as the 
Spaniards had ſtudiouſly. publiſhed 'a Genealogy of 
Philip, which derived him from a Daughter of John of 
' F 3 Gaunt » 


1554. 
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A. D. Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſer, and Son of Edward the 

2554. Third. 

Tux Queen met her intended Conſort at Wincheſter, 
where Gardiner married them the 25th of July; and the 
ſame Day they were proclaimed King and Queen of 
England, France, Naples, Teruſalem, and Ireland; Princes 
of Spain and Sicihy; Archdukes of Auſtria; Dukes of 
Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant; Counts of Hapſburg, 
Flanders, and Tirol, The Emperor had lately made a 

Preſent to his Son Ppilip, w 4 the Kingdoms of Naples 
and Jeruſalem; and many Cheſts of Bullion were brought 
by Philip, who was but twenty-nine Years of Age, and 
Mary was thirty-eight, 

Tu King and * made their public Entry into 
London, on the 12th of Auguſt ; and Philip, being deſirous 
to acquire the Affections of the Engliſb, interceded for 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, and freed her from the Danger 
the was in from the Queen and Gardiner: But there was 
as much of Policy, as of Generoſity, in this Act of 

- Clemency : For Philip was afraid, if Elizabeth died, 
the Dauphin, by marrying the Queen of Scots, might 
join the Crowns of England and Ireland, to thoſe of 
France and Scotland; which muſt be prejudicial to the 
Houſe of Au/{ria: Beſides, Philip had Hopes of marry. 
ing Ehzabeth, if Mary died firſt, The King alſo _ 
tained Pardon for the Archbiſhop of York, nine Knights, 

and the Earl of Devonſhire ; the latter of whom retircd 
into Lach, and died the Year after at Padua, as ſome 
ſay of Poiſon, whereby an End was put to that illuſtri- 
ous Family, of which he was the eleventh Earl. 

Tus grave Manner, and reſerved Air of Philip, gave 
ſuch great Diſguſt to the Eng/i//, that the Court became 
entirely unfrequented ; though the Parliament, cor- 
rupted by the Money from Spain, were entirely de- 
voted to the Court, and 8 an Act to repeal the 
Attainder of Cardinal Pole, in the Reign of Henry 
the Eighth; immediately after which, Pole arrived in 
England, in Quality of Legate from Rome, and laid be- 
ſore the Parliament the Occafion of his Legation ; 
which was, „To bring back to the Fold of ay 

cep 
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Sheep that were gone aſtray.” The Queen was ſoa, D. 
moved at what was delivered by the Cardinal, that ſhe 1854. 
fancied ſhe felt a Child ſtir in her Womb: The News 


: was publiſhed every where, Te Deum was ſung, and 
f Forms of Prayers were compoſed on this Account : But, 
, the next Year, the Qyeen had the Mortification to diſ- 
cover her Miſtake. 

l Tax Parliament promiſed to repeal all Acts 1 5 
s the papal Anthority ; and the Legate granted the King- 
0 dom a full Abſolution, which was received by both 
5 Houſes on their Knees. An Act was paſſed for reſtor- 


ing the papal Authority to the ſame State as before the 
twentieth Year of Henry the Eighth, but with ſome 
i Reſtrictions; particularly, that the Alienations of the 
8 Church-lands ſhould be authorized, and the Poſſeſſors 
K ſubject to no Cenſures: Though the Legate made a 


àb Denunciation of the Judgments of God, on all thoſe 
, who poſſeſſed the Lands of the Church; becauſe the 
f Pope could not conſent to ſuch an Alienation, without 
„ violating the Canons; and, if he had openly inſiſted 
. upon this Reſtitution, he might have miſcarried in the 
deſired Re- union of England with the Church of Nome. 
e ENGLAND was now quite reconciled to Rome ; 
* and a Proteſtant Government became ſo entirely Popiſh, 


that the Parliament revived the Statutes of Richard the 
s Second, Henry the Fourth, and Henny the Fifth againſt 


{ Heretics. The Proteſtants were much more numerous 
e than their Adverſaries, and the Court took it into Con- 
1 ſideration how to make them leſs. Pole was for gentle 


Methods; Gardiner for rigorous Proceedings; and the 
Queen, who was a flaming Bigot, embraced the Ad- 

vice of the latter, to whoſe Care the Extirpation of 
Hereſy was committed; while Pole was entruſted with 

the Reformation of the Clergy; and an Ambaſſy was 

ſent to Rome, with the Tender of a Submiſſion to the 
Pope, from the King, the Queen, and the three States 

of the Realm. 

As Gardiner was for forcing the Proteſtants into the A. D 
Pale of the Romiſb Church, he thought the Puniſhment 1588. 
of ſome of the moſt obſtinate, would be attended with 


F 4 a blind 
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A. D. a blind Compliance in all the reſt, to whate-er was 
£2_enjoined; and was therefore reſolved to begin with 


Hooper and Rogers, who, as well as others, were de- 
tained in Priſon 'till Laws could be made to condemn 
them. Hooper had been Biſhop of Glauceſter, and Roger: 
was a Clergyman of great Repute among the Proteſ- 
tants : They were condemned by Gardiner, and other 
Commiſſioners, who delivered them over to the ſecular 
Arm; after which, Hooper was burnt at Glanceſter, and 
Rogers at London. Theſe Executions were followed by 
thoſe of Saunders and Taylor, two other Clergymen, 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Zeal for their Religion; but 
Gardiner found that this Severity produced not the 
Effect he expected, and transferred his Commiſſion to 
Honner, who was as remarkable for his Fury, as 
Gardiner for his Cruelty, 

THESE few Executions cauſed an univerſal Conſter- 
nation; and the Biſhops themſelves ſeemed aſhamed ; 
for, in a ſolemn Aſſembly, they declared, they had 
no Hand in theſe Barbarities, which were attri- 
buted to the Court. Nor could it eſcape Obſervation, 
how differently the Proteſtants behaved from the Ro- 
man Catholicks ; for, in the Reign of Edward, very 
few had ſuffered Impriſonment for their Religion ; 
but, in the Reign of Mary, no Puniſhment was thought 
too cruel for thoſe Proteſtants, who dared to perſevere 
in their Opinions. However, the Court threw the 
Blame upon the Biſhops ; though oa were both ſo 
equally inclined to Cruelty, that the Perſecution was 
continued with all the Fury of Superſtition, and all 
the Rage of Inhumanity ; for Robert Ferrar, Biſhop of 


St. David's, was burnt at Carmarthen ; and ſeveral other 
Perſons at different Places; particularly Ridley, Biſhop 


of London, and the venerable old Latimer, formerly 
Biſhop of Worcefier, who both ſuffered Martyrdom 
together at Oxford, in November, The Princeſs E/:- 
zabeth was conducted from Woodſtock to Hampton Court, 
and from thence to Hatfield, where all her Actions 
were narrowly watched, and ſhe was obliged to diſ- 


ſemble her religious Sentiments: But her Anſwer 2 
| 8 
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the dangerous Queſtion put by Gardiner, concerning A. D. 
the Words of Chriſt, Hoc eff Corpus meum, this is 1555: 


my Body, has ſomething in it full of -Caution, Wit, 
and Solidity ; * | 


« Chriſt was the Word that ſpake it; 
« He took the Bread and brake it: 
« And what the Word did make it; 
«« That I believe, and take it.” 


A Rumour was every where ſpread, that the Queen 
was delivered of a Prince: But this pretended _ 
nancy ended in a falſe Conception; which made Philip 
weary. of a Wife, who had neither Youth, Beauty, or 
likelihood of any Children ; for he had only married 
in hopes of Children, and thereby of uniting England 
with Spain, He therefore left Exglaud, in September, 
and went to Flanders ; as he had received Information, 
by the Emperor his Father, of his Intention to refign 
to him his Spaniſb Dominions. The Queen was ex- 
treamly mortified at the Coldneſs of her Huſband ; and 
vented her Peeviſhneſs, for her diſappointed Pregnancy, 
in repeated Severities upon the Proteſtants : But Gardiner 
died of a Dropſy, ſoon after he received the News of 
the Death of Rialey and Latimer, which he impatiently 
expected, | | | 
Tus Fire was re-kindled for the burning of Proteſt- A. P. 
ants; and Archbiſhop Cranmer, whoſe Life Gardiner 1556 
had politically prolonged, was now doomed for a Sa- 
crifice, This excellent Prelate had been declared He- 
retic from April1554; and in September 1 575 he was 
tried before two Commiſſioners at Oxford, who accuſed 
him of having been twice married, publiſhing Heretical 
Books, forſaking the Communion of the Church of 
Rome, and denying the real Preſence of Chriſt in the 
Sacrament, He owned theſe Facts; and upon his Con- 
feſſion, was cited to appear before. the Pope; which 
was a needleſs Citation, as he was detained a Priſoner 
by the Queen. Bonner and Thirlby were ſent to Oxford 
to degrade. the ——_ —— of all Eng/and ;. when Bon- 
| ; a ner 


2556. Railleries, but unmanly Inſolence ; whi 
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A. D. aer executed his Commiſſion not ly with impious 
e 


T hirlby melted 
into Tears. Death ſhould have immediately followed 
the Sentence and Degradation, but many Snares were 
laid to overcome the Conſtancy of Cranmer, and pre- 
vail on him to ſign an Abjuration. He was lodged in 
the Dean's Houſe, and treated with high Civilities, 
whereby the Friars and Clergy had Opportunities of 
reviving in his Mind the Ideas of his former Greatneſs. 
But the Conqueſt was not eaſy: The great Things this 
Prelate had done for the Reformation, the high Expect- 
ations the World had of his Sanctity, and the Shame 
of public Apoſtacy, maintained a long Struggle with 
the Hopes of Life and the Reſtitution of Honours : 
So that his Seducers were obliged to have Recourſe 
to Severity, and confined him in a loathſome Priſon. 
'This was more than the Infirmities of ſo old a Man 
could ſupport ; he was brought to waver, and then to 
fall ; but only to riſe with ſuperior Luſtre from all his 
Affliction. He was prevailed on, through Menaces and 
Promiſes, to ſign ſix diſtinct Recantations; as alſo to make 
a verbal Recantation at St. Mary's Church in Oxford; 
though the Queen had ſigned a Warrant for his Death 
notwithſtanding his Abjuration. Cranmer was placed on 
a low Scaffold, as he imagined for a Spectacle of Shame, 
rather than an Object of Cruelty. He had no Appre- 
henſion of his Fate, eſpecially that he was to be imme- 
diately carried from the Place of his Recantation to that 
of his Execution : but, when he found he was to die, 
the ſhewed that he was above aſking to live. Inſtead of 
making the verbal Recantation that was expected, he 
profeſſed the higheſt Deteſtation of his Apoſtacy ; vindi- 
cated all he had done againſt the Church of Rome ; and 
declared, that the Hand which had betrayed his Heart, 
ſhould be the firſt puniſhed in the Flames. He was 
then forcibly pulled from the Scaffold, and carried to 
the ſame Place where Ridley and Latimer ſuffered, which 
was the North Side of the City, in the Ditch oppofite 
Baliol College; where his Magnanimity and Piety ſur- 
Prized the Spectators, and drew Tears from his Ene- 
mies, 
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mies, who ſaw him firſt burn off his offending Hand, A. D. 
and chearfully expire among the Flames, with the 1558. 
ſtrongeſt Teſtimony of Repentance for the Fault he had 
committed. Thus died Archbiſſiop Cranmer, in the 
67th Year of his Age, and the 23d of his Primacy : 
he was the Pillar of the Reformation, the Glory of Re- 
ligion, an Ornament to Virtue, and an Honour to 
Learning : So that the Proteſtants bitterly lamented 
his Fall, over which the Papiſts eritimphed ; and Pole 
ſacceeded him in his Archiepiſcopal Dignity. 

ALL the reſt of this Year was a continual and vio- 
lent Perſecution of the Proteſtants ; the very Women 
were not ſpared, and the Fury of the Perſecutors fell 
upon innocent Infants : While the Queen repaired old 
Monaſteries, and erected new ones, which gave an 
Alarm to the Parliament: But while the Ecclefiaſtics 
continued their Rage, the Proteſtants preſerved their 
Faith, which ſo ge the Queen and her Miniſters, : 
that they ſeemed refolved to erect an Inquiſition in 
England, like that in Spain, and twenty-one Commiſ- 
fioners were appointed to fit upon Trials of Hereſy. 

FRANCE and Spain continued a War, without the A. D. 
Intervention of England: But the Pope took part with 2557: 
France, and Mary mediated a five Years Truce for Spain, 
W h the Pope cauſed the French Monarch to break, 
and this induced the Queen to aſſiſt her Huſhand, eſpe- 
cially as ſhe imagined the French were forming Pro- 
jects to ſurprize Calais. | 

THOMAS ST AFFORD, ſecond Son of the Lord Staf- 
ford, aſſembled ſome Exgliſb Fugitives in France, landed 
them in Scotland towards the End of April, and marched 
directly to Scarborough, where he ſeized the Caſtle, and 
publiſhed a Manifeſto againſt the Queen ; pretending 
ſhe had forfeited all Right to th2 Crown, by intro- 
ducing Spaniards into the Kingdom. He had the Bold- 
neſs to aſſume the Title of Protector of England : But 
he was taken Prifoner in Scarborough by the Earl of 
Northumberland, and executed at London. 

PHILIP arrived in England in March, and foow 
after his Queen ſent a Herald to declare War againſt 

| F 6 France; 
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A. D. France; in Conſequence of which, 8000 Eng/;/b, com- 
— manded by the Earl of Pembroke, joined the Spani/ 


Army, commanded by the Duke of Savey, in the 
Netherlands ; and Philip returned to Bruſſels in Fuly. 
The Duke of Savoy beſieged St. Quintin, and the Con- 
ſtable of France endeavoured to relieve it z which, on 
the 1oth of Augy/f?, brought on an Engagement, called 
the Battle of St. Laurence, wherein the French were 
defeated, with the Loſs of 2500 Men. This occaſi- 
oned the French to recall the Duke of Gui out of 
Italy, where he was ſent to invade Naples; and that 
obliged the Pope to make a Peace with Spain. On 
the 15th of Tuly, Anne of Clewes, the fourth Wife of 
Henry the Eighth, died at Chelſea, and was buried at 
Weftminfter, on the zd of Auguſt. 


A. D. THe French Monarch ſolicited the Queen Regent 
2559. of Scotland to break the Peace with England, and ſhe 


made Preparations for a War; which greatly embar- 
raſſed the Queen of England, becauſe ſhe greatly wanted 
Money. The Engliſb Miniſtry were informed by Philip, 
that the French intended to take Calais; but his Infor- 
mation was neglected, and the ſole Reputation of the 
Town was to be its Security. The Garriſon conſiſted 
only of 5oo Men, under the Command of Villiam, 
Lord Wentworth, and the Inhabitants were about 4000 ; 
but the Duke of Gui/e beſieged the Town on the 
1ſt of January, with a numerous Army, and obliged 
the Governor to capitulate on the 7th, 3 it held 
out a Siege of eleven Months againſt the Eugiiſb. The 
Duke immediately afterwards inveſted Guz/nes, and the 
Caſtle of Hames ; the former of which made ſome Re- 
fiſtance, and the latter none at all. Thus in the 
middle of Winter, and in leſs than 15 Days, the 
Engliſb loſt all the Remains of their ancient Conqueſts 
in France, and were ordered to depart, in the ſame 
Manner as Edward the Third had expelled the French 
210 Years before. 


Tux Loſs of Calais put Queen Mary into the utmoſt 


Conſternation, and made great Noiſe in England: 


But the Greatneſs of the Loſs has ſince been more 


ſenſibly 
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ſenſibly felt; becauſe the Poſſeſſion of this Place always A. D. 
rendered England formidable to France, as the Englif1558- 


could, in twenty-four Hours, land great Armies in 
that Kingdom; and France from that Time, except 
when JiffraQed with Civil Wars, no more ſhewed 
England that Regard ſhe was before obliged to pay. 
The Queen was ſo affected with this unexpected News, 
that ſhe a while forgot the Perſecution of the Pro- 
teſtants, and abandoned herſelf to Deſpair ; ſaying, 
that the Loſs of Calais was written in her Heart, and 
might be read there when her Body was opened. 
Ki NG Philip adviſed his Queen to retake Calais, 
or endeavour to ſeize Breſt: She approved of the latter, 
and in Zuly ſent a Fleet of 130 Ships, with 7000 Soldi- 


ers, commanded by the Lord Clinton, to invade Bretagne; 


but, after burning Congueſt, he was obliged to retire 
with the Loſs of Goo Men. This made the Queen 
ſenſible that ſhe could reap, no Advantage by a War, 


and made her conſent to a Negociation then propoſed 


for a Peace: But though a Congreſs was opened at 
Cambray in October, no Peace was concluded in her 
Life-time. | | 

As the King of Spain had married Mary of England, 


the Dauphin of France was this Year married to Mary 


the young Queen of Scot/and, with much the ſame Re- 
ſtrictions with regard to Government: So that France 
and Scotland were now to be ſet as a Ballance againſt 
Spain and England. 

Tu E Loſs of Calais, and the Diſguſt of her Huſ- 
band, threw the Queen of England into ſuch a bad 
State of Health, and ſo ſtrong a Melancholy, that 
ſhe could bear the Sight of few Perſons. She had 
never been well from the Time of her pretended Preg- 


nancy; and, as ſhe found herſelf declining, ſhe was 
troubled with the ſame Reflections for the Preſerva- 


tion of Popery, as her Brother Edward the Sixth had 
been for the Security of the Proteſtant Religion. 'The 


Princeſs Elixabetb was known to be a Proteſtant in 
her Heart, and ſhe was now in more Danger than 


ever ; for the Queen was a Bigot to the laſt Degree, 


and 
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A. D. and the Prieſts told her there was a Neceſſity of re- he 
1558. moving the Princeſs out of the Way; for Gardiner C; 


frequently ſaid, it was in vain to lop off the Branches, OT 
while the Tree was ſuffered to ſtand. But the Preſer- © 
vation of this excellent Princeſs was owing to the par- m 


ticular Protection of Heaven, by ſuffering the Politics 
of Philip to prevail over the bloody Zeal of his Queen, 7 
who probably would not have ſpared a Siſter, whom b 
ſhe conſidered as a Baſtard, when Religion was the d 
Pretence for Murder. The King of Sweden ſent Am- h 
baſſadors to demand the Princeſs in Marriage ; who * 
told the Queen, that a fingle Life was more preferable P 
to her than a Marriage with the greateſt Prince in the J 
World, and ſhe all her Life time continued in the 0 
ſame Opinion. b 
' In the mean Time the Perſecution was renewed N 
with greater Fury than ever againſt the Proteſtants; 
and it appeared, that the Biſhops deſired the Deftruc- | 
tion of thoſe they called Heretics, more than their Con- | 
verſion : Though Cardinal Pole was far from approving 
of ſuch Seventies, — willing to bring back the 
Engliſh to their ancient Belief by fair and lawful Means, 
without the Methods of Fire and Sword. Authors are 
not agreed concerning the Number of Perſons who 
periſhed in the Flames during the Reign of Queen 
Mary : But it is generally acknowledged, that there 
were burnt five Biſhops, twenty one Clergymen, eight 
Gentlemen, eighty-fourArtificers, one hundred huſband-. 
men's Servants, and Labourers, twenty-fixWives, twenty 
Widows, nine Virgins, two Boys, and two Infants ; be- 
ſides thoſe who periſhed by Impriſonment. | 

THE People ſaw nothing but Cruelty in the Coun- 
cit, Poverty in the Exchequer, Pride in the Court, 
Diſſention at Home, and Contempt Abroad; when it. 
pleaſed Heaven to remove _— Mary out of the 
World. She had been long affficted with a Dropſy, 
which was attended with a Peſtilential Fever, and put 
an End to her Life, at her Manor of St. James's, on 
the 17th of November, in the 43d Year of her Age, after 
2 Reign of five Years, four Months, and eleven wy 
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her Death being followed the ſame Day by that of 
Cardinal Pole, and ſhe was buried with great Pomp, 
on the 143th of December, in Henry the ſeventh's 
Chapel, on the North Side of that King's Mony- 
ment, 

HisToRIANS have given no Account of her 
Perſon, which was not deformed, but was far from 
being beautiful; and her Temper was gloomy. She 
diſcovered no great Capacity in the Government of 
her Dominions : But Dr. Burnet ſays, ſhe had a ge- 
nerous Diſpoſition of Mind ; and the Prieſts have 
paſt great Encomiums on her Piety. However, Me- 
zeray, Who was a Frenchman, and a Popiſh Writer, 
obſerves, **'That when ſhe was once abſolute Miſtreſs, 
ſhe cemented the Throne with the Blood of the Lady 
Jane, her Huſband, her Father, and almoſt all her 
Kindred : That ſhe afterwards ſpilt much more to 
reſtore the Catholic Religion ; which brought the 
State into ſuch Convulſions as had like to have 
proved mortal; and all for the Advantage of a 


ſhort Duration. Her Bigotry was exceflive ; and 


Barbarity was the only Quality to recommend 2 
Man to the Epiſcopal Dignity : So that the Prac- 
tice of Piety became the Trade of Murder. The 
only Action worthy of Approbation, during her 
whole Reign, was her Rejection of the Project framed 
by the Spaniſb Ambaſſador, to make herſelf abſo- 
lute, at the Expence of the Laws and Liberties of 
the Nation. r. Heylin ſays, that her Perſecution 
was the moſt terrible that raged ſince the Time of 
Diocleſian. 

T * Great Harry, a Ship of a Thouſand Tons, 
was burnt at Veolwich, on the 27th of Auguft, 1553, 
by the Negligence of the Mariners. 

SEVERAL Dearths happened in this Reign, par- 
ticularly one in 1557, which was ſo _ that Wheat 
was ſold at 2/. 13s. 44. the Quarter, Malt 2/. 4s. and 
' Peaſe at 21. 6s. 84. ; but the next Harveſt proved ſo 
plentiful, that Wheat was ſold at 5. Malt at 67. 84. 


and Rye at 3s. 4d. a Quarter. 
a On! 
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On! cruel Mary! what a horrid Scene 
Of Blood and Murder, marks thy furious Reign ? 
While hapleſs * Grey, young Gui/ford's beauteous Bride, 
And England's Darling, by thy Vengeance dy'd ; 
Whoſe Merit might have grac'd the Royal Throne, 
Whoſe Virtues well deſerv'd the nobleſt Crown. 
Northumberland's Ambition loſt his Life | 
And noble Guilford periſh'd with his Wife: 

Old Sufo/k bleeds : but Jane thou wert divine, 
And everlaſting Happineſs is thine. 
Now England's Queen does Spain's proud Philip wed ; 
But nuptial Joys ne er bleſt their nuptial Bed. 
England and Spain their Arms united bring, 
To cruſh the Gallic Pow'r : But Gallia's King 
Calais retakes; and, on the Gallic Shore, 
England can boaſt Poſſeſſions now no more. 

The Papal Power again defiles the Land; 

And bloody Zeal gives out her ſtern Command: 
Bonner bids Superſtition ravage round, 
For bloody Gardiner to ſpread the Wound, 

Oh ! glorious Martyrs! who ſo ſ. mly ſtood, 

And ſeal'd Religion with your ſacred Blood; 
Illuftrious Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley, hear; 
Ye ſuffering Saints, Ferrar and Latimer; 
England to you her fair Religion owes : 
Each like the Phoenix from . Flame aroſe ; 
And other Martyrs, by your Zeal inſpir'd, 
With Glory ſuffer d, and with Joy expir'd. 
Dreadful Barbarity ! but, from this Rage, 

Heav'n ſhields Elizabeth, to bleſs the Age. 


„Lady IAR E GREY. 
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XVII. ELIZABETH, the forty-third 
Monarch of England : ihe twenty-third 
from the Conqueſt; and the fifth of the 
Line of Tudor, 


U Serres ſays, of the Reign of Henry the fourth of A. D. 


France, that It is a Sign of a happy Reign. 


when the Subjects rejoice to ſee their Prince: And 
the ſame might be well applied to EAixabeth, who was 
the Contemporary of Henry, From a ſhort Reign of 
Blood and Infamy, we are now arriving at a long 
Reign of Peace and Glory, by which the Happineſs 
of England was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, 

Uros the Death of Mary, three Princeſſes could 
pretend to the Crown; Elizabeth, Siſter to the late 
Queen; Mary, Queen of Scotland, Grand-Daughter to 
Margaret, eldeſt Siſter of Henry the eighth; and Frances, 
Dutcheſs of Salt, Daughter of Mary, younger Siſter 
of the ſame Prince: but the Queen of Scotland had 
married the Dauphin of France ; and the Dutcheſs of 
Suffolk only derived her Right from the Will of Henry 
the eighth, which was equally favourable to Elizabeth : 
Therefore, the Princeſs Elizabeth was readily acknow- 
ledged the lawful Heir to the Throne by the Parlia- 
ment, and proclaimed Queen the ſame Day that her 
Siſter died. The Proteſtants thanked God that he 
had at laſt delivered them from their Perſecution, in - 
placing this Princeſs on the Throne; while ſome of 
the Papiſts looked on her Advancement, as a mortal 
Wound to their Religion ; but others were 'not ſorry 
to ſee a Stop put to thoſe Barbarities which diſhonour- 
ed all Religion. | | L 

TRE Princeſs Elizabeth was now in the 25th Year 
of her Age; tolerably handſome ; with a Great, Noble, 
and. Majeſtic Air : But ſhe was moſt remarkable for 
her — Share of Senſe and Judgment ; which ſhe 


rendered mare agreeable by a certain natural ARNE 
Rs b 
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A. D. that commanded the Eſteem and Affection of all who 
2553: approached her Perſon. She was at Hatfield in Hert. 
fordſhire, when The was informed of the Reſolution of 
both Houſes in her Favour ; and came to London on 
the 19th of Nowember, being met by all the Biſhops at 
Highgate, with a numerous Train of Lords and Ladies, 
attended by an infinite Croud of People, teſtifying their 
Joy by the loudeſt Acclamations. She took up her 
eſidence in the Tower, and diſpatched Ambaſſadors 
to the principal Courts of Europe, to give Notice of 
her aſcending the Throne: But her Coronation was 
deferred till the 15th of Januamy 15 50, when it was 
performed, with the uſual Ceremony, in Weftmin/ter 
Abbey, by Dr. Og/ethorp, Biſhop of Carh//e, who was 
8 to do the Office, notwithſtanding the Arch- 
biſhop of York, and the other Biſhops refuſed to aſſiſt 
at the Solemnity ; becauſe Elizabeth had ſufficiently 

declared herfelf againſt the Church of Rome. 
A. D. EDV AR D Seymour, eldeſt Son of the late Duke of 
3559: Somerſet, was created Earl of Hertford ; and ſome other 
Proteſtants had Honours conferred upon them, to promote 
the Proteſtant Intereſt in the Houte of Peers. A new 
Council was formed, conſiſting of thirteen who had 
been Councellors to Mary, and eight new ones as much 
attached to the Proteſtant Religion as the old ones 
were to Popery. With ſome of theſe laſt the Queen 
ſecretly conſulted about the Means to reſtore the Re- 
formation in England; which was happily accompliſhed, 
without having Recourſe to the Barbarities exerciſed in 

the Reign of Ktary. Vit. 

WHEN the — of Spain was informed of the Death 
of his Queen, he looked upon England as loſt to him; 
either on Account that E/zabeth would marry ſome 
Proteſtant Prince, or that the French Monarch would 
aſſiſt the Queen of Scotland's Claim upon England, and 
ſeize that Kingdom, to unite it, as well as Scotland and 
Ireland, to the French Monarchy, But, to free himſelf 
from theſe Fears, and preſerve the Advantages of his 
Alliance with Eng/and, he ſent Inſtructions to his Am- 
baſſador, the Count 4% Feria, to congratulate E/rzabeth 

. on 
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oon her Acceflion, and propoſe his Deſign of uniting A. D. 
. 8 himſelf with her in Marriage: Elixabeth had alſo ſtrong 1889. 
f WM Reaſons to preſerve the Friendſhip of Philip ; eſpecially 


as ſhe was informed that the French Monarch was 
uſing all his Credit at the Court of Rome to have her 
declared illegitimate, with a View of procuring the 
Crown of England for his Daughter-in-law the Queen 
of Scotland: She was engaged in a War with France 
and Scotland, —— by any other Alliance than 
that of Spain; and ſhe knew it was her Buſineſs to end 
theſe Wars with Honour, before ſhe gave Philip any 
Cauſe of Complaint. The Queen, therefore, received 
the Offer with Marks of a particular Eſteem for the 
| King of Spain, but objected their Affinity as an Im- 
| pediment to this Marriage. The Ambaſſador talked 
of a Diſpenſation from the Pope, and was civilly diſ- 
miſſed by the Queen ; who had three great Reaſons to 
revent her from accepting the Propoſal : Firſt, her 
Perſuaſion that ſuch Marriages were contrary to the 
Law of God ; and the Example of her Father, in a 
parallel Cafe, reminded her of her Duty: Secondly, 
nothing was more contrary to her Intention of re- 
eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant Religion: And thirdly, to 
make uſe of a Diſpenſation to marry a Brother-in-law, 
would have been an Acknowledgment of the Invalidity 
of her Father's Divorce with Catherine of Arragon, and 
of her own Illegitimacy. ; 
THz Queen was determined to reſtore the Refor- 
mation; and the proper Methods to put it in Execution 
were examined before her Cabinet Council. The Par- 
liament was then ſummoned to meet on the 23d of 

January ; a Proclamation was publiſhed for allowm 
divine Service to be read in Zrg/iſh; and the Parha« 
ment reſtored to the Crown the Tenths, firſt Fruits, 
and Impropriations, which had beer ſurrendered M 
Mary : They alſo paſſed an AQ to recognize Elizabet 
for lawful Queen, in virtue of an AQ of the 25th of 
Henry the eighth: But it was thought ſtrange that 
the Sentence of her Mother's Divorce, and the ſubſe- 
quent Act declaring Elizabeth illegitimate, were not 
annulled, 
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A.D annulled, in the ſame Manner as Mary had done the 
1559- Act which affected her. 

SEVERAL Acts were made concerning Religion, 

whereby the Queen was reſtored to her Right of Su. 

2 in the Church of Exgland; and the Acts made 

y Eqaward the Sixth were renewed and confirmed. 

Some Oppoſition was made by the Popiſh Biſhops 

and Lords, who ptoteſted in vain ; for the ſame 

Thing happened. in this Parliament, as under Henry, 

Edward, and Mary, that js, the Court cauſed to be en- 
acted almoſt whatever they pleaſed. The Reformation 

being thus eſtabliſhed by public , Authority, of 9400 

beneficed Clergymen in the Kingdom, only 1 4 Biſhops, 

12 Archdeacons, 15 Heads of Colleges, 50 Canons, 
and about 80 parochial Prieſts choſe to quit their Pre- 
ferments, rather than their Religion: The vacant 

Places were filled yp by Proteſtants, and England be- 

came entirely reformed. in a ſhort Lime, after having 

ſeen the moſt eminent Reformers ſent to the Flames. 
Tas Houſe of Commons addreſſed the Queen to 
marry ; who told them, that, by the Ceremony of 
her Inauguration,. ſhe was married to her People, and 
her Subjects were to her inſtead of Children: That 
4 they would not want a Succeſſor when ſhe died ; and, 
| for her Part ſhe would be well contented, that the 
Marble ſhould tell to Poſterity, Here lies a Queen that 
reigned ſo long, and lived and died a Virgin, 

PHILIP had now no Hopes of marrying Elizabeth, 
and concluded a ſeparate Peace with France; which 
was followed by a Treaty between France and England, 
ſigned the 2d of April, whereby France was to keep 

Calais eight Years, and then reſtore it to England; and 
the French King was to give Security for the Payment 
of 500,000 Crowns of Gold to Elzabeth, in caſe the 

| Reſtitution was either refuſed or delayed, by Henry, or 
his Succeſſors, within the Time limited: But Calais 
my never reſtored, nor the 500,000 Crowns ever 

Pere E ſame Day a Treaty was ſigned between the 

Queen of England and the King and Queen of Scotland, 

; | | whereby 
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whereby the Fortifications of Aymouth, and all others A. D. 
erected in Scotland, ſince the Treaty of 1549, were to! 89. 
be erazed ; and other Differences were adjuſted : But 

the French Monarch was inſincere, and his Succeſſor 
ſoon after ſent Troops into Scotland, to join the Catho- 

lics of Eng/and for dethroning Elizabeth. 

QuEEN Elizabeth heard that the French Monarch A. D. 
had ordered Francis the Dauphin King, and Mary the 1559. 
Queen Dauphineſs, to aſſume the Title of King and 
Queen of Scotland, England, and Ireland, and to quarter 
their Arms accordingly, that no one might be ignorant 
of their Pretenſions. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the Eng- 
ih Ambaſſador in France, complained of this Uſurpa- 
tion with great Freedom : But the frivolous Anſwer 
to his Complaints let him ſee the little Regard France 
had for his Miſtreſs ; eſpecially. when the French Court 
declared, that the King and Queen of Scotland had only 
taken the Arms of England to oblige Elizabeth to quit 
thoſe of France. To this Throckmorton. replied, that 
twelve Kings of Erg/and had carried the Arms and 
Title of King of France, without being obliged to 
quit them by any Treaty : But his — were not 
heard; and Francis and Mary ſtill bore the Title they 
had uſurped: Which made Queen Elizabeth juſtly 
conceive, they regarded her as illegitimate: So that 
from this Time, E/zabeth conſidered Mary as a danger- 
ous Rival; and the Princes of Lorrain her Uncles, the 
Authors of this Uſurpation, as her moſt inveterate 
Enemies. | | 
Is. France and Scotland had remained in Tranquility, 
Father Daniel, a French Hiſtorian, acknowledges, that 
England was in Danger of being attacked from two 
Quarters at once, and diſturbed at Home by the ſtill 
numerous Adherents of the old Religion. The Princes 
of Lorrain formed a Deſign of attacking England by 
Scotland: But believed it impracticable, till the King 
and Queen were rendered abſolute in their Kingdom, 
which had been terribly embroiled ever ſince their 
Marriage. With this View, they ſent ſome Troops in- 
to Scotland, under the Command of dOy/e/, who 8 

ceive 
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A. D. ceived an Order to ſuffer no other Religion in that 
. Kingdom than the Roman Catholic; and the Queen 


Regent began to execute it, by publiſhing an Edict to 
that Purpoſe. This could not fail of producing new 
Troubles, as the Number of Proteſtants was now {© 
conſiderable in Scotland, that they were almoſt Maſters 
in the Aſſemblies of the States: Nor was it probable, 
that they would be drawn into a Project for dethroning 
a Proteſtant Queen, who was eſtabliſhing their Religion 


in England, to place a Catholic Queen on that Throne, 


who would thereby be enabled to deſtroy the Reforma. 


tion in both Kingdoms. 


_ HENRY the Second of France died on the 10th of 
Fuly, and was ſucceeded by his Son Francis the Second, 
who ſent more Forces into Scotland; where the Earl of 
Argyle, and the Earl of Arran, declared againſt the. 
Regent, and levied Forces to ſupport the Proteſtants : 
But they came to no Engagement; though this was the 
Origin of the Scotch Troubles, and Queen Flizabeth was 


their principal Object. The young King of France was 


incapable of holding the Reins of Government ; and 
the two Princes of Lorrain, Uncles to the young Queen, 
were entruſted with the Adminiſtration ; who perſecuted 
the Proteſtants in France, and continued their Deſign of 
dethroning the Queen of England. While the King of 
Spain cauled a great Number of Proteſtants to be burnt 


in that Kingdom; and, by theſe inhuman Executions, 


ſhewed the Subjects of the Low Countries what they 
were afterwards to expect, whole Privileges he had fo 
far violated, as plainly diſcovered his Intention of re- 
ducing them to Slavery ; in which he was gloriouſly 
oppoſed, and bravely prevented. 

MARY, eldeſt Daughter of Henry the Eighth, 
aſcended the Throne without any Diſturbance from 
Abroad: But the principal Sovercigns of Europe endea- 
voured to wreſt the Sceptre from F/izabeth, and this 
was principally owing to her invincible Attachment to 
the reformed Religion. Elixaleth had for Enemies, 
France, Spain, the Queen of Scotland, the Pope, and all 
the Catholic Powers: Lreland was ſo far from 1 

| | ept 
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kept in Submiſſion, that the Lords of that Country A. D. 
were continually committing Depredations upon one z. 
another, without acknowledging the royal Authority of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, any farther than it was found 
neceſſary to protect them againſt their Enemies; and 
the common 4r;/- had an Attachment to the Pope equal 
to their Ignorance, which was extreme: Nor was it 
one of the leaſt of Elizabeth's Cares to watch the Sub- 
jects of England, who had ſeen no leſs than four Altera- 
tions in the public Worſhip, in little more than twenty, 
Years; and it is certain that the Number of Roman 
Catholics in the Kingdom was very great, though the 
Reformed were ſtill more numerous. The Queen could 
depend on no Ally for Aſſiſtance; and was, therefore, 
to ſeek in herſelf, and her well · affected Subjects, what 
ſhe would have vainly ſought for elſewhere. Her 
rincipal Aim was to ſecure a tottering Crown ; and ſhe 
— that the beſt Way to ſucceed was to gain the Af- 
fection of her People, which was the governing Maxim 
of her Condut: The Qualities of her Heart and 
Mind were ſo diſpoſed, that ſhe never once deviated 
from ſo neceſſary a Rule: Wherefore, it may be 
afirmed, that no Monarch of England was ever more 
ſincerely beloved by the People, than Queen Elzabeth ; 
who never, through the whole Courſe of her Reign, 
was once denied by the Parliament the Supplies ſhe 
wanted, or complained of by her Subjects for loading 
them with unneceſſary Taxes. | 
As the French King had ſent ſeveral Bodies of Troops 
into Scotland, the Engliſß Queen had Cauſe to fear, 
that, if Mary had Children by Francis, France and Scot- | 
land would be united under one Head, which it was 
her great Intereſt to prevent. Accordingly, ſhe con- 
cluded a Treaty at Berwick, with the confederated 
Scotch; whereby ſhe took all the Nobility and Subjects 
of that Kingdom under her Protection, to maintain 
their Liberties and Privileges; and expel the French 
entirely out of the Kingdom. An Enylh Army of 
7000 Foot, and 1200 Horſe, commanded by William 
Lord Grey of Wilton, entered Scotland in April, _ 
joĩne 
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A. D. joined the confederated Scotch, amounting to 6000 Foot pe 
180. and 2000 Horſe; after which, they marched together an 
to Leith, where the French were retired, In the mean the 
Time, Queen Elizabeth publiſhed a Manifeſto to vindi. thi 
cate her Conduct; and the French Ambaſſador offered de 

to reſtore Calais, if ſhe would recal ber Forces out of 
Scotland; but ſhe anſwered, ſhe did not value that Fiþ. Cc 
Town ſo much as the Quiet of Britain. du 
Tus Siege of Leith was undertaken with great Diſh. W© fo! 
culties; though the Duke of Norfolk, Warden of the I. 
Northern Marches of England, brought a powerful eſt 
Reinforcement to the Eng//5 Camp. However, the MW At 
Place would hardly have been taken, if the Conſpiracy MW th 
of Amboiſe, which was then diſcovered in France, had G1 
not convinced the Princes of Lorrain, that the Seaſon of 
was not. proper for the Execution of their Deſigns dit 
againſt England, and made them think of recalling their W 
Forces from Scotland, With this View, two French me 
Ambaſſadors were ſent into Scetland, and were met by . 
two from England, who immediately agreed upon a w] 
Truce, which was ſoon followed by a Treaty concluded Ye 
at Edinburgh, whereby it was ſtipulated, ** That the ov 
King and Queen of Scotland, ſhould not aſſume the Fl 
Title of King gnd Queen of Ergland and Ireland, nor © 
bear the Arms of theſe Kingdoms; that the farther Re 
Satisfaction required by the Queen of England, for the Bu 
Injury done her, ſhould be referred to a Conference at Al 
London; and that, if the Commiſhoners could not he 
agree, the Deciſion ſhould be left to the King of be 
Spain. The King and Queen of France and Scotland, gr 
alſo agreed with the Queen of Ezg/and to perform their an 

Promiſes made to the Scots at Edinburgh: In Conſequence 
of which, the French and Engliſb quitted Scotland; and la 
an Act of Oblivion was ſent into that Kingdom, where 
it was confirmed by the States, who alſo made ſome If fo 
Laws favourable to the Reformation, after the Death ſac 
of the Queen-regent, who died in the Caſtle of Eain- 80 
Burgh, on the 10th of June. But the French Court Il V! 
refuſed to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh ; which con- be 
vinced Queen Elizabeth, that the Princes of Lorrain till I F- 
Fe Fo perſiſted | 
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perſiſted in the Deſign to wreſt the Crown from her; A. D. 
and this Belief was ever rooted in her Mind: While 382. 
the Uncles of Queen Mary could not foreſee how dear 

this Proceeding was to coſt their Niece, whoſe Gran- 

deur they ſo paſſionately defired. 

Wuarre Elizabeth was employed in theſe Affairs, her 
Court was attentive to watch her Motions, her Con- 
duct, and Inclination with regard to Marriage. Some 
a Princes had already made their Addreſles : 
Theſe were followed by the Earl of Arran, who was 
eſteemed the Heir apparent to the Crown of Scotland: 
And ſome of her own Subjects thought of aſpiring to 
the Royal Bed; but no believed he had better 
Ground to flatter his Hopes, than Robert Dadley, Son 
of the late Duke of Northumberland; whom ſhe ſo far 
dignified with her Favours, that at Court he was called 
only ny Lord, without any other Addition, which de- 
monſtrated her Preference of him to all her Nobility. 

The Queen was indirectly aſſaulted on all the Sides 
which are generally thought weakeſt in a Woman: 
Vet her Love of Royalty, and a Conſciouſneſs of her 
own Dignity, made her diſregard any connubial En- 

gement; as ſhe might preſerve her Throne * 

ent of any foreign Prince, and her Power without 
Reſtraint 9 any one of her own Subjects. The 
Buſineſs of Love was neglected for the more important 
Affairs of Government; to which the Queen applied 
herſelf with great Aſſiduity, with a View of rendering 
her Subjects as happy as poſſible ; well knowing, her 
greateſt Aſſiſtance was to low from them, in' Caſe of 
an Inyafion, which ſhe had Reaſon to expect. 

FRANCIS the Second, King of France and Scot- A. D 
land, died on the 5th of December 1560, in the Eigh- 1561." 
tenth Year of his Age, and without Iſſue; which occa- 
ſroned great Alterations in the French Court, as he was 
ſucceeded by his Brother Charles the Ninth, who was 
governed by his Mother Catherine de Medici; and the 
whole Kingdom was plunged in a bloody Civil War 
between the Chiefs of the Catholic Religion, and the 
French Proteſtants, commonly called Hugaenets. 

Vol. II. a Tas 
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A: D. THz new French Monarch had no Pretence to con- 

1561. cern himſelf with the Affairs of Scotland, any farther 

than as a common Ally; and he had no Manner of 
Demand upon England: Therefore, the Queen of Scor- 
land, by the Advice of her Uncles, quitted the Title 
of Queen of England, which ſhe had bore ever ſince the 
Treaty of Cateau. But this was not ſufficient to ſatisfy; 
Elizabeth, who, like her Grandfather Henry the Seventh, 
was ſo jealous of the Crown, that ſhe was always uneaſy 
on that Account; and ſent an Ambaſlador to Mary, to 
preſs her to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh ; who an- 
ſwered, that this Affair concerned her only as Queen of 
Scotland, and that ſhe would not confirm it, without the 
Advice of her Scoztih Nobility. On this Occaſion, 
Elizabeth refuſed a ſafe Conduct to Mary, who was 
defirous to return into her Kingdom, and happily arriv. 
ed there by Sea without any ſafe Conduct; though, if 
ſhe had been taken, it is probable ſhe would have been 
detained in England, at leaſt till ſhe had ratified the 
Treaty of Edinburgh. : 

Tu Friends of Mary adviſed her to enter into a 
ſtrict Friendſhip with E/zateth;. to endeavour to. be 
declared her preſumptive Heir ; and, under Colour of 
that Correſpondence, to form a Party in Exglaud, where 
was no Want of Male-contents to be ſerviceable on 
Occaſion : But both Queens were diffident of each 
other; and, though mutual Profeſſions of Friendſhip 
paſſed between them, there was no real Cordiality ; 
tor E/izabeth was jealous that her Subjects would adore 
the Queen of Scotland as the Riſing Sun, if ſhe was de- 
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clared preſumptive Heir to the Egli Crown ; and — 
Mary ſuſpected that the Queen of Erg/and intended to Y 
deprive her of the Succeſhon, by wanting her to ratify 
the Treaty of Eginburgh, eſpecially as the Eugliſß had R 
ſyfliciently diſcovered their Intention to regulate the 1 
Succeſſion by the Will of Henry the Eighth, where the hy 
Poſterity 1 Margaret Queen of Scotland was omitted, be 
and the Ducheſs of 5 placed next to Elizabeth. 

A. D. Tae Dread of an Union between Great- Britain and 0 


156:. France, was the only Band that had attached the Kin | 
— | 5 E. 
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of Spain to England : But, on the Death bf Francis the A. h. 
Second, he no longer dreaded ſuch an Union, and be; 1562. 
came entirely eſtranged to Queen Elizabeth 5+ who had 


alſo. highly incurred the Diſpleaſure of the Pope; by 

refuſing to admit his Nuncio in England, or to ſend a 
of her Biſhops to the Council of 'Trext. " Ehzaberh, 
thereſore, took Care in Time for her Defence; for ſhe 
em ao the whole Year in Preparations; and always 
took Care to have a good Fleet in Readineſs, knowing 
that her Navy was the beſt Bulwark of England. Some 
Diſturbances - broke out among the Catholics; and it 
was diſcovered that the — of Scotland was to ſerve 
for Pretence to the Revolt, on Account of her Title 
to the Crown of England: But the Earl and Counteſs 
of Lenox were ſent to the Tower, for holding a ſecret 
Correſpondence with Mary; while A#thur Pole and his 
Brother were impriſoned, for forming a Patty in the 
Kingdom; which put a Stop to any Kind of Infurrec- 
tion. The Counteſs of Lenox was the Daughter of 
Margaret Queen of Scotland, by the Earl of Angus her 
ſecond Huſband : And the Poles were deſcended from 
the Houſe of. York, being great Grand- children to 
George Duke of Clarence, Brother to Edward the Fourth; 
ſo that the Queen, in Conſideration of their illuſtrious 
Deſcent, forgave their Offence. But Catherine Grey, 
Siſter of thes Tata unhappy Lady Far? Grey, was treated 
with ſome Severity by the Queen, only becauſe ſhe was 
her near Relation : For ſhe had married, and was with 
Child by the Earl of Hertford; on which Account ſhe 
was committed to the Tower, where ſhe died after nine 
Years Impriſonment. ) V7 31.2649 DR mancg 
SHAN O- NE Al, Earl of Tirone, had fomented a 
Rebellion in Ireland, ever ſince the Year 1560; but 
now came and made his Submiſſion to Queen E¹,ꝭ tb, 
who granted him a Pardon: Though he ſoon” after 
began another Inſurrection, in which he periſhed... + 
Tur Duke of Guiſe was at the Head of the Catholic 
Party in France, which was inſinitely more powerful 
than that. of the Hyuguenots, who applied to Queen 
Elizabeth for Ailiſtance, _ concluded a Treaty: _ 
| 2 er. 
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A. D. her, whereby they e d to put the Queen in 
1862. poſſeſſion of 2 ay to be — the 
Reſtitution of Calais; and the Queen agreed to 
furniſh them with 100,000 Crowns, and 6000 Men, 
half to be employed in the Defence of Dieppe and 
Roan, and half to be put into Garriſon at Hawre-. 
de-grace in Normandy, where they arrived under the 
Command of Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick. The 
Battle of Dreur was fought, between the Catholics 
and the Huguenots, with almoſt equal Loſs ; the 
Prince of Conde, and the Conſtable Montmorency, who 
commanded-thetwo Armies, being both taken Priſoners. 
The King of Nawarre and the D uke of Guiſe inveſted 
Rean before the Enghfs Forces could arrive there to aſſiſt 
the Huguenots : However, about five Hundred of them 
were thrown-into'the'Place, which was obliged to ſur- | 
render after a vigorous Reſiſtance, wherein the King of | 
Navarre was mortally wounded, | | 
A. D. THE Duke of Gui/z undertook the Siege of Or. 
#562. fears, Which was continued with ſo much Vigour as 
to threaten the total Extinction of the Huguenors : * 
But the Duke, aſter making himſelf Maſter of the 
Suburbs, was aſſaſſinated by one Poltrot, a Proteſtant | 
Enthuſiaſt, who diſcharged into his Breaſt a Piſtol | 
loaded. with poiſoned Balls, whereby he murdered the : 
ableſt General, and the fineſt Gentleman, that France or . 
Europe had ſeen for many Years. The Duke lingered a | 
ſhort Time, and in his dying Moments ſent his ſerious 
Advice to the Queen Regent to make a Peace on any | 
Terms with the Huguenots ; which was immediately 
concluded, without any Care taken by the Prince of 
Conde to have his generdus Friend the Queen of Eng- 
Aan included. Nor was this all: For Char/es the ninth 
beſieged Havre de- grace, and the Huguenets diſtinguiſn- 
ed themſelves in driving the Enxgliſb out of a Place | 
which themſelves had put into their Hands : How- 
| 


ever, the Town was defended by the Earl of Warwick, 
with great Bravery and Intrepidity ; nor would it have 
been reduced if the Garriſon: had not been ſwept away 
by the Plague; which obliged them to capitulate, _ 

. reſtore 
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reſtore the Town to the French Monarch, who ſoon A. D 
after concluded a Pence wit he Queer! of England, 1563. 


and the Eng/i/b-Forces returned Home before they were 
free from the Plagne, which made ſuch terrible Ravages 
in England, that above 20,900 Perſons died of it in 
London only. 7 


Tur Death of the Duke of Gwi/e made ſome Altera- A. n. 
tion in the Affairs of the Queen of Scotland, who de- 1564. 


fired the Advice of Queen Elizabeth concerning her 
propoſed Marriage With the Arch-Duke: But E/iza- 
beth told her, that ſuch an Allianee would remove her 
for ever from the 'Throne of England, nee the Engliſ 
would never run the Hazard of falling under che B. 
minion of the Houſe of Auftria; and adviſed her to 
marry ſome Engliſb Nobleman. Elizabeth intended 
the Lord Dugley for the Huſband of Mary, who deſiſt- 
ed from the Deſign of marrying the Arch Duke, but 
determined to evade the Propoſal concerning Piu. 

Tur Queen of Englanid;' was no in he irtieth 
Year of ther Age; and the Queen Uf Srörlaud in Rer 
ö Twenty · ſecond Phe former Was agreeable in Perſon * 
and the latter ſo beautiful that, às it has heen well 
obſerved, even to this Day, among her Countrymen, 
the Name of Mary is only another Name for Beauty 


itſelf, It was the Intereſbof Elisabeth to keep Mary 


from marrying at all; but Mary was determined to 
chooſe- a Ffoſband for herſelf,” and caſt ker Eyes upon 
Henry Lord Darnley, Son of the Counteſs of Lendx, 
who, as has been obſerved before, was the Dau hter 
of Queen Margaret, by her ſecond Marriage with the 
Earl of Angus, as Mary was the Grand- daughter by 
her firſt Marriage with James the Fourth, and this 
Margaret wis eldeſt Daughter of 'Henry the Seyenth of 
England. Lord Darniey was therefore ch 
of the Tudor Liſie, and had been'bred- 5 
of -England': He was nineteen Yeats Old-; And had the 


and was alſo in Hopes of receiving à conſiderible 


—— 


>» 


Adyantage by this Marriage, 'ſpectally-as the Baer 
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A D els of Suff ,was dead: For it could be alledged, ia 
1544. Behalf :of the Counteſs; of Lenox, that ſhe was one 
= Hege, nearer than Mary, in the Succeſſion of the 
Crown «of: Hugland; and ſhe imagined, that this Rea- 
ſan, would prevail, if ſupported by. Elizabeth: So, to 
avoid this Competition, — reſolved to unite the 
Titles of the two Families by ber Marriage with the 
Lord Darnley, Son of Mathes Stewart, Earl of Lenoæ, 
to whom Henry the Eighth had given his Niece in Mar- 
riagez on which, Account he minder into England, in 

the Reign of. that Prince. | tau 
Q 50 os 19992 Affair, ithe wa / behaved | with 
Himulatign. Way, artfully: drew the Earl of 
- DL d Lord Darnley.into Scotland: While Elizabet) 

— 


the Earl of Bedford with a formal Propoſal to Mary 
her to marry Dudley, lately created Earl of 'Leice/- 
Queen Ehz4be/b herſelf told Melaul, . That fhe 
elteemed Dudley, as her Brother, and heſt Friend, whom 
=_ He; Fe d, navevherſelf, married, had ſhe ever been 
ol pid: ed to have taken 4 Häſband: But Mary had el 
= 229 upon Harnigis. and thought EAab ab only 
1 ropoſ 22 fer to her, that ſhe herſelf might-marry 
[| Fm leſs Niſhongur, after his, having been and 


ROS a 
A. D., 0 1 5 - Queen, of Scothand had * e Tine . 
ee tained, David \Rigig,, or Rigg, an Italian, who govern- 


fie d which brought on her Deſtruction. 
g Mas the Sogzof arMiyſician at Juris, 2nd attended 
8 5 : Ur ettoin his Ambaſſy to Scoi/and;' where his 
elegant. alte for Muſic. gave him an Opportunity of 
be ban Mud, into the Favour, of the Queen. It 
s been apprehended, that Rixio adviſed Queen Mary 
10 marxy e Nara. Nor is it improbable; for, 
when: that Lor ved; in Sporland, Rixio inſtantly con- 
ien e fog 72 0 5 with, * „that they both 
Jay 9. The: Earl of Murray, and many 
al Scotch Nobility, were Seren 
averſe to oa 10 — Marriage of their Queen to Lord 
Darn, 99 — 11 he was a Reman Catholic, and 


mage e anger 


* 
E 
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ple alſo began to murmer by the Inſtigations of the A. D. 
diſaffected Lords, who confederated themſelves to pre- 1382. 


vent the Marriage. But all was in vain; the Queen 
was infatuated, and was determined to make Daruley a 
King, on whom ſhe had lately conferred the Titles of 
Duke of Rotbſay, Earl of Roe, and Baron of Arda- 
manac, Which are the uſual Titles of the eldeſt and 
ſecond Sons of Scotland. She communicated her 
Deſign to Elzabeth, for her Approbation; ſince, by 
her Advice, ſhe had choſe an Enz/i/aman, deſcended 
from the Royal Blood of both Kingdoms, and the firſt 
Nobleman of all Britain. Elixabeth expreſſed her Piſ- 
like of this Marriage in the ſtrongeſt Terms; ſignify- 
ing to the Earl of Lenox and the Lord Darnley, that 
their Eſtates would be forfeited, if they did not imme- 
diately return to England, and alſo by encouraging the 
diſcontented Lords with Hopes of her Protection. 
However, Mary ſolemnized her Marriage with Lord 
Darmiey, in her own Chapel, on the 29th of Tuly: Af- 
ter which ſhe put herſelf at the Head of 4000 Men, 
and obliged the confederate Lords to retire into Eng- 
land; where they found a ſafe Retreat, notwithſtand- 
ing the Treaty of 1560, whereby the two Queens 
mutually 383 to deliver the ſugitive Rebels: But 
1 


Eliæabeth diſowned that ſhe was concerned in their Re- 
bellion. | , 2 


- MARY ordered that her new Huſband ſhould be X. p. 
ſtiled King of Scotland, and ſhewed great Fondneſs for 1 566. 


him at firſt : But this wa* ſoon after turned into an ex- 
treme Averſion. She has been accuſed of many 
Familiarities with her Favourite R:z:v : They may un- 
juſdy have been called ſcandalous; but they were 


certainly indiſcreet. Her Huſband grew jealous, and 


that Jealouſy was increaſed by the Friends of the fugi- 
tive Lords, who fo far aggravated many Circumſtances 
to the King concerning Rzz20, as to inſpire him with 
the Deſign of diſpatching him out of the Way. His 
Inſtruments were the Earl of Morton and ſome others, 
who wounded him in the Preſence of the Queen, when 
der was advanced about five Months in her Pregnancy; 


3 G 4 which 
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A. b. which made Melvi]! ſay, it appeared to be done, tg 
1566. deſtroy both her and her Child: They then drew Nixig 
into an outer Room, and completed the Murder with 
fifty- ſix Stabs. 

rox the Death of Rizio, a Guard was ſet upon the 
Queen, and the fugitive Lords returned to Court. She 
eſcaped to Dunbar, and by her Tongue ſeemed recon- 
ciled to her Huſband; though ſhe hated him in her 
Heart: For now the Earl of Bothwel began to hold the 
Place which R:z:o had poſſeſſed in her Affection. The 
Queen had reſolved to lie-in at Stirling: But, ſeeing | 
the King arrive there, ſhe retired without him to the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, where ſhe was delivered of a 
Prince on the 19th of June, who was baptized by the 
Name of James, after the Manner of the Church of 
Name: He afterwards ſucceeded his Mother in the 
Throne of Scot/and, and Queen Elizabeth in the Throne 
of England, the latter of whom was his Godmother ; 
ſaying, © That the Queen of Scots was Mother of a 
Son, while ſhe was but a barren Stock.” 
Tu Scotch Queen treated her Huſband with great 
Indifference and Indignity. While ſhe beſtowed all her 
Favours on Pethavel, who 7 31 with a royal Mag- 
nificence; upon which the King retired to Capes, 
where he was ſeized with a „ e occaſioned 
by Poiſon; though, with great Di 
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ifficulty, he overcame 
the Violence of his Diſtemper. It is reported that he 
was poiſoned by the Earl of Bothawe/; of which there 
is great Probability ; becauſe he was ſoon afterwards 
certainly murdered by the Earl, who married the Queen 
: oy, Months after the tragical Death of the King her 
ouſe. 5 
A. D. "DARNLE Y is ſaid © To have every bad Quality 
1567, both of Head and Heart; that his Conceptions were 
narrow, yet his Ambition inſatiable : That he headed 
a Party, which was for ſtripping the Queen of all Au- 
thority : That his Conduct was diſreſpectful and ſac- 
tious ; his Behaviour lewd and inſolent; his Compani- 
ons Sots -and Fools; and his Adviſers Villains and 
Traitors ; as alſo that he had the Brutality to * the 
| ucen 
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Queen with a Diſeaſe, then as uncomm as it Is Joath- A. 


» 
ſome: But this could never juſtify his e bot ex- 1867. 


cuſe his Murderers. Ttis coſta that — | 
nated the Beginning of the Year 1 567 wes 8 
had been propoſed by Bothwel, 27. and gthers 

the Queen; which he" rejected. the mean Tine, 
her Haſband fell ſick ; and the Queen fared t her Ma. 
jeſty, to prove herſelf to be a Wife. 5 had Rim 


removed to Edinburgh, and lodged i A ela, as; 
Place of good Air, where he mi Fr 
Health. She continued to viſit hit Ao mole 
endearing Marks of her AﬀeQon ; 200 0 welt 


Enemies confeſs, ſhe omitted nothing to um, 
ſhe did not bear him the leaſt II- Wilf: But r al er 
Tenderneſs for Darnley has been miſrepreſented her 
Enemies. After the King had Todged in a lonely 
Houſe near the Walls vs the City about. a Fortnight, 
the Houſe was blown up with 5 wder, in 
Night, of che roth of February, and his dead B 
was found at ſome Piſtance from the Ruins: Aﬀet 
which it was ſaid; on one Hand, that the Violence b 
the Gun- powder threw the King into the Garden z 
and, on e other, that he was ſtrangled with a:Nap- 
kin, and Grow into the Garden, before the Houſe was 
blown up : The latter of which Accounts is the moſt 
probable. Buchanan ſays, the Ee ordered the Body 
to be interred near:Rizio ; but this has been called an 
infamous Lie by a Modern, and infinitely more diſin- 
tereſted Author, who has honeſtly vindjcated the Cha- 
rater of Mary, from the cruel and virulent Aſperſions 
of her Enemies. It is certain, the Body of Daraley 
was interred with the Remains of other royal Perſon- 
age, and not mingled with the ignoble Duſt of Riz. 
Queen was, to Appearance, inconſolable, and 
omitted nothing to bfing the Murderers to Juſtice ; of 
which the Earl of Lenox, F ather to the murdered King, 
expreſſed his Satisfaction, in a Letter to the Queen: 
But he accuſed the Earl of Bothawel, and fix other Per- 
fons, with the Murder. They were brought to Trial 
en the 12th of April, and acquitted by a Jury, of 
G 5 which 


Author of the Death of her 


tha 


Creature to the Earl o 


A. D. For the Earl. of 33 was 3 But this 
Her Acy ittal | cauſed great Clamour againſt he: Queep, be- 


>, of the \Notoriety of. Bothrwel's. Guilt, who was 
5 0 Laws. WI he ought, io. have been con. 
ys 985 uſtice. © TRL a 996 | 
ature. of this woch ing Murder has han dif. 
Kent xelated ; and the Blood of Darnhey laid to the 
Charge: of his Queen, as well as of Murray and Both. 
N Willi 75 Camden has defended Mary, and repre- 
Lent the. Earl of Murray as the Author, not only. of 
1 (Ny ez hut even of all the Troubles Which hap- 
in Scotland, Aſter - t e Marriage of the Queen 
A i the Second. He repreſents Mary as a Pat- 
tern of. Virtue; and, where the. two Queens muſt be 
Near 8 put in Oppoſition, | e does it ſo artfully, 
"that þ appears to be in the Wrong. 
As the 3 of Camaęn was to vindicate Mary ; 
0 che Deſign of George, Buchanan. Mas, 45 blacken her 
(Reputation. He was, a .Scotchman, and 3 Proteſtant; 
oſe Aim was to dier. that Queen — Was, the ſole 
. Cauſe 3 the Troub) es.of Cala and Fre the 


JAMES MEL 1L in ROW 3 ſlightly 
touches upon ſuch Paſlages that can reflect on the 
Queen ; but his 3 agree in the principal Parts 


related by Buchanan, : \ . 


Ir is difficult to find « out the Truth ": what has 


been related by theſe three different Hiſtorians. Cam- 
den was employed by James the Firſt, to juſtify the 


Character of his Mother Queen Mary: Which made 


Oſborn ſay, © That his J. ines were directed by King 


James, and he led rather to vindicate the Honour an 
Integrity of his Mother, than to do Right for a Miſtreſs, 
al ſrom a Schoolmaſter, raiſed him to a Capacity 
of being the firſt King at Arms.” Buchanan was a 
of 1 Murray; and is called by Cam- 
den, a mercenary Writer, whoſe Works were con- 
demned by the States of Scotland. But Melvil is irre- 
proachable ; for he was much eſteemed by Mary, 
21 em 1ploye ed him in ſeveral Embaſſies, and of whom 
e 
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he ſpeaks every where with ſuch great Caution, that A. D. 
it is plain he was always attached to the Intereſt of 15672. . 
that Princeſs: Nor has he wrote either to praiſe or 
accuſe the Queen, but purely for the Inſtruction of his 
Son, in what paſſed in his own Times, from the Year 
1563 to 1594. Though it has been ſaid, of theſe 
three Hiſtorians, in Regard to Gow Mary, „That 
Camden has ſcarce ſaid one Word of Truth; that 
Buchanan has ſaid all the Truth, and more than the 
Truth; as alſo that Melvil has ſaid the Truth, but 
not the whole Truth.” - Though, fays a modern 
Hiſtorian, ** The Truth is, both Mary and Lenox were 
baſely abuſed. - Morton and- Murray, with their Faction, - 
were deeply with Bothavel in the Contrivance, if. not in 
the Execution of the Murder; and, though they 
ſeemed to be the loudeſt in the Chace, yet they art- 
fully foiled the Scent.” “ * 
MELVII. fays, Every Body ſuſpected the Earl of 
Bethwel; who remained ſtill the greateſt Favourite at 
Court.” He now began to throw off the Maſk of his 
Ambition, and to think of making the Queen his 
Wife, whoſe Perſon he ſeized on her Return from S:r- 
ling to Edinburgh, and conveyed her to his Caſtle of 
Dunbar, under a Kind of Reſtraint; though, without 
Reſiſtance on her Part. Botbæuel procured a Divorce 
from his Wife, and carried the Queen to Edinburgh, - 
where he prevailed on her to create him Duke of 
Orkney, and to marry him; which more than ever 
alienated the Affection of her Subjects, as ſne had 
married a Man, who was univerſally confidered as the 
Murderer of her former Huſband. Her Conduct was 
diſapproved: by Queen Elizabeth, who had difluaded 
her from ſuch a Match, as the Parliament of Scotland 
itſelf had not declared Bothwell to be innocent. The 
French Monarch ſignified his Aſtoniſhment at the Mar- 
riage : While ſeveral Scorch Lords ſigned a Confederacy 
to diſſolve it, and bring the Murderers of the King to 
condign Puniſhment. | 
BOTHWEL increaſed his Guilt by his Inſoleney ; 
and treated the Queen with ſuch Brutality, that MI 
; G 6 ſays, 
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A. D. ſays, he heard her one Day call for a Knife to ſtab her. 
#567. ſelf, being unable to bear his unmanly Treatment, 
While Mary and Bothawel were raifing Forces at Dunbar, 
the confederated Lords entered Edinburgh, where they to 
were joined by many of the Citizens. Both Armies 
met within ſix Miles of the City, where Mary found 
her Troops extremely cold in the Quarrel of Bat hauel, 
whom ſhe ordered to provide for his own Safety by ' 
Flight, and took the fatal Reſolution of ſubmitting to 
the Lords, who led her to their Camp, and, inſtead of 
ſtopping where they ought, by laying hold of Mary's 
growing Diſeſteem for Bothawwe/, proceeded to Acts of 
the blackeſt Treaſon and Cruelty. They carried their 
Queen to Zadinburgb like a Priſoner; and, as ſuch, 
- confined her to the Caſtle of Lachlewin, ſituated in the 
Middle of a Lake, where ſhe was committed to the 
Cuſtody of the Earl of Murray's Mother, who pre- 
$ended to have been married to Mary's Father, and 
was an irreconcilegble Enemy to all the legitimate 
Branches of the Houſe of Stewart. 

KNOX from the Pulpit, and Buchanan from the 
Preſs, had ſo much inflamed the Minds of the infatuated 
People, that it ſeemed they could be no otherwiſe 
appeaſed than by the Blood of their a Queen. 

he Nobility were for bringing her to a Trial, and 
depriving her of her Life: They pretended to have 
many Precedents, grounded on their own Laws, for 
putting to Death their Sovereigns : But they were 
afraid of practiſing them, as they might draw on the 
Reſentment of the Queen of England, and other ſove- 
reign Princes, by ſetting a flagrant Example of Rebel- 
lion to the reft of the World. However, they com- 
pelled their Queen to fign three Inſtruments ; whereby 
me quitted the Government in Favour of her Son, and 
conſtituted Murray to act as Regent during the Minority. 
The Prince was crowned at Srirking, when he was 13 
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Months old: And the Queen was treated with the ut- 
moſt Inhumanity, notwithſtanding the Courts of Exg- 
land and France interfered to get her at Liberty, and t 
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moſt rational Part of her Subjects compaſſionated her A 
| unhappy Situation, 1567, 


* 


D. 


QUEEN Mary found Means to write a private Letter A. B. 
to Queen Elzabeth, whoſe Conduct to her had been 1868. 


irreproachable during all her Misfortunes. The ſame 
Day Mary made her Eſcape, by the Afliſtance of ſome 
Friends; and, notwithſtanding all the Arts of her 
Enemies, ſhe was flill ſo much beloved in her King- 
dom, that ſhe was at the Head of 6000 Men in a few 
Hours after ſhe was at Liberty: While Bachaue fled 
from the Orkneys, and took Refuge in Denmark, where 
he finiſhed his pions ui, in great Want and Miſery ; 
et, even then, doing Juſtice.to the injured Honour of 
his Sovereign. Mary was joined by ſeveral of her 
Nobility : But Murray, the Regent, marched an Army 
againſt the Queen, and, on the 13th of May, diſperſed 
her Forces at Lang/ide: Upon which, Mary was ſo 
much diſpirited, that ſhe put her Safety in Flight. 
She was attended by a few faithful Friends, who con- 
jured her nat to ſeek for Protection in Exgland: But 
Mary had ſo good an Opinion of Elzaheth, that ſhe 
was deaf to all Remonſtrances, and took Paſſage in 
Galloway, in a Fiſher-boat, with Lord Herries, and 
ſome others, who arrived at Workingtan in Cumberland, 
from whence ſhe was hanourably conducted to Carliſſe. 
Tuis Retreat into England was fatal to the Queen of 
Scotland, Mary had no ſafe Conduct from Elzabeth : 
Leiceſter became her mortal Enemy, the Moment he 
heard of her Misfortunes ; and Cæcil had been ſo from 
the Beginning. Mary in vain ſolicited to have an In- 
terview with Elizabeth : She complained to her of the 
Behaviour of the Ezg/iþ Miniſters; and told her ſhe 
was kept like a Priſoner at Cariiſſe. She threatened to 
appeal to all the Princes of Europe, whether ſhe had 
received tht Treatment due to a diſtreſſed Queen from 
her ProteQreſs : But Elizabeth was ſo much offended 
at ſuch Expreſſions, as to ſay, * The Engi/ Lion was 
generous ; yet not to be braved.” 
Tux Counteſs of Lenox had Acceſs to the Queen of 


England, and was perpetually applying to her for 32 
dre 
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A. D. dreſs on the Murderers of her Son: Upon which May 
1568. offered to have her Innocency tried before EAxabeth, 
* * Weſiminſter-Hall. Elizabeth took Mary at her Word, 
— and appointed the Duke of Norfolk, with other Com. 
| Fe,” is to hear the mutual Charges between her and 
her Subjects; which Commiſſioners were met at Vert 
hy the Wihop of Roſs and others for Queen Mary, 2; 
'alſo by the Earl of Murray, with other Commiſſioners 
of Scotland, on the 4th of Ofober. The Earl of Mur. 
| ray produced 'the whole Strength of his Evidence 
4 againſt his Queen, conſiſting in Letters, ſaid to be writ. 
| ten by her to Bothwwel, which implied that ſhe was ac. 
ceſſary to the Murder of Darnley; but Murray was ſo 
conſcious that theſe Letters were forged, that he 
thought proper to mention them no more after they 
were exhibited. 1 
Tun Enemies of Mary improved every Circumſtance 
to her Diſcreꝗdit with Elizabeth; and perhaps the latter 
i Queen would have been glad to have found the former 
1k guilty. Elizabeth removed the Seſſion of this Com- 
| miſſion from York to Weſtminſter, where Murray became 
the Accuſer of the Queen, who at York had been the 
Accuſer of Murray. The Earl accufed Bothæuel as the 
Perpetrator of the Murder of the King, and the Queen 
as. an Acceſſary : Whereupon Mary requeſted that ſhe 
might clear herſelf in Perſon before E//zabeth ; promi- 
ſing to throw the whole Blame of this Accuſation on 
Murray and his Colleagues ; but her Enemies prevented 
her from being indulged in that Requeſt, to which ſhe 
had an indubitable Right, as being apprehenſive that 
her Innocence would become apparent to all the World. 
This occaſioned the Commiſſioners for Mary to enter a 
Proteſt againſt all farther Proceedings, which put an 
End to the Conferences : Buther Commiſſioners offered; 
if ſhe might be brought to a public Trial, to bring 
Proofs that Murray, or his Aſſociates, were the Mur- 
derers of her Huſband. 
A. D. THz Queen of Scotland was now at Balten Caſtle, 
1569. under the Care of Lord Scroop and Sir Francis Krolles : 
From whence ſhe ſent a Letter to her Friends in Scor- 
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land, upbraiding the Queen of Eagland with Breach of A. D. 
a — 2 and 'Freachery towards her Cauſe; which 1369. 
Letter was intercepted by Elixabeth, and gave her a 
ſtronger Averſiön to Mary. At this Time, Marr 
himſelf made a Propoſal: to the Duke of Norfolk, t 
0 marry. him to the Queen of Scotland ; which pleaſtd the 
; Duke.: But Queen Elizabeth was ſo much incenſed with 
Mary, that ſhe ordered her to be removed-as a Priſoner 
to Tatbury, t Which was a royal Caſtle in Szafforapire, 
committed to the Care of- the Ear of Shzexu/bury. 
Queen Mary had little Liberty; Vet ſnie wrote to the 
Courts of France and Spain about her Marriage with 
Norfalt, and both thoſe Monarchs approved of the 
Match, which ſerved only the more to exaſperate 
Elizabeth, who committed Norfbll, and his Friend the 
Lord Lumley, to the Tower. This was the Occaſion of 
a Rebellion in the North, headed by the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and M eſtmorelnnd, who were Friends to 
Mary, and the Roman Catholics: They were at the Head 
of about 6000, Men, and propoſed: to deliver Mary 
from her Impriſonment at Tuthary Caſtle i But, under- 
ſtanding that her Keepers had removed her to Coventry, 
they laid that Project aſide, and took Bernard Caſ- 
tle, The Earl of Suſex was ſent againſt the Rebels, 
with 7000 Men; and the rebel Lords, at Naworth, 
deſerted their Followers, many of whom were executed. 
After this, another Inſurrection was headed by Leonard 
Dacres, ſecond Son to Lord Dacres of Gille/land ; but 
it was ſpeedily ſuppreſſed by the Lord Huſabn. 
MURRAY requeſted Queen Elizabeth to deliver 
Queen Mary into his Hands, which ſhe refuſed ; and 
he was ſoon afterwards murdered by one Hamilton, on 
Occaſion of a private Quarrel. ' Elixabeth would have 
Lenox to ſucceed: him as Regent, and ſent an Army in- 
to Scotland for that Purpoſe, who committed great 
Plunder in their March to Edinburgh, and obliged the 
Scotch Nobility to accept of Lexcæ for their Regent 
after which they returned to England. 
Tas Engliſß Papiſts publiſhed Libels againſt Queen 
Elizabeth, tor her Confinement of Mary, who was = 
Vil mie 
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A. D. miſed Aſſiſtance from Fran and Spain. One Felton was 
1569. ſo audacious as to fix the Bull of her Excommunication 
upon the Doors of the epiſcopal Palace in Landon; for 
which he was executed. But Queen Elxabeth counter. 
ballanced ane Motive of Intereſt with another; and, 
abaut this Time, politically ſeemed to give Ear to a 
Propoſal of a Marriage, formerly mentioned by the 
Queen-mother of Fraxce, between herſelf and the 
Duke of yer, Brother to the French King: Though 
this was only to amuſe the French, who befriended Ma- 
only to ſerve their own Views againſt England. 
was now confined at Chatfwworth in Derbyſbire; and a 
Conſpiracy, headed by two Sons of the Earl of Derhy, * 
was entered into for delivering her from her Confine- 1 
ment; but the Conſpiracy was diſcovered, and Mary 
more carefully looked after ; though Ezabeth had en- 
tered into a Treaty for her Deliverance : However, 
the Duke of Norfalt was releaſed from the Tower, on 
ing his Bond never to proſecute his Affair with the 
—— of Scots, and on his remaining at Howard Houſe, 
now called the Charter-houſe, in — The Arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews was executed upon a Gibbet at 
Stirling, for ' his Attachment to Mary ; who ſoon after- 
wards fell a Sacrifice herſelf. 

Duxixd theſe Tranſactions b. Veen the two Queens, 
the Term for the Reſtitution of Ca/ais was expired : But 
the French King refuſed to perform the Treaty of 
Cateau, and deliver up the Town, which was demanded 
by Elzabeth, who kept her Country in a profound 
Peace, for ſome Years ; while Scotland, France, and the 
Low Countries, were in Trouble and Conſuſion. It 
Vas ſcarce to be doubted, that the War, which was 
waging at once with the Proteſtants of France and the 
Low Countries, was the Effect of the mutual Counſels 
of the French and Spam Courts; and that the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Proteſtant Religion, was the principal Object 
theſe two Courts had in View. A barbarous Maſſacre 
was made of the Proteſtants in Paris, where the great 
Coligny was inhumanly murdered : While the * 
of the Duke of Alba in the Netberlands was W 
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leled, and the brave Count of E was beheaded ata h. 
Bruſſels ; after which, no Offers from Phil could pacify 1569, 


the Vetherlanders, who never left purſuing their Revenge, 
till they had entirely ſhook off the Stan Yoke. 
Queen Elzabeth aſſiſted the French Huguenots with a 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold, and a good 
Train of Artillery. She alſo protected many Flemi/b 
Families, who fled to England for Refuge from the Bar- 
barity of the Spaniarat; and ſhe gave them Leave to 
ſettle in ſeveral good Towns, particularly Norcuich, 
Colcheſter, Sandwich, and Maid/ione, which turned to 
the great Advantage of England; for theſe Flemings 
were the firſt that brought into the Nation the Art 
of making Bays and Says, and other Goods of the 
like Kind. The Engiþ Commerce was interrupted 
with Spain: But the Queen took Care to extend it in 
Ruſſia, where ſhe obtained from the Czar Bafilowitz 
ſeveral conſiderable Privileges for her Merchants. 
Tus Queen of, Scatland had ſeveral Friends in that 
Kingdom, who killed the Earl of Lenaæ in cold Blood, 
and the Earl of Mar was choſen Regent in his Room. 
The Pope, Spain, the Houſe of Lorrain, the Eng/zp, 
Scotch, and Jriſþ Catholics, confined not themſelves to 
the freeing the unhappy Queen, but their Aim was to 
ſet her on the Throne of EAgland; and conſequently it 
was more dangerous for E/izabeth to releaſe her, than to 
keep her confined, which induced her.to amuſe Mary 
only with the Hopes of Liberty, while ſhe determined 
within herſelf to keep her Priſoner. By detaining Mary 
in Priſon, there was no Queſtion, Elizabeth — incur 
the Indignation of all Eurqpe, by. this exceſſive Severity, 
the Motives whereof would nat be generally known. 
It cannot be denied, that a Sovereign has Power to 
ſeize a foreign Prince, Who enters his Territories with- 
out a ſafe Conduct: But there are Caſes wherein ſtridtt 
Right becomes the greateſt Injuſtice. Such was the 
Caſe of Richard the Firſt of England, when he was 
ſeized by Leopold Duke of Aulria, and impriſoned 
fifteen Months: Such alſo was the-Caſe.of the King of 


Scatiand”s eldeſt Son, who was ſeized by Henry the 
Fourth 
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A. D. Fourth of England, under Colour that he was come in. 
1569. to his Dominions without Leave; and that Prince was 
detained till the Reign of Henry the Sixth. But, it 
Mary's. Caſe, the Circumſtances appeared ſtill more 
favourable: For it was a Woman vanquiſhed by her 
own Subjects, whoſe Violence ſhe feared, and who, 
far from being ſuſpected of any ill Deſign againit Ex. 
land, was come only for Refuge in a Country, where 
ſhe ſeemed the next Heir to the Crown, and to implore 
the Protection of a Queen her near Relation, who had 
always affected to give her Marks of her Friendſhip : 80 
that to. conſider her Fault, only as a Sort of Breach df 
the Law-of Nations, ſhe could not deſerve to be 
detained in Captivity. 04 5 | 
A. D. Taz Duke of Norfult was ſtill in ExpeRation of eſpou- 
. ſing the Queen of Scotland, with whom he held a Correſ. 
pondence.: But this was ſoon diſcovered by E/zabeth, 
who committed him to the Tower ;. and, on the 16th of 
January 1572, he was brought to his Trial before the 
Peers of the Realm, being accuſed with having at- 
tempted to deprive the Queen of her Crown and Life; 
to ſeize the Throne himſelf by the Help of Foreigners; 
to marry the Queen of Scotland; and with having 
formed other pernicious Deſigns againſt the Govern: 
ment. George Talbot, Earl of Shneauſbury, was conſti- 
tuted Lord High-Steward of England for- that Day, 
and with him ſat twenty-five Peers, -. The Strength of 
the Defence made by the Duke, was, that his Deſign 
to marfy the Queen of Scots could not be reckoned high 
Treaſon; neither could it be thence inferred, that he 
intended to ſeize the Throne. But it was replied, that, 
in eſpouſing the Queen of Scots, he deſigned to aſſert 
her Claim to the Crown of England. At laſt, after a 
long Examination, he was condemned as guilty of 
high Treaſon: But the Sentence was not executed till 
the ad of June, when he was be-headed on Toxwer-Hill, 
and afterwards buried in the Tower Chapel. He was 
Son to the Earl of Surry, be-headed in the latter Part 
of the Reign of Henry the Eighth, for quartering the 
Arms of. Edward the Confeſſor with his own, Ne 
Le lcence 
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Licence from the King. The) Duke confeſſed Part of A. p. 
his Accuſation but denied his having conſented! to de- 1572— 


priye Elzibeth of her Crown; excufed himfelf ab to 
the reſt, and in general owhed he was juſtly condemned 
Though, , as he died a Proteſtant, his Declaration 135 
to be credited; that he. never had any Thoughts 
reſtori ring the Popiſh Religion in England; -adtwithagu. 

ing it was the Intention of Pope Pzus the Fifth, that 
the Duke ſhould | be Antes e to ſuch a Thin 
Thus ;periſhed-the. firft Nobleman of Exgland, N 
ing ta be) mare: The Fate of bis Facher might ha h 
checked his Ambition: And the Watning'the Queen 

ave him, „ To beware on what Pillow he laid his 
Head, » might have made him ſenſible of his Danger; 
nor was ſhe pleaſed, when he told her, that his Re- 
venues were equal to thoſe of impoveriſhed Scotland; 
and that, when he! was at his Tennis- Court in Noravtch, 
he thought himfelf as: good. as ſome . ”. His'Be- 
haviour on the. Scaffold was noble and decent: He 
refuſed eto have his Eyes blinded; oF as-he ſaid, 
fearleſs. of , Death; and he died much lamented. 

Tzxn Day s after the Death of the Duke of Norfalk, 
Queen. Flizabrth ſent: four Privy-Counſellors to- the 
Queen of Scotland, to inforin her what ſhe had been 
charged. with; in the Trial of the Duke of Nor 
not, as Camden aſſirms, to acuuſe her criminally! It 
vas chiefly to) det her know, that her Practices were 
diſcovered: ; and therefore ſhe: had been more cloſely © 
confined, as alſo reduced tb a ſmaller Number of 
Domeſtics. | She was charged with a Deſign of pri- 
vately marrying the Duke of Norfolt; of fomentin 
the Northern Rebellion; of ſoliciting the Pope, / and 
the King of Spain, to invade Euglauu] of: procuring 
the Papal Bull; and of ſuffering, her _— in 5 9 
Farts to ſtile her publickly Queen of England. 
acknowledged her Intention of marrying Norfolk: B 
how could ſhe. do this, when Botlhauel was alive, 1d 
her Marriage to him was not annulled ? She denied the 
reſt; and ſaid, when {te ſaw a Copy of the Bull, ſhe 
threw it. into the Eire: But, in Caſe ſhe was to bexvied, 
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- 
A. D. ſhe deſired it might be before the Parliament, as ; 
2372. Princeſs of the Blood-Royal of England. 
ELIZABETH entered into a defenfive League 
with Charles. the Ninth of France: But, after the bar. 
.barops Maſſacre of his Huguezot Subjects, the. told hin 
The could no longer place any Confidence in him or his 
Miniſtry, who had even deceived the ſagacious and 
well-meaning Woalfngham. However, (Sarles now 
offered his younger — the Duke of Alen/on, to 
Elizabeth for a Hyſband;; which ſhe refuſed ; and, at 
the ſame Time, ſtood God-mother to the Child of the 


French Monarch. we 
Tux Earl of Northwnber/and was delivered up by 
the Scots, and beheaded at York : While the Court of 
England was no leſs forward than that of France, to per. 
.petuate the Troubles in Scat/and, where the Earl of 
Mar died, and was ſucceeded in the Regency by the 
Earl af Morton, 'who was devoted to the Intereſt of 
Queen £/izaheth, which made it unneceſſary ſor her to 
continue.a Diſcord among the Scozs. The Queen had the 
Small-Pox this Year + But aſter her Recovery, ſhe or- 
dered her Sea- ports to be ftrengthened, ber Navy to be 
© gncreaſed, and the Militia to be exerciſed ; being ap- 
rebenfive of ſome Invaſion from abroad, as it was 
own the Queen of Scotland had:been offered Aſſiſtance 
from the Roman Catholic Powers. 
A. DP. . Tas Scotch Lords, in the Intereft of Mary, became 
1573: recanciled to the new Regent: Though Kirkca/dtey the 
Laird of Grange, kept Poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Edin- 
.burgh for her, till the Regent took it with the Aſſiſtance 
of ſome Engliſh Troops from Beravict: After which, 
that gallant Officer was hanged, with ſome others of 
his Party: Though Metvi/ gives! him an extraordinary 
Character; and. ſays, he heard Henry the Second of 
France tell his Courtiers, as he pointed to Grange, 
Vonder is one of the mott valiant Men of our Age.” 
This ended the civil Wars of Scotland; and England 
2 no more in Danger of being invaded from that 
arter. . HV 
QE Batherine de Medici, politic as ſhe was, could 
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not Yelp making a falſe Step, in diſcovering to Wal- A. D. 
/ingham, that the Defign of the French Court, was to 572. 
toment the Troubles in Scotland. This faithful Ambaſ- 
ſador informed Elixabeth of his Diſcovery, who told 
the French Ambaſſador, in Anſwer to his Importunities 
to ſpeak to the Queen of Scots in private, © She was not 
ignorant of the Practices of his Mafter, and the Queen- 
Mother, in Favour of Mary; and how they ſtood 
affected to England.” The Civil Wars in France laid 
waſte the Kingdom, and the Huguenots ſo gallantly de- 
fended Rochelle, that the Duke of Anjou was obliged to 
raiſe the Siege: So that the French Monarch was unable 
to attempt auy Thing upon England, which remained 
in full Tranquility, while the Queen enjoyed the utmoſt 
Felicity in promoting the Welfare of her People. 
CHARLES the Ninth of France, died in the 25thA. D. 
Year of his Age, and was fucceeded' by his Brother, 1574: 
Henry the Third : But nothing memorable happened in 
England, for a conſiderable Time, except the Marriage 
of Charles Earl of Lenox, Uncle to the King of Scotland, 
with Elixabeth Cavendiſh, Daughter of the Counteſs of 
Shrewſbury, The French Huguenots were ſtill perſecuted ;' 
and Don John of Auſtria came into the Low-Conntries, 
with a Deſign to ſubdue the Netherlands entirely; and 
to become Sovereign of Eng/and and Scotland, by marry- 
ing the Queen of Scots: but, from this Time, Eiza- 
beth concerned herſelf ſo far with the United Provinces, 
that ſhe would not ſuffer the States to come to any 
important Reſolution, without giving her Notice ; as 
ſhe intended to take them under her Protection: 
Though, at the Time ſhe lent them Money, ſhe wrote 
co the King of Spain, that ſhe ſupplied the Confederates 
only to ſecure theſe Provinces to him, and hinder them 
from deſperately throwing themſelves into the Arms of 
France. Philip returned this Favour, by endeavouring 
do raiſe a Rebellion in /re/ard, on a Project formed by 
7 Thomas Stukely, an Eugliſʒ Fugitive, who perſuaded Pope 
reger the Thirteenth, that he might conquer /reland, 
and procure the Crown of that Kingdom for his baſtard 
Son Jacomo Bontompagno. But Stat periſhed with Don 
Sebaſtian 
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A; D: Sebaſtian King of Portugal, in Africa; and the Hr 

1574 Monarch relinquiſhed the Project of conquering Ve. 

land, for that of ſecuring the Crown of Portugal. 

A. UO. Tre Duke of Anjcu began again to negociate his 

Marriage with the Queen of England, who ſhewed the 
French Envoys ſuch great Relpect, that, as ſhe was 
with them one Day in her Barge near Greenwich, a 
Piſtol was diſcharged out of a Boat; and wounded one 
of her Bargemen ; which was ' imagined to be done 
with an Intent to deſtroy Simi one of the French Envoys, 
The Man that fired the Piſtol was taken immediately: 
But cleared himſelf ſo ingenuouſly, that the Queen was 
perſuaded of his Innocence; and took Occaſion from 
pardoning him, to diſplay the Affection ſhe had for her 
Subjects, ſaying, „She could believe nothing of her 


People, which a Parent could not believe of his own 


. Children.” Soon after, the Duke of Azjou came pri- 
vately to the Erg/þ Court, where he had ſome Diſ- 
courſe with the Queen, and returned to Fance. It is 
highly probable, the Queen intended only to amuſe the 


Duke: For the French King ſent an honourable Em- 


baſſy to her, and the Marriage Articles were drawn 
up; after which, the Duke came over to England 
again: But the Queen pretended that her Subjects 


exclaimed againſt the Marriage, and ftarted ſo many 
Difficulties, that it came to nothing. Strada, and 


| ſome other Hiſtorians ſay, that Queen Elzabeth et this 


Treaty of Marriage on Foot, only to break off the 
Deſign of a Match between the Duke of Ajou, and a 


Daughter of the King of Spain; which is very proba- 
ble, conſidering how afraid E/:zabeth was of an Union 
between the Crowns of France and Spain; without 
conſidering the Diſparity of their Age, as Flizabeth 


was then in her forty-eighth Year, and the Duke only 
in his twenty-third. wever, ſhe puniſhed John. 
Stubbs of Lincoln's-Inn, for writing a Book againſt the 
Marriage, whoſe Right Hand was cut off, by driving a 


Cleaver through the Wriſt with a Mallet, on a Scaffold 


at Veſiminſier: But his Courage and Loyalty were ſo 
great, that, after his Right Hand was cut off, he * 
| 0 
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of his Hat with his Left, and ſaid, with a loud Voice, A. D. 
« God ſave the Queen.” LEES fo 
Tur Menaces from the Pope and King of Spain, X. P. 
were partly put into Execution againſt Veland, where 1380. 
200 Spaniards and Halians landed, under the Command 


of San Toſeppo an Italian, with Arms for 6000 Men, 
and raiſed a Fortification, which they called Fort del 
Qro : but they were ſoon compelled, by the Lord De- 
puty Grey, and the Earl of Ormond, to ſurrender at 
Deſcretion, when they were all put to the Sword. 

Tuts Year was alſo memorable for the Voyage of 
Captain Francis Drake round the World. He had: 
amaſſed a prodigious Quantity of Gold and Silver taken 
from the Spaniards, who made great Complaints, and 
required. that Drake ſhould be puniſhed for daring to 
fail in the Seas belonging to the Dominions of the 
King of Spain : But Drake was knighted, inſtead of be-: 
ing puniſhed by Elizabeth, and the Spaniþ Ambaſſador 
was told, that the Indian Ocean was common to all the 
Nations of Europe; as alſo, that the Ergi/bþ by no 
Means allowed of the Propriety aſſumed by the King 
of Spain, nor of the pretended Donation made by the 
Pope, who had no Right to diſpoſe of Countries and 
Seas which belonged not to him. | 


Four Prieſts had been executed, for daring to main-A. D. 
tain publicly, that the Queen was lawfully depoſed 882. 


by the Pope. Some ſevere Laws were paſſed againſt 
the Catholics, on Account of the furious Zeal and Im 
prudence of ſome of. them, that drew upon the whole 
Body, Severities to which the Queen would not have 
been eafily led, if they had been contented to live 
in Ain, and exerciſe their Religion in private, without 
attacking the Government. 


ELIZABETH and her Miniſters, after the Return A. D. 
of Anjou, to France, were in continual Apprehenſion 1884. 


that ſome terrible Storm was going to fall upon Eng- 
land: For the Duke of Guiſe was now labouring to take 
from her the young King of Scotland, who, by the In- 


fluence of the new created Duke of Lenox, and the 


Earl of Arran, had removed Morton from the 3 
an 
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A. D.and ordered him to be be-headed, on an Accuſation of 
3534. being concerned in the Murder of the late King: The 
| Iriſh only wanted x favourable Opportunity to revolt; 
and the Popiſh Emiſſuries were inceſſantly exciting the 
Engliſh Catholics to a Rebellion. But Elizabeth govern. 
ed her People with ſuch Juſtice and Lenity, that ſhe 
relied entirely on their Affection, and took few Precay. 
tions to prevent or repel the Danger. She was lan. 
dered by the Jeſuits abroad, for putting ſome of them 
to the Rack : But, to ſhew her Lenity, ſhe ordered 
ſeventy of them to be tranſported who were in Priſon, 

and ſome of whom were under Sentence of Death. 
SEVERAL Plots were formed in Erg/and, in Favour 
of the Queen of Scotland; for one of which Francis 
Throckmorton was hanged ; the Spaniſb Ambaſſador or. 
dered to quit the Kingdom; and Henry Piercy, Earl 
of Northumberland, was committed to the Tower, where 
he ſhot himſelf. Another Plot was diſcovered to have 
been framed by the Pope, the King of Spain, and the 
Duke of Guiſe, to invade England; whereupon, the 
Earl of Leicefier got a general Aſſociation of Men, of 
all Ranks and Conditions, to be formed in England, 
who bound therafelves by Oath to proſecute to Death 
thoſe that ſhould attempt any Thing againſt their Queen, 
William Parry, a Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
was ſoon after executed, upon his own Confeſſion, for 
a Deſign to kill the Queen, as ſhe rode- abroad to take 
the Air: Which occaſioned the Parliament to take 
extraordinary Care of the Safety of her Perſon ; for 
they confirmed the general Aſſociation; and enacted, 
that the Perſon for whom, or by whom, any Attempt 
ſhould be made to raiſe a Rebellion in the Kingdom, 
ſhould be utterly incapable of ſucceeding to the Crown, 
and proſecuted to Death if declared guilty by twenty- 
four Commiſſioners, appointed to make ſuch Inquiries : 
Which was directly aimed at the Queen of Scotland; 
nor had ſhe Prudence enough to avoid the Snare, though 

ſhe knew it was laid for her. | 
A.D. ELIZABETH ſupplied the Prince of Conde, who 
was at the Head of the French Huguenots, with Money 
Kt to 
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of to maintain the War; and lent him ten Ships, with A. D. 

le which he raiſed the Siege of Rochelle. In the mean 888. 

t; Time, the Affairs of the United Provinces were in to . 
le dangerous a Situation, that the States could no longer | 
n hope to oppoſe the King of Spain, unleſs they were | 
de ftrongly aſſiſted: On which Account they applied to | 
1 the Queen of England, who agreed to ſend them 6000 

1- & Men, to be commanded by the Earl of Leicefer : But, 


m © for Security of being repaid the Money for maintain- 
d ing theſe Troops, the' States _ that Fluſting and 
n, 3 Rammekins in Zealand, with the Briel in Holland, ſhould 


be delivered into her Hands, till the Repayment was 
ur made. The States, under Colour of exprefling their 
11 Gratitude to Elizabeth, and to engage her farther than 
r-  Hhe intended, received her Favourite, the Earl of Lei- 
1 WW c/er, as a Guardian Angel, and inveſted him with al- | 
re moſt an abſolute Power. Elizabeth allo ſent a ſtrong 
Fleet, commanded by Sir Francis Drate, to invade the 
ie WW C9297 Poſſeſſions in America, where he became Maiter 
de of the Capital of Hiſpaniola, took Carthagena, and tome 
of other Places, with a great Booty; after which, his 
a, Fleet was diſperſed by a Storm, and he returned to 
h Ergland with the Loſs of 700 Men. 
n. Tu Queen thought that the Dutch had inveſted the A. D. 
8, Farl of Leiceſter with too much Power; who performed 188 
Ir no ereat Exploits in the Field, where the brave and 
G the learned, the glorious and ingenious, Sir Phihp Syg- 
e rer, was mortally wounded ; being ſo far the moſt ac- 
Ir compliſhed Gentleman of his Age, and greateſt Orna- 
d, ment of his Country, that he refuſed to be King of 
pt Puand, in Compliment to Queen E/zabeth, that he 
n, might live a Subje& of Exgland. He was the firſt who 
n, ennobled the Language of that Age, ** a happy Con- 
is currence of Taſte and Genius. is Lite was univer- 
ö: ſally admired; and his Death was univerſally lamented, 
1 rot only by his Queen, and his Countrymen, but by 
h all Exrefe. 8 

A Treaty of Alliance, and ſtricter Amity, was 

0 entered into, between Queen Eigaletb and King Names, ; 
J for ſupporting the Proteſtant Religion in both their | 


(0 I. H King- 
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A. P. Kingdoms: But, ſhortly after the Concluſion af this 


3.336. 


League, a Conſpiracy was diſcovered in Exgland, which 
caſt the Queen of Scotland her Life, and was one of the 
maſt important Events during the Reign of Elizabeth, 
Tus Eg Miniſtry thought that nothing but the 
Death of Mary could break the Meaſures of her 


Friends, and ut an End to the Plots which were daily 


framing on her Account: But it was Mary's own 
Friends that occaſioned her Misfortune, by ſerving her 
too zealoufly ; or rather by making her their Inſtru- 
ment, for executing their grand Projects againſt the 
Proteſtant Religion: Beſides, Mary was ſo imprudent, 
as, being a Priſoner, to confound two Things, which 
cauld well be diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated ; that is, her 
Liberty, and her Title to the Crown of England: For 


| the thereby gave Ekzabeth Occaſion to confound them 


wanted, of putting the former out of the Way, 


too, and to ruin her, for the Preſarvation of her own 
Life and Crown. 

THE = of Scotland had now 'been a Priſoner 
eighteen Years in England, where Queen Elixabetb had 
fat upon the Throne twenty-eight Years ; when the 
latter embraced an Opportunity, which ſhe had long 


preventing all future Jealouſies of her Defigns upon 
England. Two Prieſts of the Name of Gifford, and one 
named Hodgſon, had inſtilled the Notioh into one Sa- 
wage, that it would be a meritorious Act to kill Ekza- 
beth, and had cauſed him to vow it during the Zafer 
Holidays. Ballard, another Prieſt, and Anthony Bab. 
ington, a young Gentleman, were alſo concerned in the 
Plot, which was to ' reſtore the Catholic Religion in 
England, to make away with Elizabeth, and put Mary 
on the Ergiþ Throne. Mary was now committed to 
the Cuſtody of Sir Ania Poulet, and Sir Drue Drury; 
while Babington got five other Conſpirators to aſſiſt 
Sawage in affaoating EAxabetb. t the Vigilance of 
Secretary Walfngham diſcovered all the Plot; and the 
Conſpirators were ſeized, tried, condemned, and four- 
teen of them executed. The Queen of Scotland was 
informed of this Conſpiracy, as ſhe had taken _ 
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to ride a Hunting, when all her Papers 


were ſeized, A. D. 


together with her two Secretaries, Naye and Curl; be- 8. 


cauſe it was reſolved to prove her guitty, as a Party in 


* this Conſpiracy, and to put her to Death. 
AT laſt, the R i 


eſolution being taken of trying and con- A. b. 


demning Queen Mary, it was debated on which Statute :537. 


ſhe ſhould be proceeded againſt ; but there was only one 
that could ſerve for that Purpoſe, which was the Act 
ed laſt Year, and concerned her in particular. By 
irtue of this Act, Queen Elzabeth appointed forty- 
two Commiſſioners of the principal Nobility, with five 
Judges, to try Queen Mary; of whom thirty-ſix met, 
on the 11th of October, at Fotheringay Caſtle in North- 
amptonſbire, where Mary was then in Cuſtody, who 
ſaid, “It was very ſtrange the Queen of Eng/and ſhould 
conſider her as a Subject, and command her to ſubmit 
to a Tryal. She diſputed the Authority of the Judges; 
but at laſt was prevailed on to plead. She was allo 
charged, by the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, with having 
Intentions to ſend the King her Son into Spain, and re- 
ſign to Philip her Right to the Crown of England; But, 
ſhe ſaid, all this amounted to no Proof of her having 
conſented to the Project of killing the Queen. After 
a long Examination, ſhe required to be heard in full 
Parliament, or before the Queen and Council : Upon 
which the Court adjourned till the z5th of October to 
the Star-Chamber at Weſtmin/ter. 

Tux Point was not ſo much to puniſh Mary for her 
Part in the Plot, as to ſatisfy the Public ſhe was con- 
cerned in it, that her Condemnation might be thought 
the leis ſtrange, or rather abſolutely neceſſary for the 
Safety of Eng/and, The Commiſſioners accordingly 
met in the Star-Chamber, and pronounced Sentence, 
that Mary had broken the Statute paſſed the laſt Year: 
But the whole Sentence was not publiſhed : Nor is it 
known whether the Commiſſioners expreſsly condemned 
Mary to die; or whether, after the Judgment of the 
Fact, they left it to the Laws and their Queen, to de- 
cide what Puniſhment the Crime deſerved. However, 
the Parliament confirmed the Sentence, and My 
H 2 e 
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A. D. the Queen to put it into Execution; who ſeemed to 
1886. ſhew that ſhe Was inclined to Mercy, both by the An- 
"wer. ſhe made to their Petition, and in a Speech ſhe 
made to both Houſes. She magnified the Care ſhe 
had taken, not to ſuffer the Dignity of Mary to be 
debaſed by trying her like a common Perſon : And 
ſaid, that ſhe hed a moſt inward feeling of Sorrow, 
that ſhe, who had in her Time pardoned fo. many 
Rebels, winked at ſo many Treaſons, and paſted over 
them in Silence, muſt now ſeem to ſhew Cruelty upon 
ſo great a Princeſs, * | , 
Vnen Mary was informed of her Sentence, by Lord 
. unt, ſhe ſaid, with ſome Emotion, © It is no Wonder 
if the Exgliſb, who have often put their own Sovereigns 
to Death, ſhould treat in the ſame Manner, a Princeſs 
ſprung from the Blood of their Kings.“ But her own 
Grandſon, when he was upon the Eng Throne, ſuf. 
fered the ſame Fate Sixty-two Years after the Exe- 
cution of his Grandmother. The Queen of England 
ſoon made her Sentence public to her People : While 
the unhappy Queen of Scotland only interceeded for 
ſome Favours concerning her Death, Burial, and Ser. 
vants; telling Elizabeth, ſhe rejoiced that the Sentence 
of her Death was to put a Period to the Miſeries of 
her Life. However, her Son implored Mercy for his 
Mother; and Henn the Third of France intreated Eli- 
zabeth to ſpare the uniortunate Queen: But in vain, for 
Elizabeth told Pompone de Beliewre, that © As the Hea- 
vens did not contain two Suns; ſo neither could Eng- 
land endure two Queens, or two Religions.” The 
Courtiers of Elixabeth invented many Lies to accelerate 
the Fate of Mary, which attracted the Eyes of all Eu- 
rope: Several Invaſions were talked of from France and 
Spain; a Report was ſpread of new Conſpiracies: And 
Aubeſpene, the French Ambaſſador, was charged of being 
concerned in a Plot to ſave Mary. The People of E 15 
{and then publickly ſaid, their Queen could never be ſafe, 
while Mary was alive. When the People were in this 
Mind, Elizabeth ſeemed to be extremely uneaſy, and more ; 
Lo when the Warrant was made out by Daviſon for the 
| Execution 
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Execution of Mary. But this was all Diſſimulation, for A. D. 
the Purpoſe of cutting off Mary was ſo firmly rooted in 4535. 


the Soul of Elizabeth, that ſhe was determined to accept 
of no Equivalent for her Blood: Which is plain, by her 
rejecting the Propoſal made by the Scotch Ambaſſador, 
which was, that James ſhould give to Elizabeth the Chief 
of the Scotch Nobility, as Hoſtages, that no Attempt. 
ſhould be made to her Prejudice by Mary, provided 
Eiizabcth would ſpare her Life, or {end her: into Scot- 
land. | TER, FO i 

Tux fatal Warrant was delivered to Beal, who was 
charged with providing proper Executioners ; and the 
Earls of Shrewſbury, Kent Derby, and Cumberland, 
were appointed to ſee the Execution performed; who, 
in the Evening of the 6th of February, intimated to the 
unhappy Queen, that ſhe muſt die on the 8th following. 
She reccived. this, dreadful News with great Calmneſs 
and Reiignation.. She carneftly deſired the Comfort of 
her Confeſſor; which was barbarquſly,denied her; and 
Kent indecently ſaid, Madam, your Life is the Death 
of our Religion, and your Death. wilt be its Life:“ 
Upon which, ſhe obſerved, that the Fruth had at laſt 
broke from the Earl, who:confefled, that Religion was 
the Cauſe of her Death, though ſhe had been e 
for Treaſon. She ſettled her worldly Affairs with great 
Compolure, and ſpent tha reſt, of her Time in the moſt 
fervent Devotion, till the, Sheriff came in the Morning 
of the 8th, to tell her every Thing was ready; — 
ſo am I,” ſaid ſhe, with great Chearfulneſs. She be- 
haved with wonderful Magnanimity, and there appeared 
a divine Compolary in all her Behaviour, as ſhe was 
led to the Hall where: thy Scaffold was erected. She 
was attended by the four. Lords, and ſome of her own 
Domeſtics, particularly her faithful Servant, Mefvi/, 
whom ſhe charged with her dying Words to her Son 
Py Melvil to tell him, © That ſhe prayed him to 
ſerve God, to defend the Catholic Church, to govern 

is Kingdom in Peace, and never to put himſelf in the 

Power. of another. as ſhe had done. Certify him, -ſaid 
the, that I have done nothing prejudicial to the Crou n 
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A. D. of Scotland; and will him to keep Friendſhip with the 
1656. Queen of England.” Fletcher, the Dean of Peterborough, 


attended at the Place of Execution, and exhorted her to 
change her Religion, which interrupted her Devotion, 
as ſhe was determined to die in the Faith ſhe had lived. 
While the Dean was too officiouſly troubling her, ſhe 
prayed aloud in Latin; and, when he had done, ſhe 
moſt devoutly prayed in the Exgliſß Tongue, for the 
Church, her Son, -and Queen Elizabeth. She then 
moſt affectingly prepared herſelf for the fatal Stroke; 
and tenderly . her Servants as they were 
undreſing her. Her Gown and Doublet were taken 
off, when ſhe remained with only a Shift covering 
the upper Part of her Body: A Linnen Handker- 
chief was bound over her Eyes, and Gloves drawn 
upon her Arms: She then intrepidly laid her Head 
upon the Block, where the Executioner aukwardly ſe- 
vered it from her Body at two Strokes of the Axe. No- 
thing, but Neceſſity could have occafioned this Cruelty ; 
But how melancholy is the Remembrance, that 2 
en, admired for the Qualities of her Mind, and 
adored for the Beauty of her Perſon, ſhould be igno- 
minioufly executed on a Scaffold for an uncorroborated 
of Treaſon, when ſhe ought to have ſat on the 


I hrone of England ? 


Turs was the fatal End of Mary Stewart, Queen of 
Scotland by Birth, of France by Marriage, and Heir ap- 
rent to the Crown of Exg/and. The moſt beautiful 
oman of the Age; and, next to Elizabeth, the moſt 
accompliſhed : The moſt fortunate at one Time, and 
the moſt miſerable at another. She had lived to the 
2 , and had been 18 Years a Pri- 
oner in England. It has been obſerved, ** that the 
was born, -as it were, from the Funeral of her Father ; 
when an Infant ſhe was an Exile ; ſhe was a Wife with- 
but Joy ; a Widow without Liberty; a Queen without 
ower; a Priſoner without Guilt ; accuſed withoutEvi- 
Jence ; and murdered without Proof.“ | 
MARY was good, as well as great : But. her Cha- 
Fafter has been very looſely handled ; for Buchanan 


Was 


er ENGLAND. rer 


was her profeſſed Enemy ; Thuanut was too credulous A. D. 


to any Aſperſions thrown againſt her; Spot was too 1555-. 
cold K Vindication; 22 too NN Infor- 
mation; and Camden too cautious in her Defence. 
Bothwel, who died in 1576, on hie Death-Bed, cleared 
Mary in the moſt ſolemn Terms of all Conſciouſneſs of 
the Murder of Daray; and he confeſſed, that he had 
nſed ſome execrable Arts to impreſs the Queen with 
Love towards his Perſon. Morton, at his Execution, 
dropt not the leaſt Hint as if Mary had been either con- 
ſcious, or acceſſary to that Murder: Nor is it to be 
credited that ſhe was privy to ſo horrid a y. 

SHE was buried in a magnificent Manner, in the Ca- 
thedral of Peterborough, on the 1ſt of fuguft, where ſhe 
Jay till 1612, when her Son removed her Corps into 
the South Side of King Henry the Seventh's Chapel at 
We:ftminfler, where a ſtately Monament was erected to 
her Memory, and an elegant Epitaph wrote in her 
Vindication. 

Tus political Motives of FAxabetb, which urged her 
to take away the Life of Mary, may be ſaid to be a 
and neceſſary: But it frequently happens that Policy is 
repogngnt to Juſtice and Equity; upon which Occaſion 
the Enemies of Elizabeth have: triumphed, who would 
kave murdered her to ſet Mary on the Throne of Exg- 
land. Though, if it was allowed, by the Laws of Re. 
ligion and Juſtice, to take away the Life of ZEkxzabeth, 
to put Mary on the Throne, and reftore the Catholic 
Religion in England ; was it leſs allowable for the Engih 
to put Mary to Death, for the Preſervation of their 
Queen and their Religion from the Deſtruction with 
which they were continually threatened ? But theſe Max- 
ims are commendable in no Party. : 

Wuzsn Elizabeth heard of the Death of Mary, ſhe 
affected to ſhew the utmoſt Concern and Sorrow; openly 
declaring, that the Execution was done againſt her In- 
tention, and without her Orders. She apologized to 
the King of Scocland on this Account, and laid the 
whole againſt Secretary Daviſon, who had 
made out the Warrant; and, as ſhe ſaid, put it in Ex- 
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A. P. ecution without her Knowledge. James expreſſed the 


1586. higheit Reſentment; and was not only adviſed to throw 


himſelf upon the Roman Catholic Princes of Furepe, but 
even to declare himſelf of that Religion: Which gave 
Elizabeth the greateft Inquietudes, as the Papiſts, all 
over Europe, now treated her as an Uſurper : There. 
fore, ſhe threw the Odium upon Dawſon, and diſcarded 
him from. her Service; though ſhe acknowledged 
him to be the beſt Stateſman in her Dominions. The 
Puniſhment of Daviſon ſtifled the Reſentment of the 
Scetch Monarch, to whom Elizabeth alſo promiſed to 
leave the Crown of England: But ſhe had now the moſt 
imminent Danger to apprehend from Spain. 

GREAT Armaments were preparing by the King of 
Spain, and Walfngham obtained Intelligence that they 
were intended againſt England: Upon which account, 
Elizabeth ſent Sir Francis Drake to burn all the Hani 
Ships he could meet on the Coaſt of Spain; who de- 
ſtroyed a great Number of Veſſels: While Admiral 
Cawvendiſh was ſent to the South-Sea, where he plunder- 
ed the Coaſts of Chili and Peru. . 

A. D. Tus Queen of Scotland had been perſuaded to con- 

1548. vey to Philip the Second of Spain her Right to England ; 
as being the only Means to reſtore the Catholic Reli- 
gion in that Kingdom. That Prince was deſcended 
tram the two Daughters of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, fourth Son of Edward the Third; and, upon 
this Deſcent, ſupported by the Queen of Scot/and's 
Conveyance and Will, he projected the Conqueſt of 
England: Eſpecially, as, according to the Maxim of 
the Church of Rome, a Proteitant Princeſs was unwor- 
thy and incapable of enjoying a Crown, Pope S:xtus 
the Fifth thundered out a Bull againſt Elizabeth, ab- 
ſolving her Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance, and 
While the Spauiſb Monarch prepared a fleet called The 
4nwvincible Armada, which aſſembled at the Groyne. 
Tur Spaniſh Armada conſiſted of 132 Ships, of 57,868 
ton, and 2630 Guns; having on board 19,295 Sol- 
diers, $459 Mariners, and 2088 Slaves; beſides 20 
42823 | K Caravels 


giving her Kingdoms to the firſt that ſhould ſeize them: 
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Caravels for the Service of the Army, and 10 Salves A. D. 
with 6 Oars apiece : But other Accounts have greatly 1535: 


magnified this Calculation; and it is certain, that there 
never was any Fleet equal to it in modern Times. The 
Duke of Medina Sidonia was appointed Admiral of the 
whole; having Don Juan Martinez de Ricaldo to ſerve 
under him, who was an experienced naval Comman- 
der. The Fleet ſet ſail on the 12th of 7uly, and ar- 
rived within Sight of England on the 19th, where EA. 
zabeth had made the beſt Preparations for repelling the 
Danger: While the Span; General expected to be 
Joined by the Prince of Parma, with 30,000 Men from 
the Netherlands. | 
ENGLAND was not now as at the Time of the 
Norman Invaſion ; for the Improvement of Commerce, 
Agriculture, Arts, and Manufactures, had'diffuſed ſuch 
a Spirit of national Freedom thro' all Sorts of People, 
that the Kingdom was not to be won by a few great 
Lords. The Queen knew. that the Spaniards intended 
to land at the Mouth of the Thames, and ordered 
20,000 Men t6 be poſted along the Coaſt. The Mili- 
tia was raiſed all over the Kingdom, and all the Sea- 
Ports were fortified. A Camp was formed at Tilbury 
in Ee, conſiſting of 22,000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, 
commanded by the Earl of Leiceſter, who acted as Lieu- 
tenant-General. Another Camp was formed nearer 
London, containing 34,000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, un- 
der Lord Hunſclon: And all the principal Nobility at- 
tended the Generals. But Elizabeth chiefly de- 
pended on her Navy, at the Head of which ſhe 
had placed Charles Lord Howard of Effingham ; who 
had under him the Admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Ferbiſher, three of the beſt Sea Officers ther. in the 
World. ä 
Taz Hour which Elizabeth had ever dreaded was at 
length come: Her Crown lay at ſtake, and ſhe was to 
detend it without the Aſſiſtance of any Ally. Ihe was 
fearful the King of Scotland would revenge his Mother's 
Death by affiſting the Spaniards : She was not eaſywvith 
reſpect to ſre/amd; And apprehended ſome Danger from 
ep F A f H 5 | q - of: + the 
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A. D. che Catholics in England: But ſhe looked to every 
1563. Thing with ſuch a wonderful Prudence, and Preſence of 
Mind, that no Injury came from any of thoſe Quarters, 
She went in Perſon to her Camp at Ti/bury, where ſhe 
made a very animating Speech to her Army; tellin 
them how much ſhe depended upon their Loyalty, a 
that ſhe was reſolved, in the Midft and Heat of the 
Battle, to live or die among them all. She might have 
ſafely depended upon her Army, as they were not mer- 
cenary Soldiers, but Men of ſuch Property, that it waz 
faid, there was one Kentif Gentleman who had a Band 
of 150 Footmen, which were worth in Goods 1 $0,000 /. 
Kerling, beſides their Lands. England might have loft 
00,000 Men, and yet have remained a formidable 
ation : So that the Court 2: was greatly miſtaken 
at the Account it had received of the State of England, 
which had been repreſented as poor, weak, and miſer- 
able: For even the Catholics expreſſed great Loyalty 
to the Queen, who was adviſed to fend them out of tha 
Kingdom; but ſhe contented herſelf with eonfining the 
Heads of them in the Iſland of Eh. | 
Wurz EFzabeth ſaw herſelf ſurrounded with her 
Troops ſufficient for the inland Security of her King- 
dom, her naval Force unparallelled Victories. 
The Lord-Admiral of England was at Phmouth, when 
the Spanish Fleet arrived off the Eng; Coaft : But he 
immediately put to Sea, and came up with the Spa- 
aiard in the /, on the 21ſt of July; when both 
Fleets formed the Line of Battle; and, after a bloody 
l Engagement, the Eng; Admiral convinced his Sea- 
| men, that the dreadful Apprehenftons they entertained 


j of the large Spanih Veſſels were ridiculous ; as the 
| Smallneſs of the Eng/;G Ships gave them much better 


Opportunities of advancing, charging, and retreating. 
The Action was not ws. M e 23d, when 2 
ſharp Engagement enſued off Portland, wherein the 

Spaniard; obtained no Advantage from their Superiority 
of Ships. A running Fight was continued on the 24th : 
And, on the 25th, another terrible Encounter happen- 
ed off the Iſle of Fight; aſter which che TI 


” 
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bore away for the Coaſt of Flanders, with Hopes of A. D. 
being joined by the Duke of Parma, who was pre- 2 
vented from putting to Sea, by a Squadron of Enghiþ 

and Datch Ships, commanded Lord Henry Seymour 

and Sir William Winter, which blocked up the Ports of 
Dunkirk and Newport. The Spaniſh Fleet anchored off 
Calais on the 27th in the Evening ; being cloſely fol- 
lowed by the Fleet, which was now joined by Lord 
Henry Seymour, when it conſiſted of 140 Sail ; thou 

there were only 20 capital Ships.. In the Night of the 
28th, the Engliſß Admiral fent 8 Pireſhips among the 
Spaniſp Fleet; which ſtruck them with ſuch a Terror, 

x wy they inſtantly cut their Cables, and put to Sea in 
che greateſt Confuſion to avoid the impending Dan- 

. The Engiiþ purſued, and took: ſome. of them; 
Firing the reſt upon the dangerous Coaſt: of Zealand, 
from whence they happily eſcaped by the Wind: 
chopping about. The Spaniard: then proceeded on 
their return Home, by ſailing round Scotland and Treland; 
in which Attempt they loſt ſeveral of their Ships, as 
they were purſued beyond the Frith of Ediaburgb; ſuf- 
fered greatly by Shipwreck-on the Coaſt of Ireland; and 
_= about ſeven Weeks at Sea before they arrived at 
1 * the Defeat of this formidable Fleet, Ene/md' 
was filled with univerſal Joy; Cities, Towns, Villages, 
and Churches, ringing with the Shouts and Songs of 
Victory. The Spaniard; had 15 great Ships taken and 
deſtroyed, with the Loſs of 4791 men, during the En- 
gagement in the Channe/: And they loſt 17 large Ships, 

th 5394 Men, on the Coaſt of Ireland: Being in all 
32 capital Ships, and 10,185 Men: Though ſome Ac- 
| counts ſay, the loſt $1 Veſſels large and ſmall, with 
13,500 Men. Thus all the Hopes which the Spaniſh 
Monarch entertained of procuring the Crown © = 

H land, entirely vaniſhed : The Land continued to be 
. filled with its ancient Inhabitants, and to preſerve its 
1 ancient Laws; while it looked more glorious under its 
new Religion, which all the Papal Spirit of Pius the 
Fiſth was not able to _— | leſs to —— 
1 
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Tu Ea of Leiceſter was now more in Favour with 


Es the Queen than ever; and the Lord-Treaſurer Burlzigh 


was overſhadowed- by his Power: But Leiceſſer died on 
the 4th of September, and his Death drew Tears from 
the Queen; though he was a Man little deſerving the 
Honours ſhe had conferred upon him, if moſt of the 
Hiſtorians are to be credited ; and, after his Death, 
there was Unanimity in.the Council. 


A. D. ELIZABETH had now no Danger to apprehend 


from any Quarter ; and was determined to ſhew the 
Spaniards, that the Engliſb could attack, as well as de- 
fend. Antonio, the exiled King of Portugal, had ſol- 
licited Elizabeth to aſſiſt him in regaining his Crown 
from the King of Spain; ; and ſhe ſent a Fleet, con- 
dune of 100 Sail, with 12,000 Soldiers, and 1500 
Sailors, to attack the Spar; Dominions.. Theſe Forces 
were commanded by Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Norris, whoſe Deſigns were to exert themſelves chiefly 
againſt Portugal: But they plundered the Groyne in 
their Way, and killed 3000 Spaniards, after which, 
they were joined by the Earl of Efex, who ſeemed to 
have ſucceeded Leiceſter in the Favour of the Queen, by 
.whom he was confidered as a Nobleman born to adorn 
and improve the Glories of the Engliſb Name and Na- 


tion, as he had an early and violent Paſſion for mili- 


tary Glory, which had conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed him 
in the Netherlands, | 

Txt Engliſb landed in Portugal, and took Peniche; 
after which, they inveſted Lin; but retired without 
beſieging it: Though they ſeized 60 Ships in the Tags, 
and deſtroyed Vigo in their return to England. They 
loſt 6booo Men in the Expedition: But that Loſs was 
amply recompenced by the Booty they obtained, and 
the Services they performed. 
Tux inteſtine Troubles of France were very great; 
for Henry the Third had cauſed the Duke of Gui/e to 
be ſtabbed ; after which he was aſſaſſinated himſelf by 


James Clements, a Jacobine Monk, and was ſucceeded 
by the King of Nawarre, Head of the Houſe of Bour- 
Ben, who aſſumed the Name of Heur) the Fourth. This 


Prince 
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Prince was oppoſed, by the Duke of Mayen, and was A. D, 


aſſiſted by the Queen of Eng/and with 400p Men, com- 1559, 


manded by Lord. Willoughby: But he ſent them Home, 


after they had vainly attempted to reduce Paris; and 
Elizabeth ſtill continued his Protectreſs. 


ELIZABETH always kept a good Fleet ready to A. D. 


— 


put to Sea, for fear Philip ſhould attempt another Inva- 1520. 


ſion : But her Oeconomy was ſo great, that, with the 
uſual Revenues of the Crown, ſhe found Means to ſup- 


ply the Expence of her Houfhold, maintain: a Fleet, 


pay the public Debts, and aſſiſt her Neighbours in 


their Diſtreſs; which none of her Predeceſſors had ever 


done. Nothing remarkable happened this Vear in 
England, except the Death of Sir Francis Malſingbam, 
Secretary of State; who lived a faithful Servant to his 


Queen, and died ſo poor that he was buried privately to 


fave Charges. : 8 

Tu Lord Thomas Howard was ſent with. fix Ships 
to intercept the Span; Plate-Fleet from America: But 
was attacked in the Azores Iſlands by 5 3 Spaniſb Ships, 
commanded by Don Alphonſo Baſſauo, who took the 
Defiance, commanded by Sir Richard Greenville: Tho' 
not till that brave Officer had fought his Ship to the 
Water's Edge, and was mortally wounded. 


* ” 


ELIZABETH ſent 6000 Men, under the Earl of A. D. 
E/ex, to aſſiſt the French Monarch, who undertook the 1591. 


Siege of Roan, where the Enghſs General won great 
Reputation: But the Duke of Parma raiſed: the Siege. 
131 Elixabeth continued to aſſiſt Henry the 
Fourth, till he put his Conſcience in the Balance with 
his Crown, and gave it for the latter, by turning Roman 
Catholic: After which Elizabeth grew cool to his In- 
tereſt, The Spaniardt in vain incited the King of Scat- 
land to diſturb the Repoſe of England: But they them- 
ſelves made a Deſcent in Cornwall, with four Gallies, 
and burnt ſome Villages. They alſo .hired Rodorigo 
Lopez, a Few, and Phyſician to the Queen, with ſome 
others, to poiſon, or aſſaſſinate her: But the Conſpira- 
tors were diſcovered and executed; as alſo were Hacket, 
and ſome other Enthuſiaſts, for writing and publiſhing 

* ſeditious 


— — 
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were all ſeized, and a rich Plunder 
Town; after which it was barnt to 


oh ENGLAND. 


, that wo meet 
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waned ends in Europe feem at this Time 


attended wich Succeſs.” It was on this . 
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wore, © be. 7 ane 
A u it fro 25 ech Amel 

vas he alive &. and inſtantly bn th om Court. But 

"Was 10 Favour, PRE to make his, De- 
222 the ſurer. Ky 

Tap Affairs of be/and were ima Jangerous Situation, 

bythe. Rebellion of che Earl of Tyrone, who was the 

great. Tool of & 185 by whoſe Aſſiſtance W Tris Peo- 


Rs 4 off their Allegiance from 
| ae He. Tyrone had, uſurped the Title of O-Nea/, or 
Sovereign of Ireland, vacant by the Death of 7 agb 


f FE gh, = which it was. High Treaſon to aſſume. 
| hag defeated ſeveral Parties of Engip, had receiv- 
* from pain and Scotland, aſſumed the Dig 


nity 


- 
* 
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ty of a King, and Elizabeth was determined toi chaſo a 
tiſe his Iaſolenoe. She, | therdfore;> appointed the Rar 5998 r- 
of Eher Lord Deputy of Fe/ard, with anc unlimited — 
Commiſſion, ich placed :him at ta Head bf an Army 
ef 20,000 Men; raiſed on chis Ocraſion, all deuoted itt 
his Service; and he was alſo created Earl-Marſhal of 


Er land. 16-1 G05 {ar , 24 84518: 1228S 7 115 20 26:1 id 
Tur Earl of Eſbr arrived in Telnm in March and 
made the Earl of Southamptee his Lieutenant Generali 

in expreſs Contradiction to his Orders. He informedꝰ 
the Queen, chat the Iii had no other End but tor” 
ſhake off the Yoke of Obedience, and root out all Re- 
membrance of the Eng4/+ Nation in that Kingdom: 
As alſo that the Jrifa Nobility had an eſpecial-Quarreh 
againſt the Engliſß Government, becauſe it limited, and 
tied them, ho had ever been, and ever would be, as 
abſolute; Tyrantstas any under the Sum. x found 

he had Enemies who ſpoke many diſadvantagedus 
Things of him to the Queen, which gave him ſuch In! 
quietudg7 that he grew inactive, and ſuffered the Re- 
bels to gain ſeveral Advantages. He ſollicited in van 
to return to Exglan ; and, having conciuded a Truce 

with Tyrone; he! haſtily left Veland, and threw himſds 

at the Feet of Elabech, who:themi reſided at Nonjurt: 

The Queen, was diſconcerted at the fulldem Appearance 

of a Man, whom ſhe loved, feared, and hated.; dhe 
deſired him to retire to his Apartment; and he was 

there put under Arreſt. All England was alarmed at 

this Proceeding; while all Vreland was again diſturbed 

by Tyrone ; which more than ever exaſpefted Eixabeth 
againſt Z/ex, whom- ſhe Bay in that in the Star- Cham- 


ber, for neglecting his Duty in that Kingdoms 4+ 
PHIL the Third of Spain: ſucceeded his: Father A. D. 
Philip the Second, ani ſent Aſſiſtance to Tyrone in A 
land >; But Letd ey, the new Lord- Deputy, was 

more ſucceſsful than E/ex, who was hrought to anſwer 

for his Miſconduct before the Commiſſioners appointed 

by the Qgeen. They cenſured. him maſt for ving 

an Interview . with Drone, and. ſuſpended him from, 


his Places 2:Which,raxde mf deparates chat helany 
gaudy . * d. = t, tend 
x : | 2888 rabe ; 
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which have been dttribaied to hes by the FiGSen of a. N 


Poetry and - Romances: Nor is the Account of then 60». 


Things mentioned by Ofbw>», to be entirely credited : 


However, the greatly lamemet the Death of ſo u- 


frious a Nobleman, which was precipitated by the 

Cetih and Sir Walter Rahkiigh. - by 
Tux Earl of & and others were pardoned: 

But Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, enero brane e 


others, were e 


Tuz Commons complained of ſeveral 


ed by the Queen, who revoked mott of them . 


— diſoblige her Subjects. 

Wurz theſe roubles happened to.Z8zoterbatHome, 
the affiſted her Allies Abroad, and fitted many armed 
Ships to 8 1 = «yg Ml Oe — 
Ofend, which was ſo gallantly defen 
under Sir Francis bat that the Place ſuſtained — of 
the moſt vigorous Sieges that ever was heard of in Hi- 
ſtory, and held out enen 
three Months, 

Tur is Rebels received an Aid from Syair: 
the Earl of Tyrone was defeated, and the 
nl obliged — return Home; after which 
ted and ſurrendered himſelf to the Lord 
Wilkam Monfon and Sir Richard Leviſen were wk 
a Squadron againſt the & „ and took a Carac of 
1600 Tons, valued at a lion of Crowns, And — 


Tu nl E/ex drove ER-A —4 
ſhe advanced in 166 


their Addreſs to the 
= of Scor/and as the Rifing dun. This threw her into 


zabeth almoſt to Diſtraction, who, as 
Years, her Couttiers 


elancholy ; which oned her Death on the 24th 
of March, in che Seventierh" Year of her Age, and the 


— 


—— 
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ee is ſtill; of bleſſed Memory «cr 


#Hagnenots of Franc, * Revolters in 
et Je Reformers. in Scotland; where- 
TE ne Monarch, humbled the Pride of 


Mezeray, uy i, a more fayourab c Account 
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Perſons died of the Plague in London, 
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| ragernent to df riſing Arts and Ro Pr may „ 
e len hk | Fin Feser! eftibliſhed iffdrue Religion, | 


and enriched with Plenty at Home As ulſo eg obled 
with Reputation MBro#d ! 777 * 1 8 
Hex Stature Was ſomewhut tall? Her Limbs' firong, 
and her Joints well compatted. Her Hair was more 
reddiſh "than! yellow; and her Comple con fair. Her 
Voice was loud and ſtrill: She fubg gratefully,” and 


played well upon ſeveral muſteal Inſtfüments: She un- 


derllood the Get, Latin, Frueh; Spams, and' Dutch 
Languages: The four former of which mie ſpole with 
great Fluency, and encourage them at; her Court, 
whereby her Courtiers, ſuch a5 Sir Ph Syurcy, Hat- 
ton, Burleigh, ©ffex, and Sviithamptor, revived the Au- 
guſlan Age; by each ſhewing-himſelf a Mzcenas either 
to Spenſer, Shakeſprar; or Johnſon, who enflehed their 
native Tongue with all the Elegance of Poetry; while 
Raleigh ſhewed himſelf an excellent Hiſtorian, and. Ba- 
con the beſt of Philoſoph ers. 

In this Reign the *Ruffa, Turkey, and Eaf Erdia 
Companies were eſtabliſned. In 1561, the Spire of Sz. 
Paul's Cathedral in London, che Timber Part of Which 


was 267 Feet high, and che Roof 720 Feet long, and 


130 broad, were burnt down by te Neg of 2 
Plumber, who left Pan of Coals in the 8 
he went to Dinner. And, in 1594, chere were 10,675 


aa 
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ELTZA, Faglant's bright Spe Bag hit 
Twas thine to rule in Peace, and ſhine in Var: 
In this, terrific, more than any King; --_* 

In that. mild as the Beauties of the Spring. 
Beneath thy Arm, was cruſh'd the Papal Pride: 
Beneath thy Feet, Barbarian tr dy'd," 
Glorious in all; in Senate, or in Field. 
Heroes, admire? your Pala of Honour yield: 
This Heroine ! this all-aceompliſh'd Queen, 
Robs ye of all, that Arts, or Arms have ſeen. 
Born to command, how juſtly did ſhe ſwax 
"Thoſe Subjebts, that fo juſlly could obe? Ws 


eeple, When 5 
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3 1 9306 the Gan! atterapes 20 ſhake her Throne: 
' » \z. Innin, ik Papal Poxo's would crath her down. 
A b 1 9 e e 1d 1 


iſh'd what the Sword begun: | 

he Beigic Sands they wildly run : 

Hiberma's Shore are rudely toſt; 

. forever, mourns her ruin'd Hoſt. 
obey 
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ſava de grows: 

Meorecco's Prince a Friendifip ſhows. 
lib Sukan frees for her his Porte : 
Man Sophy does | 

proud Mogbe/ indulgent bends: - 
| in the Columbian World, are Friends. 
While buly Commerce viſits ev'ry Land, 
And brings each Tribute to Ekze's Hand. 
Great Patroneſs of Arr; beneath thy Smile 
The Artic Gems comes to blefs our Hf. 


5 
F 


27 


| an, thy Fame to flain. | 


7 en, whoſe Blood was like thy on, 
y-Mary / fill'd the Scorti Throne: 
pda, too, hadown'd ter Queen; for the was led, 


In Beauty's Prime, to Ga royal Bed, 
” Sh A Widow 
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alive ſoon ; Ur f 
And to Charms conſign 
Oh! e than the Virgin-Roſe, * 
ar thy El Fate, che lg Seren flows» 
2 Darnley, tuneſul Rizzo dies; 

falls aimſelf a Sacrifice. 
Mer, he - 1 now dethron'd, 
She pes, Exgland, ma found 
Ah! vain thy Hope — thy Lot: 
For land's Queen ſuſpects the Royal. Scot. 
Firſt, Xp bleeds : „ (hide, Oh, Time! the 


The blood, Axe e Ween 
A Pallas, K * 17 
r 


A Ven, Scot | 
And, when Elza dy'd, Maria's Son, 
| As Heir undoubted, fkll'd the E 50 Throne. 
Sydvey bled in s Field; 
2 eroe s Shield; 
Mary, and Minerva, loſt their nobleſt Son ; 
a be Lond bee 
Efex " on 
Ennobled, and enrich'd, this 
But Eſex fell, miniſterial 1 
* 27 1 : 
— ame! 
Iuftrious Rolngh loſt bis ſacred Head Hee! © 5 
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The FIFTH PART. 


From the Reign of James the Firſt in 
1603, to the Eſtabliſhment of the 


Commonwealth in 1649. 
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The STEWART LINE. 


XXIV. ef 1 A MES 35 tbe. ho 3 


" Monarch of England, and the firſt of 
Great-Britain 5.3 twenty-fourth from the 
Norman Congueſt; 3 0 "the if * the 


rr nen LS | 
L's I 44 . 3 7: 
OTHING i is gle enced likes the Right by 


which the Kings of England reigned from the 


To eſt, to the Time of James the Firſt, who had in 


_ erſon a threefold Right, which rendered his Title 
+ bury Parliamentary Right, © 


which derive The Firſt: 
derived its Validity the Act of Parliament, 

the Crown to Hexrythe Seventh and his Heirs. 
The Second was Hereditary Right, as being the neareſt 
Relation, and natural Heir, to Elizabeth. And 
theſe: two Rights were — by the Queen's W:#, 
which made the Third. But James wanted to eſta- 
bliſh the Hereditary 22 though no Law cauld be pro- 
duced ſufficient for that Purpoſe; while there were 


many Precedents, in the Bagh Hiſtory, to ſnew, that 


the Parliament aſſumed a Power to diſpoſe of the 
Crown, and ſettle the Succeſſion, without any Regard 
to the next Heir; as alſo that more Kings have aſcended 
the Throne by Virtue of Acts of Parliament, or ſome 
other Means, than by Hereditary Right ; Nor was there 
one Prince who had leſs Right to the Crown than Henry 
the Seventh, before he was confirmed by the Parlia- 
ment; and it was therefore from the Parliamentary Con- 

b 5 12 firmation, 


by 4 
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| tion, rather than from the Hereditary Right of Henry 
the Seventh, that James the Firſt could hes his own 
Tie. The who were-moſt remarkable for their 
Wiſdom and Abilities, took Care to have their Titles 
confirmed by the Parliament, eſpecially if they thought 
dem liable to any Objectious: But James, by aſſerting 
the Hereditary Right, was the firt Cauſe of thoſe Treu- 
bles which afflicted England, brought his Son to the 


Scaffold, and. obliged | is Grandſon to fly from hi 


Mar Lines of Egbert and F. the Pounder of 
the Enghſh and Sears Nations, w wee ufc in James the 
- Fuſt, His Mother, Mary Queen of Scotland, was the 
Daughter of Jaues the Fifth, who was the Son of 
James the Fourth, by the Lady Margaret, eldeſt Daughter 

of 'Henty the Seventh of Ex chord, whoſe Male. Irie de. 
ing extinct in Elizabeth, the Female tock Place. The 
Father of James, was Henry Lord Darnley, of the Houſe 
of Stetourt, or Stuart, which was of no ignoble Ex- 
traction; 'for Bauche, an eminent Scorch — WhO 
lived in the Year 1040, was their Anceſtor, whoſe 
Grandſon Waker, aſſiſted Wilkam the Norman at the 
Battle of Hafliags, and afterwards retired into Scotland, 
where he was made hereditary Great High Steward; 
- from' which Office, he and his Poſterity aſſumed their 
Surname, as was cuſtomary in Scotland. James was 
born at Edinbargh Caſtle, the 19th of June 1566, and 
was baptized a Numa Catholic, but — edu- 
cated in the Proteſtant Religion, under the Futelage of 
the remarkable Hiſtorian . Buchanan, who had given 
him a Diſtaſte to the noble Maxims of Government, 
The Crown was ſet. on his Head, while he lay in the 
Cradle: But at twelve Years. of Age he aſſumed the 
Royal Authority ; and when he was twenty-three be 
the Second, Kingof Dennard and Mrs, by Sybeaf| 
2 0 —— 8 ö 
: Mecklemburg'; by which Marriage — bene | 
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the oldeſt King 


Ar che of Queen Elizabeth, there were two 
Factions in the Ing Court; the Remains of the Box 
Party and their Enemies, headed by Sir Robert Cecil, 
who ſo artfully cultivated the Favour of James, that he 
became Prime Miniſter to him, as his Father was to 
Elizabeth; Phe Engl People had Reaſon to entertain 
ſome Jealouſy of ; but the Council acknowl | 
him King, and was proclaimed in London, by the 
Name of the Firft, fix Hours after the Death of 
Elizabeth; The new King had immediate Intelli 
from the Council, of his Succeffion to the Throne of 
, which he had long expected with great Impa- 
tience, eſpecially as his Inclination to the Catholics 
made him apprehend that Flixabeth would endeavour to 
deprive him of the Suczefſion: Beſides, he had been 
educated in the Preſbyterian Religion, which was 
not pleafing to the People of "Eg/and. | 
Tux new King of "England left his old Kingdom of 
Scotland on the 5th of April, when he quitted Edinburgh, 
and arrived. at — on the 7th of May; being attended 
by ſeveral of the principal Scotch Nobility, and met by 
thoſe of England at York, who conducted him to the 
Charter: Houſe in Landon, among loud Acclamations 
from the People. As Traber had been very | 
nious in the Diftribution of Honours, with which Sove- 
reigns are "uſed to reward the Merit and Services of their 


| SubjeRs,' her | Succeſſor beſtowed them with ſuch Pro- 


fuſion before he Was crowned; that never had the like 
Number of Knights, Barons, and Earls, been made 
in any former Reign: But the Howgrd Family, and the 
Friends of the late Earl of Eher, were principally diſ- 


1 while Sir Waker Raleigh, and others, were 
ldly receive. F * 


* . | 
Tut King ſent for his Queen and three Children 
from Stoand; but he would not ſuffer them, himſelf, 
or hie Court, to go into Mourning for Elizabeth; and 
retired to the Earl of Pembroke's Seat at Wilton near Sa- 
liflury, to avoid the Plague 71 had broke out in 73 
- 3 # 


in Burepe; as the Years of his Life, and A. I 
thoſe of his Reign, were almoſt the ſame. / ' 1602. 
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A. Did. He received Ambaſſadors from ſeveral Princes, 
160g. particularly from the King of Spain, with Propofals of 
a Peace; and, for the more ſolemn Reception of Am- 


bdaſſadors, the Office of Maſter of \the Ceremonies was in- 
Kituted : But, while the Court was at Mils, a Conſpi- 
racy, or rather the Project of a Conſpiracy, was diſ- 
covered; the principal Authors of which were the 
Lords Wilten, and Cobham," Sir Walter Rakigh, and 
others; who were 2 with a Defigu to compel the 
King to agree to their Terms, or to place the Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart on the Throne, who was Coufin-German 
to the King. The Conſpirators were apprehended, and 
tryed at Wincheſter: in November following ; when they 
were condemned to die ; though no Man could then tell 
What their Treaſon was, which is at preſent with ſo 
dark a Comment, that Poſterity will never underſtand 
the Text, or remember any ſuch Treaſon. It is thought, 
that Count Aremberg decaſioned this Plot to deſtroy Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who, of all England, was the Man moſt 
" dreaded by the Spaniards. There is ſome Probability, 
that Sir Malter, and ſome others, might uſe diſaffected 


Expreſſions, as they were forbid Attendance at Court, 


becauſe they deſired that the King might be tied to 
* Articles at his Acceſſioꝝ to the Crow — — ; a drow 
they were oppoſed by Cecil, Suffolk, a orthamptor, 
to whom En Ae — — the Management 
of his Affairs. Four Perſons were — Se: whis 
Plot, and the reſt ſent. back to Prſon, without a Par- 
don. Lord Wiken died ſoon! after: And Lord Cobhan: 
at laſt obtained his Liberty; though he was ſtript of 
700 J. a Year, and 30, ooo l. in Money; fo that he 
died in a moſt indigent Manner; in whoſe Perſon end- 
ed that noble Family, which had flouriſhed or many 
Ages. But Sir Waker Raleigh, whoſe Trial was a Re- 
proach to Mankind, and his Condemnation to Huma- 
nity, remained twelve Years in the Tower, where he 
wrote his incomparable Hiſtory of the World, and 
afterwards loſt his glorious Life, to the great Diſhonour 
of his Princes. * 22 hi 9301 
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Soon after the Diſcovery of this Plot, the King and 4. D. 
Queen were crowned at Wefminfter, by. John Ii hit- bf. 
gift, Archbiſhop of bury, on the,25th-of Jah, be- 


ing St. James s Day. The Puritans imagined, as James 
had ba | in their Religion that he would ro- 
form the Faults they pretended to find in the Church 
of England: But the Government of the Church by 
Preſbyters too much reſembled a Commonwealth, to 
be agreeable to a Prince ſo prepoſſeſſed in Favour of 
Monarchy ; who immediately went over to the Churclr 
of England, which was much more conformable to his 


Principles. | 


112 28018 1 11 218 ö 321 | | 
Tas Puritans therefore petitioned the King for.a A. D. 
Toleration and Reformation; who appointed a Ky 1604. 


rence between the two Parties, wherein he woul 
Moderator himſelf. The Canference, was held 
Hampton-Court, in January, between ſome Biſhops, 
Preſbyterian Miniſters ; when the King ſtrongly vindi- 
cated the Church of England; and Wekuvood ſays, the 
Conference was but a Blind to introduce Epiſcopacy into 
Scotland: After which, a Proclamation was iſſued for 
Ir. them to conform to the Worſhip of the Eſta- 
| bliſhed Church; and ſeveral of the Puritans retired into 
Holland, The Jeſaits were baniſhed. the Kingdom by 
another Proclamation : Though Biſhop Burnet obſerves, 
that the King continued always writing and talking 
inſt Popery; but acting for it. Several other Pro- 


tions were iſſued for ſuppreſſing ſome Abuſes, 
ſuch as M — tending to the 


Oppreſſion of People; who, at the ſame Time, were 
reſtricted from Hunting: So that this may be called a 
Reign of Proclamations, which the King and his Mi- 
niſters wanted to have regarded as Laws: But neither 
the ] nor People were yet accuſtomed to ſuch 

roc F841 N24 6 9 , 

FAMES was poſſeſſed with ſtrange Notions con- 
cerning the Cg Conſtitution; being perſuaded the 
Privileges of the Nation, were: ſo. many Uſurpations, 
or revocable Conceffions of the Crown; and he em- 


braced . improve his l 


A. 5 
1624 do 
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Tal, to which he ſet no Bounds. In his firſt Speech 
Parliament, he obſeryed, how necefary it was 
OI Beg ms; ſaying, * I 
Huſband, and all the who Iſland is my law- 
fil He ;* I am the'Head, and it is my Body; I am 
'the Sh „audit is my Flock.” "This, and ſome 
other Parts of his long pedantic Speech, were turned 
into Ridicule. . ed to confirm the King's 
Tie to the Crown of Zzpland;' and Commiſſioners 
Were appointed to examine his Propoſals concernin 
"the Union of It with Scorlaud, which were of little Ef- 
fe. To accelerate this Union, he ordered himſelf to 
de 1 of Great-Britain, and the 'Scotch 
A with thoſe'of Fuga: But, while 
the Principles of 
'Pawer, the Houſe of Commons informed him 
33 with which they ſuppoſes him not 
Vet fully acquainted. It was ſome Time before the Peo- 
Plc had « ear Knowledge of the Genius and Character 
"of their Prince, to whom nothing othing was more gratefut than 
d be extolled for ＋ A ars and Part: Bat, when 

de as ottee known * firſt 
er) 1 b nde, > Code him- 
"ore ontrihuted by his firange Conduct: For 
the Struggles between him and the Houſe of Com- 
mons, ſhewed” the latter their —_—— = 
arr gd er 

_ Giey gathered ſuch à mi „ as; within pelt 


e 19 he "able to + Monarchy ict From 
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While the unh uh- 
der Sentence unhappy Za CO with the Spaniard, 
drew up many ſtrong Nan bis looked * and 


ted them to Jane. The 2 

eace with Spain, to be the ftop ſtopgin ap of 5 the ource 
of national onvtr and Riches. . 711 the Fng/i/þ 
Miniſtry thought that koch 2 Pente would be be advatin- 
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eous to the Trade of their Country, and the Treaty was A. U. 


odel, of all ſubſequent ones between the two Crowns ; 
After which, the Court of Erg/and was exceſſively . 
did, and was graced with the Duke of Hallein, Bro- 
cher to the Queen; while nothing was now talked of 
but cultivating the Arts of Peace, and extending the 
Bleſſings of Commerce; for the national Debt, which 
was only 400, ooo, on the Death of Elixabetb, was now 
increaſed to — double that Sum. 


—— of Auguſt; being the Baſis, if not the 1624. 


Wurz the King was enjoying his favourite Diver; A. D. 
fion of Hunting, at Reyfon in Hertforaſbire, the Gun- 1505: 


Powder-Treaſon Plat was begun againſt him and the 
Parliament. Henry Garnet was now the Superior of the 
Englfb Jeſuits, ,and with others had long meditated the 
Deſtruction of to put the King of $ SIRI 
the Throne. The Plat — to ri pen, by 
of Robert Cateſiy, Robert and Thomgs Winter, , 2 — 
Piercy, and Gay Fawkes ; Who were aſſiſted by John 
Grant, Ambroſe Rockwood, and Francis Treſbam, Eſqrs. 
with. two other Gentlemen, named Robert Keys and 
Thomas Bates. | Their. infernal Arts had a fatal Effect 
upon the Mind of Sir Everard Digby; and they were 
amazingly faithful to their Engagements, which were, 
% That the Parliament-Houſe, on the firſt Day of the 
Seffion, while the King was- on his Throne, ſurrounded 
by the Nobility, and attended by the Commons of 
England, ſhould be blown up by Gun-Powder : After 
which, ſach of the Royal Family as ſhould eſcape, 
were to be ſecured, the King's Male Iflue to be de- 
ſtroyed, and the Princeſs Elizabeth to be proclaimed 
Queen, under a Protector of their own appointing.” 
PIERCY, who was one of the Geralamen-Pond- 
oners, was ap to hire a Place adjoining to the 
Houſe of Lords, and the Conſpirators began to under- 
mine their Way through 8 — be fore they had 
mined far e dee, they had an O 42 of taking 
a large Coal-Cellar immediately — — the Parliament- 
Houſe, where they privately lodged 30 Barrels and 4 


Hogtheads of Gun- * which they covered wh 
5 


A. . 1000 Billets, and 500 


& * 
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z intending to their 

3605" Plot in Execution on the th of November when the 
Parliament was to meet. 
Tux Proclamation of the Princeſs Elizabeth was al- 
Teady drawn up; and the Party of Horſe, which were 
to ſurpriſe her, were in Readineſs : But, on the 26th 
. of Oftober, a Letter was ſent to William Parker Lord 
„who was then at his Houſe at Bethna/-Green, 
intimating, « That he ought to deviſe ſome Excuſe to 
ſhift off his Attendance at the Parliament: For though 
there was no A ce of any Stir, yet they ſhould 
receive a terrible Blow, and no Perſon ſee who hurt 
them.“ Monteagle carried this Letter to Cecil Earl of 
Salfbury, Principal Secretary of State, who ſhewed it 
to ſome Privy* Counſellors: But, as the King and Sa- 
2. had received ſome Information from the French 
ourt of ſuch a Conſpiraey, the Danger was 2 
8 and a Reſolution was taken to ſearch 
— and Cellars adj to the Parliament- 
: But this Search notre — till the Day be- 
— the Meeting of the Parliament, in à Belief, that 
the nearer the Execution ny the more Signs would be 
diſcovered. The Charge of taking Care of the Houſe 
oF Parliament, while the King is in it in Perſon, be- 
Tongs to the Lord Chamberlain, who was now the Earl 
-of Nel; and his Lordſhip ſearched ſo far as to dif- 
*eover the Faggots which covered the Powder: After 
which, the Connetl reſolved to make a farther Search, 
-and- committee it to the Care of Sir Thomas Knevee, 
who, about Midnight, attended with proper Afſiſtants, 
Tepaired to the Scene of Treaſon, about twelve Hours 
before it was to be put in Execution. He ſeized at the 
Door '# Man in a Cloak and Boots, which was Guy 
Fakes,” whe paſſed for Piercy's Servant; and had about 
ima Dark-Lanthorn;a Tinder-Box, and three Matches. 
They ſoon found the concealed Gun - Powder: But 
E inſtead of being diſmayed, boldly told them, 
if he had been taken within the Cellar, he would have 
blown up himſelf and them together. He was a Sol- 
Ger or Fortune, a ** Man, and might — 


2 
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been as good as his Word. He was threatened with the A. D. 


- 


Rack, and confeſſed the whole Conſpiracy : But the 1603. 
other Conſpirators fled to the Houſe of Sir Everard.. 


Digby at Dunchurch, in Warwick/faire, and were ſootr 
afterwards killed or taken at Holheach, in Staffordbire ; 
after vainly attempting to raiſe an Inſurrection among 
the P apiſts. s ; | ; | 

Tu Parliament, which was to have met on the th. 
of Nevember, was, on this Account, prorogued to the 

h, when the King 1 of the Papiſts, and their Re- 
igion, in an unuſual Strain of Complaiſance; and was 
at great Pains to perſuade the Public, that their King 
* Doctrine was not generally profeſſed by that 

ion. 

T = Earl of Nottingham, and other Commiſſioners, 
were appointed to try the Conſpirators, who were con- 
demned, and ſuffered as Traytors : Sir Everaerd Digby, 
Grant, and Bates, being executed at the Weſt End of 
St. Paus Church; and Thomas Winter, Keys, and 
Faukes, ſuffered in Oli Palace-Yard, We/tminfter. None 
of them denied the Truth of the Conſpiracy : But Sir 
Everard Digby was much Iamented ; and this Vice of 
the Father, was recompenſed to the State by the Vir- 
tues of his Son, Sir Digby, Garnet, the Supe-- 


rio of the Ng Jeſuits, was allo exceuted for being 
privy. to 15 * N and the Earl of Northumberlant! 


was ſent to the Tower, on a Suſpicion of being con- 
cerned in the Plot; for which he was fined 30,000 J. 
in the Star-Chamber,. deprived. of all kis Poſts, and im- 
rifoned during the Royal Pleaſure : Beſides, the Lords 
rdaunt and 5 were fined on the ſame Account, 


though there was no other Proof againſt them, but: 
their not coming to the Parliament. The King pub- 
 Iicly declared, he was ſure no foreign Prince was priyy 
to the Plot; though he knew all the People ſuſpected 
me Court of: Spain: While all the European Princes, as 
well Catholic as-Proteſfant, expreſſed theis Abhorrence 
of ſo wicked a Deſign, and congratulated him upon 
his Deliverance. The 5th of November, was, by Au 
| thority of Parliament, * to be obſerved as a N 
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A. P. of Thankſgiving, and that Day has been conſtantly ſo. 

25: lemnized to this preſent Time. | 

A. P. Tux King of Denmark arrived to pay a Viſit to the 

:606- Queen his Siſter, and the King; who treated him with 
ſuch royal Magnificetice, that all Thoughts of the lat 
I ſeemed to be effaced. 

A. D. Tue King vainly recommended the Union of the 

£607. two Crowns: While an Inſurrection broke out in Ny. 
thamptonſbire, and Parts adjacent, headed by John Ry. 
olds, who called himſelf Captain Pouch: But this Com. 
motion was eaſily ſuppreſſed. | 

A. b. JAMES had been incautious enough, by his Beha. 

w608, viour and Declarations, to impreſs all Europe with 3 
Notion, that he was determined to be concerned on ng 
Account in a War: Which rendered the French info. 
lent, the Spaniards ſecure, and the Dutch diffident to. 
wards him; while he thereby ſuffered in the Opinion 
of all Europe, and rendered himſelf unpopular to his 
own People: Though he ſo far aſſiſted the Darch, that 
the King of Spain acknowledged them an independent Þ 
People, which gave them a great Figure in the Eyes of 
Europe, and introduced a new Syſtem of Politics upon 
the Continent. | : 

A. D. Tux Sea-Coaſt of England had fallen into great De, 

2229: cay through the vaſt Reſort of French and Dutch Fiſhing iſ 
Veſſels, which, in the Space of 5o Years, had increaſed | 
from 150 to near 3000 Sail every Year, fiſhing for | 
Herrings and Cod, on the North Coaſt from Scotland to 


< 
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Soll: While the Spaniards fithed in the ſame Manner“ 


on the Coaſt of Ireland: But James iflued a Proclama- | 


tion for prohibiting Strangers fiſhing on the Brit |® 
Coaſt, without aſking Leave. 


Txt King wrote a Book intitled, © His Premonition 4 


to all Chriſtian Princes and States; which gave great 
Offence to the Roman Catholics : But James did no 
reat Service either to his Intereſt or Reputation, by 
2 immoderate Deſire to be thought a great Author, 
or by his perpetual Ambition to be a Mediator. In 
the mean Time he raiſed an Aid from his Subjects, on 
the Kale Pretence of an Act of the 25th of „ 
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Third, for giving the King a reaſonable Aid upon A. D. 
making his eldeſt Son a Knight. Indeed, the Exche - 22. 


quer was greatly impoveriſhed ; for the King had repaid 
the City of London 60,000 J. that had been borrowed 
by Queen Elizabeth, whoſe Funeral Expences amounted 
to 17,428 J. The Expence of the King and his Train 
from Scotland to London came to 10, 752 J. and his free 
Gifts out of the Exchequer, paid moſtly to Scots, a- 
mounted to above 14,000 /. Yearly. 


Tux King created his eldeſt Son Henry, Prince of A. D. 
Wales, Duke of Cornwal, and Earl of Chefter ; whoſe 1610- 


yearly Revenues ariſing from thence amounted to 

1,416 J. 175. 10 d. The Prince was then fixteen 
Yn old; at which Time there appeared in him ſuch 
ſtrong Principles of Equity, Juſtice, Moderation, and 
Magnanimity, that gained him the Love and Eſteem 
of the Engh/ſh. The King kept his Court at Whitehall; 
the Prince at St. James's; and the Queen had hers at 
Somerſet-Houſe : So that the King had three Courts to 
maintain, which were very. expenſive, and occaſioned 
the People to murmur, who ſaid, all the Wealth of 
England would not ſatisfy the Avidity of the Scotch; 
and that all the Riches of London flowed into Edin- 
burgh. 

Tax high Commiſſion introduced by Henry the 
Eighth, and revived by Queen Elxabeth, was executed 
with great Rigour againit the Puritans under James, 
whoſe Speech this Year to his Parliament, tended 
either plainly, or ambiguouſly, to eftabliſh in him an 
arbitrary and deſpotic Power: For he told them, As 
it is Blaſphemy to diſpute what God may do; ſo 
it is Sedition to diſpute what a King may do in the 
Height of his Power.” But the Erg// were Strangers 
to ſuch a Language from the boldeſt of their Kings ; 
and they took Care to prevent the ill Conſequences 
that might reſult from ſuch a pernicious Doctrine. 

WriLs James lived in profound Tranquility, the 
Eyes of all Europe were fixed upon Henry the Fourth 
of France, whoſe grand Project was to humble the 
Houſe of Auffria: But as he was preparing =_ this 

æpe- 
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A. D. Expedition, he was. murdeted by Rawaillac, a Fryar, 
1610. in his own Coach, in the midſt of Paris. Rawaillac 
'* confeſſed he committed this Regicide, becauſe the 
King would not take Arms againſt the Huguenots ; and 
the Jeſuits were univerſally believed to be concerned in 
the Murder, which occaſioned James to iſſue out a 
freſh Proclamation, commanding all Jeſuits and Prieſts 
to depart the Kingdom. He then cauſed all his Sub- 
jects to take the Oath of Allegiance ; and renewed the 
League between England and France, where Lewis the 
Thirteenth ſucceeded Henry the Fourth. ] 
A. D. Tue King had diſſolved his Parliament, with a Reſo- 
Ar. Jution never to call another. Of all Men living, ſays 
Lord Clarendon, he was the moſt delighted with hand- 
ſome Perſons and fine Cloaths. James was always 
fond of ſome Favourite, into whoſe Breaſt he could 
eaſe his Cares of Empire, who could ſooth his Vani- 
ties, and partake in his Follies : But neither Virtue, 
Merit, or eminent Qualities, had any Charms for him, 
who was to be taken only with external Accompliſh- 
ments. He affected the Lord Montgomery, till the Scotch 
found Means to gain the Advantage of the Exgliſi, by 
giving the King a- Favourite of their Nation, This 
was Robert Carr, a young Scotch Gentleman, about 20 
Years of Age, who had been Page to the King in Scot- 
land: He was introduced to Court by Lord Hay, and 
he ſoon became a feat Favourite with the King, 
who made him a Knight, and Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber; took the Pains himſelf to teach him Latin, 
and then raiſed him to the Office of Lord-Treaſurer of 
Scotland, He was ſoon after created Viſcount Ro- 
cheſter, made a Privy-Counſellor, and Knight of the 
Garter; every Thing at Court paſſed through his. 
Hands, and no Favours were granted but by his 
Means; though he was far from deſerving any ſuch 
Kind of Honours, which had been ſhowered upon him 

in Profuſion. | 
A. D. Tus Prince of Aubalt, and the Landgrave of He/e, 
1612. arrived in England, to prevail upon James to aſſiſt the 
Princes of the German Union ; and propoſed 2 
etween 
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between the Prince Palatine and the Princeſs Elixabeth : A. D. 
In Conſequence of which, that Prince came to the 1612. 
Engliſh Court, where he was received with the utmoſt 


Magnificence, and became the intimate Friend of Prince 
Henry. But, in the midſt of the Court Feſtivals, the 
Prince of Wales was ſuddenly ſeized with a Looſeneſs, 
accompanied; by a Fever, as he was at Dinner with the 
King in the Privy-Chamber; which put an End to his 
valuable Life on the 6th of Nowember, in the 18th Year 
of his Age; and he was buried in We/{minſter-Abbey. It 
was the general Opinion that the Prince was poiſoned, 
and the Odium has been thrown upon Rochefter the royal 
Favourite, whom the Prince looked upon with Con- 
tempt. This Royal Youth has been repreſented as a 
ſecond Titus, the Delight of Mankind: He was manly 
both in his Sentiments and Exerciſes: He knew per- 
fealy well what was due to his Rank; and could not 
render himſelf familiar with the Miniſters of his Father. 
He had a ſplendid Court, yet managed with great 
Oeconomy. He was well acquainted with Hiſtory, 
and diſcovered a wonderful Genius towards naval Af- 
fairs. While his Father was projecting a Marriage for 
him with an Infanta of Spain, the Prince actually en- 
tered into a Project of increaſing the Exgliſb Fleet, and 
attacking Spaniſh America ; which E ition he had ſo 
much at Heart, that he offered to go upon it in Per- 
ſon, His Mind was noble and generous ; gentle and 
affable : All Hiſtorians praiſe his Virtues, and not one 
has taxed him with any Vice. He was the Reverſe 
of his Father, who was certainly jealous of the Love 
the People bore to the Prince; and had Heryy lived, 
England would have ſeen the Reign of Elizabeth re- 
_ inſtead of labouring under Anarchy and Deſo- 
tion. | 

Tux Earl of Saliſbury died ſoon after the Prince of 
Wales ; and was ſucceeded by the Earl of Suffolk as 
Lord-Treaſurer : But James loſt his ableſt Miniſter in 
Saliſbury, who was perfectly acquainted with the State 

of the Nation, and the Genius of the People. 5 
HE 
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A. D. Tas Scotch were too inſolent at the Court of Eng- 
2612. land, which obliged the King to give Way to an ex- 


emplary Piece of "Juſtice upon a Scotch Nobleman 
whoſe Title was Lord Sangair. The young Lord had 
his Eye put out by a Fencing-Maſter, for which he had 
him piſtolled by two Ruffians ; and was executed for 
the Murder, even without the Favour of the Axe. 
Tu ſame Year,' the Lady Arabella Stevart, Couſin. 
German to the King, by his Father's younger Brother, 
was committed to the Tower, for marrying the Grandſon 
of the Earl of Herford, without the Conſent of the 
King: But the young Lady loft her Senſes with h 
Liberty, and ſoon afterwards her Life. | 


A. D. Tu Nuptials between the Prince Palatine and the 
1613. Princeſs Elizabeth were celebrated, with the utmoſt 
Magnificence, on the 14th of February: From which 


Marriage fprung the Princeſs Sophia, who married the 
Duke of ' Hanover, and in whoſe Right the illuſtrious 
Houſe of Brizfwic aſcended the Throne of Great-Bri. 
tain.' 'This Marriage coſt the King 93,278 /. but it 
promiſed the greateſt Advantages to the Proteſtant In. 
tereſt in Europe, and the Nation was ſo well pleaſed, 
that they chearfully bore the Expence ; and the Princeſs 
was honourably conducted to Germany. 

Tus Earl of Fer, whoſe Father had been be- 
headed by Elizabeth, had been educated under the Care 
of James, and, being now about twenty Years of Age, 
was one of the moſt promiſing young Noblemen in Eu- 
rope, when he married the Lady Frances Howard, 
Daughter to the Earl of Saft, who was the moſt 
finiſhed Beauty of the Court: But her Heart was as 
foul, as her Face was fair. She proftituted her Charms 
in the Arms of Rechefler ; then laid a Scheme for get- 
ting herſelf divorced from her Huſband ; and of pub- 
licly becoming the Wife of his Adulterer. Sir Thomas 
Owerbury, a Man of Wit and Senſe, and a perfect good 
Judge of Life, had been ſome Years the Confident of 
Rocheſter, and oppoſed the Scheme propoſed by the 
Counteſs of Efex, which coſt him his Life. The 


Counteſs ſued for a Divorce on Account of the Im- 


potency 
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otency of her Earl, the Vigour of whoſe Conſtitution . P. 
ny froyed, as ſhe had Recourſe 19 
to certain deteſtable Practitioners in Poiſons, covered 


he might probably have de 


under the Name of Love-Potions, and magical Perfor- 
mances. In the mean Time; Rocheſter artfully recom- 
mended Owerbury to the King, as a fit Perſon to ſend 
on an Embaſſy : But this was only a Snare to catch his 
old Friend, whom he prevailed upon to decline ſuch an 
Employment, and then ſo far mifrepreſented him to 
the King, as to get him committed a Priſoner to the 
ſruer, under Pretence that he had ſpoke diſreſpectfully 
of the Court. The real Intent was to have him pri- 
vately murdered, as he was acquainted with alt the Se- 
crets of Rocheſter; and ſeveral Attempts were made to 


poiſon him, which at laſt had their Effect. Nocheſer 


prevailed upon the King to appoint Commiſſioners to 
determine the Affair of the Divorce: The Earl of E/ex 
was now ſenfible of his Lady's Love for the Royal Fa- 
vourite, and ſo heartily diſdained her, that he diſowned 
he had ever conſummated his Marriage, which was an- 
nulled, and the Lady was imnsdiaa after married to 
Rechefter, who was then created Earl of Somerſet. The 
Death of Owerbury occaſioned great Speculation; and the 
new-raiſed Somerſet was running precipitately to a violent 
Fall; for he was ſoon to be ſupplanted by George YVit- 
hers, afterwards the famous Duke of Buckingham. 


Tas Loans raiſed by the Court, occafioned a viſible A. D. 
Diſcontent among the People, who dreaded the grow- 1614. 


ing Tenderneſs of the King to the Roman Catholics, 
and his declared Averſion to the Nonconformiſts, who 
were compoſed of many different Sects, and many of 
them ſent over to the Northern Parts of America : While 
the City of London ſent 300 Men to plant the Province of 
—— in Ireland. The Order of Knighthood had been 
of late ſhamefully conferred on the meaneſt of Man- 
kind; and the Earl of Sa//bury had formed a Project 
for raiſing Money, and improving the Plantations in 
Ireland, by erecting a new Order, which was to take 
Precedency of Knights Batchelors, and was to be 


termed Knights Baronets. The Number of this Order 
5 was 


1 


* 
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A. D was limited to 200, who were each to pay 1500 J. and 
1014. to maintain 30 Men to over- awe the Ii Rebels: But, 


in after Times, this Inſtitution received many Alter. 
tions, as it opened a Channel of Honour to Englis Gen. 
tlemen of Property, who, through its Cheapneſs, dif. 
dained the Honour of Knighthood, and yet were 
obliged to yield Precedency to thoſe that were Knights, 
though inferior to them in all other Reſpects. But the 
Way of raiſing Money by Benevolence, which was in- 
vented by Edward the Fourth, and afterwards abo. 
liſhed, was now revived, to the great Prejudice of the 
People, who were Tqueezed out of a Sum of 50,000 /, 
Which the King laviſhly ſpent in entertaining the King 
of Denmark on his ſecond Viſit to England. 

A. D. Tus Conduct of Somerſet had incenſed the Queen, 


2615. who 1 he was privy to the Death of her Son; 
ove th 


and had e principal Nobility from the Court, 
Who could not bear to ſee the Liberties of Eugland fo 
rapaciouſly inndvated. The Scorch Game was there- 
fore to be played, and the Favourite of that Nation 
was to be removed by the Introduction of an Exgliß- 
man, With this View was Villiers introduced before 
the King by fome Eng/i/ Lords: He was Son of Sir 
George Villiers, and had received a finiſhed Education ; 
as» | an accompliſhed handſome Gentleman, in the 
21ſt Year of his Age. The Queen was prevailed on 
to recommend Villiers to the King, who had already 
made him his Cup-bearer ; and, on this Occaſion, not 
only knighted him, but alſo made him a Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber, with a yearly Penſion of 1000 J. 
Tus whole Court perceived the Alteration in the 
King, ſince he had Villiers about him, and every one 
ſtrove to thruſt the old Favourite down the Precipice. 
It was now currently reported, that Owerbury was poi- 
ſoned by Somerſet ; and Fames ſent for the Judges to his 
beloved Retirement at Theobalds, where he charged 
them to examine into this Affair; telling them, If 
ye ſhall ſpare any of this Crime, God's Curſe light on 
you, and your Poſterity : And, if I ſpare any that are 
found guilty, God's Curſe light on me, and my Po- 
ſterity.” A dreadful Invocation, and badly obſerved by 
kim who made it, S 0- 
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SOMERSET was arreſted for the Murder of Ower- A. D. 
bury, in the Preſence of the King, who ſaid, he could 1623. 


not omit the Arreſt, but if Coke ſent for him, he muſt 

The Earl and his Counteſs were ſent to the Toaver 3 
while Sir 7ervis Elvis, Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
others, were apprehended on the ſame Account, tried, 
convicted, and executed. Somerſet behaved as if the 
King durſt not provoke him too far: However, both 
the Earl and his Counteſs were brought to a Trial be- 
fore their Peers, and condemned to die : But the King 
at firſt granted them a Reprieve, and afterwards a 
Pardon, with 4000 J. a Year; neglectful of the Curſe 
he had pronounced againſt himſelf and his Poſterity. 
However, the Love between the two Criminals turned 
to invincible Hatred: The Counteſs rotted to the Grave 
by a loathſome Diſtemper; but the Earl lived long 
enough to ſee his Daughter married to the Duke of 
Bedford, who had by her that Lord Raſſel, beheaded in 
the Reign of Charles the Second. 


VILLIERS was now the Rifing-Sun at Court, and A. P. 
was greatly beloved by the People for his Diſintereſted- w= — 


neſs and Generoſity. He was made Mafter of the 
Horſe, and a Knight of the Garter; while all Promo- 
tious at Court went by his Recommendation. A Diſ- 
pute happened between the King and the Judges, con- 
cerning. the Prerogative, in Regard to diſpoſing of 
Commendams ; which the Council decided in Favour 
of the King, i who diſmiſſed the Lord Chief- Juſtice 
Cote from the Bench; whoſe Inſtitutes, as a Comment 
upon Littleton, have done him the greateſt Honour; 
though his inſolent Pleadings at the Trial of Sir Valter 
Raleigh have branded him with eternal Infamy: But 
vir Francis Bacon was made Lord-Chancellor, for his 
Devotion to the Crown; from which high Office he 
was afterwards removed with no little Diſgrace; though 
his Learning, as a Philoſopher, made him much more 
conſpicuous than his Knowledge as a Lawyer, or his 
Eloquence as an Orator.' 5 ou NH 
Paine Charles, the King's only Son, was now 
created Prince of V ales, in the: 16th Year of his I 
e 
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A. D. The King thought of marrying his Son; but deemed 
2616. it a Diſparagement for him to marry the Daughter of 


— — 


any German Prince; and very impoliticly: coveted x 
Match with an Infanta of Spain; which came to no: 
thing, thoughi the. Prince was ſent into that Kingdom, 

rely upon that Account. James was now in ſuch 

eceſſity, that he ſurrendered up the Cautionary Towns 
to the Dutch for 2,728,000 Florins, in Lieu of 
8,000,000 which they promiſed to pay Ekzabeth, be. 
fides 18 Years Intereſt: This confirmed to him the 
Title of Pacific, which he affected above all others; 
but it rendered him contemptible in the Eyes of the 
Enpiie, who knew that by: this Action, © he robbed 
them of the Advantage of holding the United Provinces 
in a Sort of Subjeftiong:becauſe'theſe Towns were the 
Keys to the Sche/d; the Rhine, and the Macſe. The 
Lord-Treaſurer Suffolt was fined 30,000 J. in the Star- 
Chamber, for converting ſome of that Money to his 
own Uſe; and Villiers, who was his Enemy, was cre- 
* ated Earl of Buclinguam. LAS! 


A. b. Tus Church bf Scofland'was fill Preſbyterian, to the 
2677. great Mortification-of the King, who feared their Re. 


ublican Principles, and undertook a Journey into that 

mgdom, to reform certain Abuſes in the Church 
and Commonwealth, as he expreſſed himſelf in his 
Proclamation: But he could not prevail on the Scotch 
to conform to his Will. ä | 

Tae: King returned: to Englard, and publiſhed the 
Book of. Sports, wherein he maintained} that Paftimes 
on Sundays, after Evening Service, were - allowable: 
But many Churchmen; and; all the Preſbyterians, ex- 
claimed againſt it; while the King ordered it to be 
read in all Churches. However, Buckingham was the 
head Manager both in Church and State: Out of the 
former he enriched; himſelf by Fines,” and out of the 
latter he enriched his Family by Penſions. b 
Tus — Sir Malter Raleigh, the Glory of his 
Country, but the Reproach of her Government, con- 
tinued ſtill a Priſoner in the Tower of London, for the 
ridiculous Plot, of which he was cruelly-found guilty 

2 l 0 
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** n Wincheſter. Prince Heyry uſed to ſay, that no other 4. D. 
| 1 King but his- Father, would keep ſuch a Bird as Sir 1617. 
10 Walter Raleigh in a Cage :: For this excellent Prince re- 

* WY garded: Raleigh as the Pride of his future Royalty; and 
the People looked upon him as the laſt Ray of Glory 


" that was to be ſeen of the Reign of their beloved E/;- 
ich o * = * * 
m e. The King was conſcious he had injured this 


of illuſtrious Man, whole Character was now the foremoſt 
in Arts, as it had long been in Arms: For, during his 
be long Confinement, he wrote his excellent Hifory of the 
ind; and, though the :rapacious  Somer/et had de- 
de prived him of his opulent Ellate, the King gave him 
ooo l. as ſome Recompence i and, during the late 
Coldneſs between him and Spain, had liſtened to ſome 
Propoſitions from Raleigb for an Expedition to America, 
in queſt of a Gold Mine which he had formerly diſco- 
vered on the Coaſt of Guiana. The King granted him 
2 Commiſſion for undertaking this Expedition; by 
Virtue of which he engaged ſeveral Perſons in his Pro- 
jet, who ſupplied him with Maney to fit out twelve 
. Ships, with which he departed in Auguſi in Search of 
* the Mine: But, after plundering the Spani# Town of 
? St. Thome, he returned without _— the — 3 
1 in which his Conduct Was like that of Regulus; for he 
8 knew that the Spam arut would ſeek his Ruin; and, as 
be had no Pardon for what he had been condemned, 
he imagined he ſhould fall a Sacriſice; but his Love of 
Honour, ſet him above the Fear of Death. | 

THE Spaniards; had long pretended to have an exclu- 

five Right of trading to America, and particularly to 

thoſe Countries adjacent to their own Territories; 
which was never allowed by Queen Z/izabeth. Don 
Diego de Sarmiento, Count of Gondemar, the Spaniſh Am- 

baſſador in — — at firſt repreſented the Scheme of 
Raleigh as a Fiction; and, on his Return without Gold, 

knew he ſhould ſoon find him without a Head. He 
intimidated James, by repreſenting to him the frightful 
Scenes of War between the two Nations, and the 
Breach of the II between the Infanta 

and the Prin of Malen. Raicigh found himſelf 1 

| . tray ed 


A; D. trayed; he vainly vindicated himſelf to the King, and 
1617. Gondomar thirſted for his Blood, that it might deter 
other Engh/bmen from committing Hoſtilities againſt the 
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Spaniſþ Poſſeſſions. This wily Spaniard ſuggeſted to 
you the wicked Expedient of cutting off Raleigh by 

is former Sentence: Barbarity and Illegality were 
practiſed together: So that Raleigh found all Defence 
was in vain; and, after having been fifteen Years under 
Sentence of Death, was now ordered to ſuffer its Exe. 
cution, which was as ſudden +as cruel. It was on the 
28th of October 1618, that he was called down to 
2 before the Court of King's-Bench, when 

xecution was awarded againſt him upon the former 
Sentence: He was carried from the Court to the Gaze: 
houſe ; and the next Morning led to Execution, in the 
Old Palace-Yard, Weſiminfler, where all his Behaviour 
diſplayed the great Man, and worthy Chriſtian. 'In 
His Speech, upon the Scaffold, he eloquently juſtified 
his Character from all Imputations ; particularly elear- 
ing himſelf from the Aſperſion thrown upon him, as if 
his Pretext upon Gatara had been all a Forgery; and 
ur ger, that he-had no Hand in the Death of the 

arl of Eſex, nor bore him any ili Affection, though 
they were of a contrary Faction. He then prepared 
himſelf for Death, and deſired to fee the Axe, ſaying, 
with a Smile, This is a ſharp Medicine, but it is a 
ſound Cure for all Diſeaſes: After which, his Head 
was cut off at two Blows,' by the Executioner, in the 
66th Year of his Age, according to ſome Writers, 
though others ſay he was in his 77th. It is certain, 
he fell a Victim to the Spar; Court, for the Prejudicy 
he had done them under the Reign of Elixabetb; which 
is an eternal Infamy upon the Character of James, who 
vainly let ſome of the principal Nobility throw them- 
ſelves at his Feet for the Pardon of Raltigh, who was 
not only the greateſt Ornament of his Nation, as a 
Soldier, a Scholar, and a Stateſman; but, as a Man, 
he had done more ſubſtantial Good to his Country, by 


ever was born; for the Tobacco of that 
Country, 


as. Zope Colony of Virginia, than any other Engli/h- * 


— 
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Country, which was then deſpiſed by James, 2 A. 2 } 


io his Succeſſors a Mine above Ground, of more 1617. 
Value than any Mines that could be diſcovered in 


Cana. 
Taz Engliſb Nobility, and the reſt of the Engliſß Pa- a p. 


riots, beheld the Fate of Raleigh with filent Indignation 31618. 
— 


while all the Powers of Government centered in Buck- 
ing ban, who ordered Cortiagton, one of the Refidents in 
ſpain, to inform the Spaniſh Court, how able a Man Sir 
Walter Raleigh was, to have done his Majeſty's Service ; 
yet, to give them Content, he had not ſpared him; 
when by preſerving him, he _— given great Sa- 
tisfaction to his Subjects, and at Command, upon 
all Occaſions, as uſeful a Man as ſerved any Prince in 
Chriſtendom. Greatly-injured Ra/eigh, this Confeſſion, 
from thy avowed Enemy, ſhould immortalize thy Me- 
mory, and make thy Character as unſullied as the 4/- 
fins Snow: While we ſhould remember that James be- 
_ thee, for what Drake was knighted by El- 
Noruino was heard at Court but Blaſphemy and 
Oaths, nor was the King himſelf free from this Vice : 
His Favourite, who had been made Marquiſs of Buck- 
ingbam, and Lord High Admiral, though he had never 
been at Sea except from Dover to Calais, greatly in- 
cenſed the People, who could not, without Indignation, 
behold a Man of twenty-five imperiouſly governing the 
whole Kingdom. The Aim that the Spaniards purſued 
in marrying the Infanta to the Prince of Wales, was to 
ſeparate England from the United Provinces, that they 
might the more eaſily reduce them to Obedience: But 


| this Match could not he agreeable to the Eng/ih, as the 
Infanta was Daughter to the mortal Enemy of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion: i/hough the King of Spain had no 
other Intent, than carefully to prolong the Negociation, 
till he had drawn all poſſible Advantages from it, as 
_ for the Houſe of Auſtria, as for the Catholic Re- 
gion. a 


Is 
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In March, this Year, the King loſt his Queen, whe 


D. 
2619. died at Hampton-Court of a Drapſy, in the forty-ſiuth 


Year of her Age, and was buried at Weftminfler ; hay. 
ing the Character of a good Woman, but much ad. 
. dicted to Pleaſure. The King was ſeized with a ſevere 
Illneſs ſhortly after the Death of his Queen ; which 
brought ham to the Brink of the Grave ; and it would 
have been happy for his Reputation, if he had died at 
this Time, dance the reſt of his Reign, which laſted fix 
Years longer, was not-much to his Honour ; as, in that 
Space, he more plainly diſcovered his ſettled Deſign to 
ſtretch the Prerogative:Royal as high as poſſible. 
Tur Houſe of Auſtria pretended an hereditary Right 
to the Crown of Bohemia: But the States of that King. 
dom elected Frederic, BleQor Palatine, for their King, in 
Hopes his Title would be ſupported by his Father-in- 
Law the King of Eng/and, in Oppoſition to the Emperor 
Ferdinand. The Elector was crowned by the Bohemian: : 
But James gave him no Aſſiſtanee; and, of all the Pro- 
teſtant Princes, he was the only one that never gave 
him the Title of King; which was done in Complai. 
ſance to the Court of Spain. | | 


A. D. FERDINAND and Frederic took Arms, each to 
1620. ſupport their Title to the Throne of Bohemia ; and 
James made a Shew of Neutrality, that he might induce 


the two Competitors to make him Arbiter of their Dif- 
ference. The Elector might have preſerved the Crown, 
if he had been aſſiſted hy James; which was the Senſe 
and Deſire of the Exgliſb Nation: But the King was ſo 
Far infatuated to get the Infanta for his Daughter-in- 
Law, that he left the Elector his Son-in-Law to provide 

for his own Security: However, he permitted ſome of 

his Nobility to raiſe 2200 Men for the Service of the 

Elector, which were commanded by Sir Horatio Vere, 

the Earl of Eger, and others, who were fond of ſigna- 

lizing themſelves in Arms, inſtead of quietly reſting at 

Home, under a King who gloried in the Title of Paci- 

fc, The Elector was defeated at Prague by the Imperi- 
zliſts, when he was deſerted by his Allies, and fled in- 

| ta 
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to Holland: While Spinola, the Spaniſb General, reduced A. 7. 


the Palatinate. | 

Tus King, though Gondemar had made him a Too 
wiſhed to -preſerve the Palatinate for his Son-in-Law, , ; 
and was therefore obliged to call a Parliament againſt 
his Inclination ; becauſe he was in Hopes to have large 
Sums granted him on this Occaſion ; wherein he meant 
to imitat2 his Predeceſſor Henry the Seventh. The 
Commons granted a conſiderable Supply, and com- 
plained of {ome Grievances ; in Conſequence of which, 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon, was impeached for Bribery 
and Corruption, had the Seal taken from him, was 
fned in 40,000 J. and had like to have been deprived 
of his Dignity of Baron of Ferulam, and Viſcount Sz. 
Albans : Though his Decrees in Chancery were gene- 
rally made with ſo much Equity, that never was any 
one of them reverſed as unjult ; and his too great In- 
dulgence to his Servants was the Cauſe of his Ruin; 


for, amidſt all this Bribery, his Lordihip was in great 


Poverty, nor was ever known to be avaricious: How- 
ever, if he was not the beſt of Mien, he was the 
brighteſt of Fhiloſophers. He was afterwards pardon- 
ed, anu died in Retirement; having a Competency 
from the King, in Hopes of whoſe Favour he wrote the 


Hiſtory of Henry the Seventh, 


Ir was properly in this third Parliament, that two 
Parties were formed; the one for the Court, and the 
other for the People ; who 7 — from this Time, to 
oppoſe one another upon all Occaſions, and continued 
their Oppoſitions in the ſucceeding Reigns under va- 
rious Denominations; as High Church, and Low 
Church ; Tories, and Whigs; Court Intereſt, and 
Country Intereſt : They were well and honeſtly founded 
at firſt; but dwindled into Ridicule and Contempt at 
laſt, 

PHILIP the Third of Shai died in March, and was 
ſucceeded by his Son Philip the Fourth: The Death of 
the Archduke happencd ſoon afterwards ; but the 
Elector Palatine was (till in a miſerable Situation. 


Vor. II. K Tur 


, A. D. 
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A. D. Tux King had diſſolved the Parliament for * 


16:3. tenacious in Defence of their Privileges, and watchſu 
over the Extenſion of his Prerogative : While it was 
ſaid, the King might have almoſt purchaſed ſuch a 
Country as the Palatinate, with the Money he ſent on 
Embaſſies for its Preſervation, He was lampooned 
Abroad, and ridiculed at Home. Inſtead of afliſting 
the Palatine, he ſent Digby, newly created Earl of 
Briſtol, into Spain, to accelerate the Marriage with the 
Infanta : After which, the Prince of Wales, and Buck. 
inzham, privately went to Madrid for the ſame Purpoſe, 
where they were magnificently entertained ; but the 
Prince returned without his Bride ; though loaded with 
Honours and Preſents. It was happy his Return to 
England was not prevented; yet very impolitic of Fame; 
to truſt his Son in Spain without a ſafe Conduct, eſpe- 
cially as he had Examples of what Diſaſters might 
have happened, in the Prince of Scotland, detained by 
Henry the Fourth of Exgland; and in the Perſon of his 
own Mother ſo lately detained by Elisabeth. 

VILLIERS had been created Duke of Buckingham 
for his Services in Spain, and was now the only Duke 
in England: He propoſed the Match with Spain, and 
was the Cauſe of breaking it; after James had been 
ſeven Years employed about it; and, for its Succeſs, 
ſcrupled not ta ſacrifice the Intereſts of his Son-in- 
Law, his own Reputation, the Religion he profeſ- 
ſed, the Good of his People, and the Laws of his 
Realm. | 

Tut Dutch, who owed their very Exiſtence as a 
free People to Exgland, now began to deſpiſe the Power 
of James, and committed the Maſſacre of the Eng 
at Amboyna, one of the Malucca Iſlands ; where they 
put the Factory to Death, and ſeized their Effects; for 
which inſolent Affront no Reparation was obtained 
till the Vear 1654, when Cuomabell made the Dutch pay 
zoo, ooo J. on that Account. 

A. D. BUCKINGHAM managed the King as he pleaſed, 

1624. and prevailed on him to call a Parliament, in which 

| his Majeſty ſeemed to abate of his former Pride and 

Prerogative. 
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c Prerogative. Buckingham removed the Earl of Midale- A. D. | 
| /ex from the Office of Lord-Treaſurer ; and kept the 1624. 
| Earl of Briſto! from any Acceſs to the King, who ap- 
prehended there was ſome Conſpiracy formed between 
the Duke and the Prince. The Parliament granted 
a Supply ſufficient to enable the King to ſend 25,000 
Men to recover the Palatinate : But he ſent only 6000 
to be in the Service of the Dutch, and 12,000 to be 
commanded by Mansf#/dt, who was denied a Paſſage 
into the Empire, which rendered this Army uſelets, 
and moſt of them periſhed by a Peſtilence. In the mean 
Time, a Marriage was negociated between the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princeſs Henrietta of France, whom 
the Prince had ſeen while he was in Diſguiſe at Paris 
and this Marriage took Effect. | 
Tux Marriage-Articles with the Princeſs of France A. P. 
had been adjuſted; But, while a Diſpenſation was t 5:5. 
coming from the Pope, King James died, without 
having the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Marriage conſum- 
mated. He was afflicted with a Teriian Ague at Ther- 
balis ; where he enjoined the Prince of ales, «To 
love his future Conſort, but not her Religion; 
and then died, on the 27th of March, in the 
59th Year of his Aye, and the 22d of his Reign over 
England; being buried in Henry the Seventh's Chapel at 
Weſiminſler, on the 7th of May: But, by a Note in 
Biſhop Laud's Diary, © he fears the King's Diſeaſe was 
the Gout, and that a wrong Application of Medicines 
had driven it from his Feet to his inward vital Parts.” 
This unexpected Death of the King cauſed many Suſ- 
picions, which fell on the Duke of Buckingham, who 
was afterwards impeached by the Commons, for dar- 
ing to apply Remedies without the Advice of Phyſici- 
ans: But nothing could be proved againſt the Duke 
that conſtituted an Offence. | 
Tus King had ſeven Children by his Queen: But only 
two of them were alive at his Death. Theſe were, 
Charles Prince of Fz!zs, who ſucceeded him as King of 
Great- Britain: And Elizabeth, married to the EleQor 
Palatine, Margaret, Mary, and Sophia, died young; 
and Henry Prince of Vas died 13 Years before bis 
Father. k 2 JAMES, 


— 
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JAMES, in his laſt Moments, declared he died in 
the Religion of the Church of England: But he was 
neither a ſound Proteſtant, nor a good Papiſt. He has 
been extolled for his Knowledge in Philoſophy, Divi- 
nity, Hiſtory, and polite Learning : While, on the 
other Hand, it has wa ſaid, he made the great Du. 
ties of the King ſubſervient to the idle Diſtinctions of 
the Pedant ; and, ſeeking to make a Figure as a Scholar, 
he ſunk into Contempt as a Man. His principal Diverſion 
was Hunting; and, it was ſaid, if he had ſhewn as 
much 0 in appointing his Miniſters, as in choo- 
ſing his Dogs, it would have been much happier for 
his People. The chief Aim in his Adminiſtration was 
to affect the Character of a Pacific Monarch : But this 
ewas more for indulging his own Indolence, than be- 
ſtowing the Bleſſings of Peace upon his Subjects. He 
has been commended by ſome for his Liberality ; while 
others have called it Prodigality ; and it is certain, he 
heaped his Favours upon unworthy Favourites. For 
his Wiſdom, he was called the Solomom of his Age: He 
was fond of ſuch a Character; but not deſerving of 
it; for what Wiſdom was there, in deſerting his Son- 
in-Law, when he was crowned King of Bobemia? Or 
in ſending his Son to Spain, when he knew he was 
only the Tool of Gondemar ? All Europe deſpiſed him 
for leaving his Daughter to Ruin; and his Jeſter 
Archee, wittily reproached him for ſending his Son to 
Danger. He had ſome Virtues, blended with many 
WVices; and nothing, but his Ignorance of the Engli/h 
Conſtitution, could have induced him to ſuch Notions 
of ſtraining the royal Prerogative.. He was a good 
Prince while he reigned in Scotland; but he failed 
much of that Character when he governed in England; 
and the Death of Sir Walter Raleigh, if nothing elſe, is 
an Ignominy that will eternally blacken his — 
However, his Prerogative was not always miſapplied; 
for, withaut it, Commerce and Manufactures would 
not have flouriſhed ; eſpecially as it was neceſſary to 
erect extenſive Companies in the infant State of Trade; 


which, indeed, have been continued to this Day, when 


it 
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it would be infinitely better for the Nation to have theſe 
Trades laid open, 

Tuovon the Father and Mother of Janet, were 
eſteemed the handſomeſt Couple of the Age they lived 
in; yet their Son was ſo homely, that there was not to 
be found in any of his Features the leaſt Reſemblance 
of the beautiful Mary Stewart, or Lord Darzley. 

VIRGINIA was diſcovered by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in 1584; and was planted with an Erg/ih Colony in 
1606 : Soon after which, New-Erg/and, and the Ber- 
mudas, were made Engh/p Plantations. In 1604, the 
Common Prayer Book was reprinted with Explanations : 
While the Streets of London were greatly infeſted by 
Quarrels, between the Exgliſb and Scotch. In 1614, the 
King committed to Priſon ſeveral Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, who had ſpoken the moſt freely, 
without admitting them to Bail ; which, as Coke ſays, 
was the greateſt Violation of the Privileges of Parlia- 
ment, that ever was done by any King of England be- 
fore: And this Year, Sir Hugh Middleton perfected his 
ingenious, expenſive, and laborious Scheme, of bring- 
ing the New-River from Ware to [ſlington, which 
has been of the utmoſt Service and Utility to Lou- 
don, | 


Now England's Roſes, Scotland's Thiſtle join: 
The Engliþ Throne receives the Stewart Line. 
Egbert, and Fergus, both your ancient Streams 
Of Royalty, united, flow in James. 
United, too, your rival Kingdoms ſmile: 
And James is King of all Britannia's Iſle, 

Where Roy/ton's Downs preſent their ample Views, 
Ignobly, James the daily Chace purſues : 
Fond of his Triumph o'er the timid Deer ; 
But fearfuùl how to brandiſh Britain's Spear. 
Eliza's glorious War he makes to ceaſe ; 
And meanly grants the ſinking Spaniard Peace. 

The Sons of Rome a horrid Plot conſpire, 
With one Eruption of ſulphureous Fire, 

K 3 To 
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To murder Britain's Senate at a Blow, 

And lay her King, with all his Nobles, low: 
To blaſc Religion; and, witi bloody Hand, 
Again to deſolate the happy Land. 

Hut Heav'n, auſpicious, ſhews the Guilt of Rome 
And, Britain, happily averts thy Doom. 

'The deſp'rate Traitor, far conceal'd from Day, 
Where Magazines of Deſolation lay, 

Is ſciz'd, like ſome fierce Tyger in his Cell: 
The Plot diſcover'd, ev'ry Traitor fell. 


Oh! Pow'r ſupreme, 'twas thine the Land to fave, 


And reſcue Nations from the dreadful Grave : 
To thee, our annual Gratitude we pay; 
And lateſt Ages ſhall revere the Day. 

With rigid Hand, and high imperious Tone, 
Janes, like an Amurath, would fill his Throne. 


Hereditary Right, he loudly ſounds; 


And ſwells Prerogative beyond its Bounds : 
Reſtrains the Senate, where fair Freedom's Voice, 
In manly Elocution, ſhews her Choice; 

The gen'rous Choice, that bravely dares oppoſe 
Each Stride of Pow'r tyrannic. Honour glows : 
Full in the honeſt Briton's patriot Breaſt; 
Nor by a Monarch will he be oppreſt. 


Mitaken Prince! thy ram Succettors jaw, 

No Hand ſhould violate the Britiſb T.aw : 

The Peecples Rights in one pure Channel run, 
Succeſſive down, from Father to the Son : 

And may no Breach burſt thro' the ſacred Bound, 
To ſpread an Inundation all around, 

How miſerable is the drooping Land, 
Whole Prince is guided by a Minion's Hand? 
Inglorious James, to dignify thy Carr; 

And place on Villiers, Wind/or's radiant Star! 
Why Owerbury was thy wretched Fate 
Unpuniſh'd ; while brave Ex loſt his Mate ? 
Or why was England's Glory loſt in thee, 
Illuftrious Ralezgh / Oh, vile Infamy, 

To ſhed thy ſacred Blood, and. brand the Age, 


Thou did'ſt iNumine, with tyrannic Rage! 


What 
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What Fault was thine ? To ſhake the Spaiſb Throne, 

And, Britain, make the Spanif> Wealth thy own : 

Glorious to have thy naval Thunders hurt'd ; 

And ſpread Dominion in the Heſern World. 

Or, while the Warrior's Rage was all reſtrain'd, 

Was it a Crime o'er Arts themſelves t' have reign'd 

To tune thy Lyre to Philomela's Song ; 

Or by the Hand to lead /e Tr th along ? 

Theſe were thy Crimes : Great Victim, thus adorn'd, 

Thy Scaffold was an Altar: Britain mourn'd 

Thy Fate, which might for public Ills ſuffice: 

Spain made, and Heav'n receiv'd, the Sacrifice! 
Like Henry s Artiur, James, thy Henry dies; 

And ev'ry Virtue wee eping by him hes, 

Oh! royal Youth, Britannia law in thee 

The glorious Rays of perſect Majeſty. 

Unhappy Iflz ! long was this Loſs deplor'd: 

For had thy Ilenry liv'd, thy Fame had been reſtor'd. 

Eliza weds the princely Palatine, 

Whoſe Reign extends along the flowing Rhine: 

From their Embrace the fair Sophia ſprings, 

And from her roſe the Brunfevic Line of Kings: 

Heroes, and Patriots, form'd Mankind to bleſs ; * 

Glorious in War, and amiable in Peace 


A. D. KN Charles 
162 5. Scotland, on the 19th of November 1600; and was in 
the 25th Vear of his Age when he ſucceeded his Father 
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XV. CHARLES I. the forty-ffth 
Monarch of England, and the ſecond of 
Great-Britainz the twenty-fifth from the 


Norman Congueſt, and the ſecond of the 
Stewart Line. 


H E late King had ſtrove to enlarge his Preroga- 
tive, and the Commons to preſerve their Privi- 
leges; which were difficult to determine on either 
Side: For, if the Kings of Exgland had always their 
Prerogatives, the Parliament had always their Privi- 
leges : But both ſhould avoid engaging in ſuch Dif- 
Putes. Accordingly, the wiſeſt and mot illuſtrious 
Monarchs, as Edxvardthe Firſt, Edward the Third, Henry 
the Fifth, Edvard the Fourth, Henry the Eighth, and 
Elizabeth, never had any Conteſts of this Nature with 
their Parhaments : While thoſe that were leaſt eminent 
tor their Prudence and Capacity, ſuch as Henry the 
Third, Edward the Second, and Richard the Second, 
were ruined for raiſing ſuch Sort of Diſputes. James 
was the firſt, who, in thoſe latter Days, en aged in 
this Quarrel, He was followed by his Son, — rand- 
tons : But theſe Princes, inſtead of ſucceeding in their 
Projects, only rendered themſelves moſt unhappy. For 
a wiſe and prudent King of England, who knows his 
own Intereſt, will never quarrel with his Parliament: 
And a Parliament, whoſe ſole View is the Welfare of 
the Kingdom, will take Care never to queſtion the 
zuſt Prerogative of the King: They have rather choſe 
to ſee it ſtretched a little too far, than run the Hazard 
of breaking an Union, which is the ſole Foundation 
of the public * 


e Firſt was born at Dumferling in 


in the Throne of Great- Britain: But he was not 
crowned 
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crowned *till the 2d of February 1626, when the Cere- A. D. 
mony was performed at Veſiminſter by Dr. Abbot, Arch- 1525: 


biſhop of Canterbury. This Prince was tinctured from 
his Infancy with the Principles concerning the regal 
Authority, and Prerogative Royal, which were ſo much 
improved by his Father. He had the ſame Favourite, 
the ſame Council, and the ſame Miniſters; io that 
there was nothing new but the Perſon of the King, 
who immediately formed two Projects, equally difficult 
to be executed. The firſt was, to reinſtate his Brother- 
in-Law the EleQor Palatine, in his patrimonial Domi- 
nions, which had been wreſted from him by the Em- 
peror, and the Duke of Bavaria. The ſecond, to carry 
the regal Authority much higher than it had been done 
by his Father, or any of his Predeceſſors. I heſe two 
Projects were the Subject of the firſt fifteen Years of 
this Reign: But they were fatal to the Projector, as 
all the Principles he advanced to ſupport them, tended 
to eſtabliſh a deſpotic Power ; becauſe he drew from 
theſe Principles the moſt extenſive Conſequences, as to 
fill the Kingdom with Monopolies, to compel his Sub- 
jects to give or lend him Money, to diſſolve the Parlia- 
ment for not allowing his Principles, to impriſon ſuch 
Members as ventured to ſpeak freely, and even to 

declare publicly he would call no more Parliaments. 
CHARLES began his Reign with his Marriage; 
which Ceremony was performed before that of his Co- 
ronation : For the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, Daughter 
of Henry the Fourth of France, and Siſter to Lewis the 
Thirteenth, was married by Proxy in Paris, and con- 
ducted by the Duke of Buckingham to Dover, where 
ſhe was met by the King on the 12th of June, and the 
Marriage was conſummated the next Day at Canterbury. 
The King and Queen made their public Entry into 
London on the 16th ; and two Days after the Parlia- 
ment met, when the King made a Speech. to both 
Houſes; reminding them of the great 2 for 
the Recovery of the Palatinate, impoſed on him by 
his Father, and by themſelves, who broke off the two 
Treaties with Spain. He alſo affirmed, that no Prince 
K 5 was 
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A. D.was ever more deſirous to maintain the Religion he 


1625. 
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| 


| A.D. 


profeſſed : But the Parliament would not ſeem to have 
fully believed it, fince, at the very firſt, both Houſes 


joined in preſenting a Petition to him 2 Recuſants: 


However, they granted him two Subſidies; upon 
which he adjourned the Parliament to -Oxford, by rea- 
fon of the Plague that raged in London. 

Wurm the Parliament was reaſſembled at Oxfora, the 
Commons loudly complained of the ill Conduct of the 
Duke of Buckingham, for miſapplying the public 
Money, neglecting to guard the Seas, and ſending 
Ships to aſſiſt Lexvis the Thirteenth in reducing the 
French Proteſtants at Rochel. They wanted a Redreſs 
of Grievances before they granted any Supplies : But 
the King choſe rather to diſſolve the Parliament, which 
was accordingly done, after it had fat little above 
three Weeks, both at We/tminfier and Oxford. The 
King was determined to undertake the War againſt 
Spain, and negociated a League with the United Pro- 
vinces: He alſo equipped a Fleet: But, as he wanted 
Money, he had Recourſe to the Way of Loan, for 
raiſing ſeveral conſiderable Sums; which was 
done by direQting Letters under his Privy-Seal to 
particular Perſons, requiring them to lend him a cer- 
tain Sum for 18 Months. "Theſe forced Loans, prac- 
tiſed by ſome Kings of Exgland, have always been 
conſidered as great Grievances, and tending to render 
Parliaments uſeleſs: Nor were they ſuffered to paſs 
uncomplained of in the next Parliament: With this 
Money, the King was enabled to ſend out a Fleet 
againft Spain, conſiſting of 80 Sail, with 10 Regiments 
on Board, commanded by Edward Cecil Viſcount Wim- 


' bleton,, and the Earl of Eher, who only plundered a few 


Villages, and returned without reaping any Benefit to 
the Nation, or acquiring any Honour to the King, 
who was obliged to call a new Parliament for a farther 
Supply of Money. | 

Tur King was crowned ;. and the Parliament met 


36:6 On the 6th of February, when they complained of the 
—— Miſcarriage of the Fleet againſt Cadiz, evil Counſellors 


about 
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about the King, and other national Grievances ; where- A. D. 
in they had the Duke of Buckingham always in View, 1626. 

| and even cauſed him to be informed of the Articles on 
which the Complaints againſt him were grounded. 
| The King demanded a Supply; at which the Com- 
mons were diſguſted, as it was done in an extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented Manner: Nor, though the 
Lords endeavoured to perſuade them to it, would they 
grant any Supply, before they had enquired farther 
into their Grievanees, and declared, that a Redreſs of 
them ought to precede a Supply. The King vindi- 
cated the Puke of ' Buckingham to the Commons: But 
they were relolved to impeach him in Form. How- 
ever, to ſhew the Public how ready they were to aſſiſt 
the King in his Neceſſities, they voted him four Subſi- 
dies, and three Fifteenths: yet they reſerved to them- 
ſelves the Liberty of paſling this Vote into an AR, 
without which it was of no Uſe to the King. 

H1s Majeſty ſent for both Houſes to V hitehall, and 
told the Commons, that their Committees had pro- 
ceeded in an unparliamentary Manner, relating to the 
Duke of Buckingham, whoſe Conduct he commended. 
He bade them remember, that Parliaments were al- 
together in his Power for their Calling, Sitting, and 
Diſſolution: Therefore, as he found the Faults of 
them good or evil, they were to continue, or not to 
be. 'This greatly, offended the Commons, who juſti- 
hed their Proceedings in a Remonſtrance to the King, 
and inſiſted it was their undoubted Right, to examine 
into the Conduct of all Perſons of what Degree ſoever, 
found grievous to the Commonwealth, in abuſing the 
Power and Truſt committed to them by their Sovereign. 
They would not ſuffer the King to preſcribe them 
Terms about the Supply ; for if they ſuffered the leaſt 
Encroachment upon their Rights, they might ſoon be- 
come an empty Name without Authority. | 

Tur King at laſt conſented to the Proſecutiorr of his 
Favourite: But ſome iz;prruption was given to it, by 
a new Affair which unexpectedly aroſe about the Earl 
of Briſtol. This Nobleman had been confined in the 
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A. D. Tcaber by King James, for the Concern he had in car- 


1026. 


ry ing on the Spaniſb Match: So that he had continued 
in Priſon about two Vears, without being brought to 
a Trial, or even any Charge entered againſt him. 
He was deſirous of regaining his Liberty, and pre- 
ferred an Accuſation againſt Buckingham: Which ſo 
much exaſperated the King, that he exhibited a Charge 
of High-Treaſon againſt Brifo/, whoſe Defence co. 
vercd his Accuſers with Confuſion ; and the Commons 
then brought up to the Lords their Declaration and 
Impeachment againſt Buckingham. 

Tus Charge againſt the Duke conſiſted of 13 Arti- 
cles, accuſing him of ingroſſing into his Hands a great 
Number of Offices; of his bad Management in the 
Admiralty ; of conſtraining ſeveral Perſons to purchaſe 
Titles of Honour; of ſelling ſome great Offices ; of 
aggrandizing his Relations; of embezzling the Reve- 
nue; and of adminiſtring Medicines to the late King, 
without conſulting the Phyſicians, The eight chief 
Managers in — = 1k the Impeachment, were Sir 
Dudley Diggs, Sir John Elliot, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Selden, 
Mr. Glanwile, Mr. Pym, Mr. Sherland, and Mr. Wan- 
degford; who behaved themielves with great Spirit: 
For the Briti Commons were now inſpired with the 
Sentiments of Roman Patriots ; and began boldly to ex- 
ert themſelves in the Cauſe of their Country; but this 
Affair came to nothing. 

Tas King commanded D.ggs and Elliot to be ſent 
to the Tower, for ſpeaking too diſreſpectfully of Buck- 
ingbam; which made a terrible Impreſſion in the 
Houſe of Commons, who conſidered it as an expreſs 
Breach of their Privileges. This cauſed the two im- 
priſoned Members to be ſoon releaſed ; and the Lords, 
following the Example of the Commons ſor maintain- 
ing their Rights, got the Earl of Arundel. diſcharged 
from the Tower, where he had been committed for 
much the ſame Crime as that of Diggs and Elliot. In 
the mean Time the King cauſed Buckingham to be 
ved Chancellor of the Uriverfity of Cambridge; 
which could not ſail of giving Offence; as one of the 
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Articles againſt him was Plurality of Offices. The A. D. 
Duke gave in his Anſwer to the Impeachment; and-1626. - 


the Commons addreſſed the King to remove the Duke 
from his Perſon ; with which his Majeſty was ſo much 
diſpleaſed, that he diſſolved the Parliament; though 
the Lords preſented a Petition to him to divert him 
from his Purpoſe, which was only to ſkreen Buck- 
ingbam. 

Br this haſty Diſſolution of the Parliament, the 
King loſt the four Subſidies, and the Fifteenths, that 
had been voted him; which plunged him into ſuch 
Difficulties for maintaining a War againſt the Houſe of 
Auſtria, that he thought of having Recourſe to ſeveral 
uncommon Expedients for raiſing Money. Compoſi- 
tions were to be made with Recuſants for all Forfei- 
tures: Benevolences were to be propoſed: The Mari- 
time Counties, and Port Towns, were to fit out a cer- 
tain Number of Ships: And Tonnage and Poundage 
were to be continued, without the Conſent of Parlia- 
ment. The King alſo — nay to alarm the People 
with his Dread of an Invaſion from Spain: And he 
was himſelf alarmed with Intelligence, that his Uncle 
the King of Denmark, whom he had engaged in a War 
with the Emperor, was defeated by Count T://y. This 
Accident obliged Charles to find Money to ſupport his 
Uncle, and No Way which was thought moſt proper 
to raiſe it was, by a general Loan from the Subject, 
according as every Man was aſſeſſed in the Rolls of the 
laſt Subſidy. Commiſſioners were appointed to levy 
the Loan in the ſeveral Counties; each Man who was 
ſet 100 J. in Goods, being to lend 100 Marks; and 
he that was ſet 100 J. in Land, to lend 100 J. in 
Money, and ſo proportionably for a greater or a leſſer 
Sum. The Papiſts contributed very freely towards the 
Loan; but the Puritans were very backward in it; 
and Sir Randolph Crew, for not being zealous in pro- 
moting it, was removed from his Place of Lord Chief 
Juſtice. The People in general were ſo averſe to this 
Loan, that Money flowed ſcantily into the Exche- 
guer, notwithſtanding Soldiers were billetted upon pri- 

vate 
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A. D. vate Houſes to intimidate ſome into a ready Compli. 
1626. ance, and others who refuſed were to be enrolled as 
Soldiers; for the Irreſolute were to be terrified, and 


the Obſtinate compelled. Sir Thomas Wentworth, after. 
wards Earl of Strafford, Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, Mr. Fohn 
Hampden, and ſeveral other Gentlemen, were either 
confined to Places at a great Diſtance from their Habi- 
tations, or ſent to Priſon, for not ſubſcribing to the 
Loan. While Dr. Sibthorp, and Dr. Manwaring, were 
employed to preach, as a Scripture-Doctrine, that Sub- 
jets were obliged to obey the Commands of their 
King, without Examination: Which Syſtem of Pa/. 
ive - Obedience was more detrimental than beneficial to 
the Court. Manwaring had the Audacity to ſay, from 
the Pulpit, that the King was not bound to obferve the 
Laws, concerning the Rights and Liberties of the Sub- 


ject: As alſo, that the Authority of Parliament was 


not neceſſary for raiſing Taxes. For this he was fined 


1000 J. by the Parliament, and rendered incapable of 


any Office: But the King rewarded him with a Bi- 
ſhopric ; and ſuſpended: Abbt the Archbiſhop of Ca- 
terbury, for refuſing to licenſe $:bthorp's Sermon. 


A. D. Tu King, in his preſent Situation, ſeems to have 
1627- had only one of the two Courſes to take, either to 


agree with his People, or make Peace with Spain : But 
it was the Intereſt of his Favourite, and Miniſter, to keep 
him at Variance with his People. Inftead of perſuading 
the King to make Peace with Spain, they engaged him by 
Degrees to make War with France, at a Time when he 
knew not how to continue the War' he had began with 
the Houſe of Auſtria. Lewis the Thirteenth was Bro- 
ther to the Queen of Great-Britain, and ſhe had the 
Toleration of her own Religion: But Charles diſmiſſed 
her Chaplains and Domeſtics; which was reſented by 
Lewis as a manifeſt Breach of the Marriage-Treaty; 
though this Monarch ſhewed no Deſign to be revenged 
by Way of Arms. A War with France was however 
to be undertaken; which Lord Clarendon entirely at- 
tributes to the Duke of Buckingham. The King de- 
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cared to his Council, that this War was nereſſary; A. D. 
becauſe Lexvis had obſtructed the landing of the Erg- "$22: 


s Forces ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the Palatine : That 
he had not obſerved the Edict of Peace with the Pro- 
teſtants : And that he had unjuſtly ſeized upon 120 
Ergliſh Ships. A Fleet of, above 100 Ships was equip- 
ped, under the Pretence that it was deſtined for the 
Recovery of the Palatinate : But it was really intended 
to take Poſſeſſion of Nochel, then in the Hands of the 
Huguenots. There was an Army of 7000 Soldiers on 
Board the Fleer, both of which were commanded by 
the Duke of. Buckingham, who failed from Portſmouth 
on the 7th of June, and appeared before Rochel on the 
20th of July. The Rochelers refuſed to admit the of- 
fered Succours ; and Buckingham directed his Courſe 
for the Iſle of Rhee, where he was repulſed by Mon- 
fieur Toira, and Count Schomberg, with the Loſs of 
4000 Men, and obliged to return to England. 


Tuis unfortunate Expedition rendered Buckingham A. D. 
more diſagreeable to the People; who were, at the 28. 


ſame Time, more diſguſted with the King, becauſe 
he had impriſoned many Gentlemen for refuſing the 
Loan, and denied them the Benefit of their Habeas- 
Corpus, which is the Right of every Engliſiman com- 
mitted for any Crime, unleſs that of Felony or Trea- 
ſon. But, as the King was obliged to call a Parlia- 
ment to ſupply the Deficiencies of the Loan, he thought 
proper to releaſe the impriſoned Gentlemen, who were 
78 in all, and he had the Mortification to ſee 27 of 
them elected Members. ; 

THe Parliament met on the 17th of March; when 
the King thought it great Condeſcenſion to declare, 
that, though he had other Ways of raifing Money, he 
was very _— to follow the old Method of demand- 
ing a Supply from Parliament: But the Commons 
ſeemed determined to grant no Supply till the nati- 
onal Grievances were redreſſed. They complained 
of the Loan, and the manner of exacting it, as con- 
trary to Magna Charta, and all the other fundamental 
Laws of the Land: They petitioned againfl — 
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A. D. of Soldiers: Yet they granted five Subſidies. After 
1628. this both Houſes preſented to the King, the Petition of 
—— Right ; which was ſo termed, becauſe it was pretended 


not to deſire of the King any Grace or Favour ; but 
only the Maintenance of the Liberties of the Subject. 
Several Meſſages paſſed between the King and Com- 
mons on this Occaſion : But the Commons perſevered 
and ſucceeded. 'They grounded their Rights on the 
Statute of Edward the Firſt, commonly called Sa- 
tutum de Tallagio non condecendo ; and the Statute of 
the 25th of Edward the Third, whereby no Tax, 


' Tollage, Aids, or Loans, are to be raiſed without 


Conſent of Parliament: They claimed the Liberties of 
Magna-Charta, and of the Statute of the 28th of Ed. 
award the Third. The King at firſt artfully evaded 
the redreſſing of ſuch Grievances, which would be too 
great an Impediment to any arbitrary Meaſures that 
his Miniſters might recommend ; but, at laſt, he made 
a ſatisfactory Anſwer, by confirming theſe Rzghts, 
though he never regulated his Conduct by what was 
contained in the Petition. 

Tu Commons then continued their Proceedings a- 

inſt the Duke of Buckingham, and remonſtrated a- 

ainſt the unlawful Exaction of Tonnage and Poun- 
1 e. Some Jeſuits were taken into Cuſtody; while 
* was ſhewn to Recuſants. Papiſts were re- 
admitted into the Council, and Arminians favoured at 
Court: So that the Parliament and People were alike 
jealous of the King. 

Tun Town of Rochel was now cloſely beſieged by 
the French King; and the Rochelers, who lately refuſed 
any Succour from the Eng, had petitioned Charles 
for Aſſiſtance : On which Occaſion he prepared a Fleet 
to relieve it, commanded by Buckingham. Ihe Duke 
was at Portſmouth to haſten the Preparations ; but, as 
he was going to embark, he was ftabbed to the Heart 
with a Knife, and immediately died. The Aſſaſſin was 
Lieutenant John Felten, who gloried in the Murder; 
declaring, he looked upon the Duke as an Enemy to 
his Country: An Exceſs of Zeal led him to - 
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wicked Action; for which he was executed at Tyburn, A. D. 
and way Chains at Port/mouth. | 1628, 


Tur King greatly regretted the Loſs of his Favou- 
rite ; and permitted the Earl of Lind/ay to proceed to 
the Aid of Roche/; who, after ſome gallant, but inef- 
fetal Attempts, returned to England, and the Rochelers 
to the Obedience of the French King. After this, 
a Peace was concluded between France and England, 
by the Mediation of the Republic of Venice. Indeed, 
this War was began without any Foundation, was car- 
ried on without any Spirit, and was ended without any 
Advantage to either Party : T'o which ſoon followed a 
Peace between England and Spain. 


Tu Parliament met on the ioth of January, and A. D. 
the Commons fell upon Matters of Religion, particu- 1622. 


larly with regard to Arminiaſm; proteſting, that any 
Perſon who ſhould extend Popery or Armimaſm ; or © 
ſhould adviſe, or act, in taking of Tonnage and Poun- 
dage, not being granted by Parliament, ſhould be re- 
puted a capital Enemy to the State. The next Day, 
Sir John Elliot, Denzil Hollis, William Coriton, and Ben- 
jamin Valentine, Eſqrs. were committed to the Tower 
by the Council. The King diſſolved the Parliament 
on the 1oth of March, after he had taken upon him 
to adjourn it before ; which Right of Adjournment was 
never aſſumed by any King before his Father. This 
Diflolution of the Parliament was a Puniſhment which 
concerned the whole Nation, rather than the Repre- 
ſentatives, among whom his Majeſty told the Lords 
there were ſome Vipers, whom he would caule to be 
uniſhed for their undutiful and ſeditious Carriage. 
he Opinion of the Judges was taken concerning ſome. 
Queſtions relative to the mprifbned Members; though 
Judge Whitelock highly complained againſt this Way of 
ſending to the Judges for their Opinions before-hand, 
and ſaid, that if Biſhop Laud went on in this Way, 
he would kindle a Flame in the Nation. By Virtue of 
theſe Determinations, the Attorny-General exhibited 
in the Star-Chamber an Information againſt the impri- 
ſoned Members, who were fined, in large Sums, and 
| ſentenced 


A. D. LA UD, now Biſhop o 
1532: of Preſbyterianiſm, or as it was then called Puritaniſm, 
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A. D. ſentenced to be impriſoned during the King's Plez. 
1629. ſure. 


Tas People were ſo much diſcontented, that Mur. 
murs were heard in all Places, and Libels were dif. 
perſed againſt the Council, particularly Biſhop Lau, 
and the Lord-Treaſurer Meſlon, who were accuſed of 
— the King upon theſe violent Proceedings: 

pon which a Declaration was publiſhed, to notity to 
the People the Cauſes of the Diſſolution of the laſt Par. 
Lament, and to vindicate the Conduct of the King: 

While it was publickly ſaid, that Trade was ruined, 
Religion endangered, and the Kingdom going to be 
enſlaved. The Privy-Council, the Star-Chamber, the 
High- Commiſſion, and the Courts of Law, were all 
devoted to the King, and omitted no Opportunity tg 
ſupport his Prerogative. The Parliament only could 
cure theſe Diſorders : But the King was determined to 
call no more, as the Maxims of the Parliament were 
diametrically oppoſite to his own : Though the Nation, 
in general, was more inclined to be ruled by the Par- 
lament, than by the Court, which produced fatal Ef. 
fects. In the mean Time, as the ordinary Revenues 
were not ſufficient to ſupport the Expences of the 
Crown, the Miniſters, after cauſing the Militia to be 
armed, rigorouſly exacted the Duty of Tonnage and 
Poundage, which had been greatly deficient of what 
it formerly produced: Money was alſo raiſed, by ano- 
ther Compoſition with Recuſants, and by a Commiſſion 
for confirming defective Titles: But the moſt was raiſed 
by granting Monopolies, which were very numerous, 
and extended even to the Sale of old Rags. This was 
highly detrimental to Trade: So that Lord Clarendon 
obſerves, © Unjuſt Projects of all Kinds, many ridicu- 
lous, many ſcandalous, all very grievous, were ſet on 
Foot; the Envy and Reproach of which came to the 
King, the Profit to other Men ; inſomuch, that of 
200,000 J. drawn by theſe Ways in one Year, ſcarce 
1500 J. came to — 


Aae, was a great Oppoſer 


which 
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which had lately gained Ground in England; notwith- A. D. 
ſanding the Miniſters had endeavoured to ſtop its Pro-. 


greſs: But Laud afterwards felt the Reſentment of the 
Puritans. This Year the King had the Satisfaction of 

having a Son called Charles, of whom the Queen was 

delivered the 29th of May. The Marquis of Hamilton 

was ſent with 6000 Men to aſſiſt Gufavirs Ade/phur, 

King of Seveder, in reheving Germany, which was then 

oppreſſed by the Emperor: But theſe Troops were 

ſoon recalled ; becauſe his Sewedi/5 Majeſty ſhewed no 

Inclination for recovering the Palatinate, and aſſiſting 

the King of Bohemia, Brother-in-Law to Charles, who 
was obliged to live in a private Manner in Holland. 


MERVIN, Lord Andley, Earl of Caftlebaven, on the A. D. 
14th of May, was beheaded on Toxver-Hill, for a Rape 1621. 


committed upon his Wiſe by one of his Servants, with 
his Aſſiſtance; and for Sodomy. 


Tus old Prerogative Statute of Edward IId for a. D. 
Knighthood, had been put into Execution at the begin- 1622. 


ning of this Reign, whereby thoſe who had 40 J. a year 
were ſummoned to take Knighthood, which was an 
ancient Cuſtom from the Conqueſt, that obliged ſuch 
Perſons to ſerve the King in his Wars, or to compound 
for their Service. Multitudes were ſummoned upon 
this Occaſion, and the Compoſitions brought Kin 
Charles above 100,000 J. but this was looked upon af- 
terwards as a grievous Oppreſſion, and the Parliament 
repealed the Statute on which it was grounded. The 
King alſo obtained ſeveral confiderable Sums, by the 
Fines impoſed in the Star-Chamber, in a very arbitrary 
Manner; particularly on the City of London, and the 
Recorder of Saliſbury. He gained over ſome of the 
diſaffected Members to his Intereſt ; among whom were 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Knight of the Shire for York, 
who was created Viſcount Wentworth, made Lord Pre- 
ſident of the North, and Lord Deputy of Ireland. This 
Gentleman had given ſeveral Proofs of his Zeal for the 
Liberties of the People, and the Privileges of Parlia- 
ment : He now became a ſtrong Promoter of the Royal 
Authority, and was afterwards made Earl of „ 
= ut 
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A. D. but his Attachment to the King brought him to the 
1632. Scaffold. | 


KD. 
. without a Parliament, began to find his Will adually 


Tux King having governed three or four Year, 


to paſs for a Law : So that, believing his Affairs in a 
very quiet Situation, he took a Journey in May to Soy. 
land, and was crowned at Edinburgh, where he held a 
Parliament, which granted him a large Subiidy, The 
King intended entirely to ruin Preſbyterianiſm, by re. 
ducing the Kirk of Scotland to a perfect Conformity 
with the Church of Z:z/and; in which Biſhop Laud 
was his principal Adviſer and Aſſiſtant: But they were 
diſappointed in their Views, which were the principal 
Cauſe of the Miſeries and Ruin of the unhappy Charles 
the Firſt, The Reformation was eftabliſhed in geo- 
land, by public Authority, in 1566, upon the Plan of 
the Churches of Geneva and Switzerland: for, though 
the Engliſb owed their Reformation to their Biſhops, the 
Scotch Prelates always oppoſed ſuch an Alteration of 
Religion. On this Account the Hierarchy was ſup- 
preſſed in Scotland; the Government of the Church 
committed to Preſbyters, agd national Synods, called 
General Aſſemblies. But the Biſhops were continued 
in their Temporalities till Fames the Firſt aſcended the 
Throne of England, when he reſtored Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland, by giving the Biſhops their ancient Juriſdiction 
over the Church. This Innovation was confirmed by 
Charles ; and the Scotch grew jealous of his Intentions. 
It was the Intereſt of the King to preſerve Epiſcopacy, 
as he was ſure of the Biſhops Votes in Parliament: 
But Epiſcopal Government was odious to the whole 
Nation. 8 
Tux Kirk of Scotland has 890 Pariſhes under its 
Government, each of which is divided, in Proportion 
to its Extent, into particular Diſtricts, and every Di- 
ſtrict has its own ruling Elders and Deacon: The 
Whole being divided into Sixty-nine Preſbyteries, each 
conſiſting of from Twelve to Twenty-four contiguous 
Pariſhes. . A Conſiſtory of Miniſters, Elders, and Dea- 
cons, is called a Kirk-Seſſion: And the * 7 
thoſe 
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thoſe Pariſhes, with one ruling Elder, choſe half-yearly A. p. 
out of every Kirk-Seflion, compoſe a Preſbytery ; from 1633. 


whence Appeals lie to provincial Synods, which are 
compoſed of ſeveral adjacent Preſbyteries, and are Fif- 
teen in all. Each Synod meets twice a Year, at the 
rincipal Town of its Bound; and their Acts are ſub- 
ject to the Review of the General Aſſembly, which is 
the dernier Reſort of the Kirk of Scotland. . This Ge- 
neral Aſſembly conſiſts of Commiſſioners from Preſbyte- 
ries, Royal Burghs, and Univerſities : It meets once a 
Year at Edinburgh, and the King appoints them a Lord 
High Commiſſioner, who repreſents his Majeſty. 
FAMES had begun to re-eſtabliſh Epiſcopacy, and 
Charles endeavoured to aboliſh Preſbytery, It threw 
the Scotch Nation into a Flame; and, in a few Years, 
it burſt out with ſuch Violence as to aboliſh Epiſcopacy, 
and threaten the Extinction of Royalty in that King- 
dom, which was actually done in England; and all re- 
ſulted from theſe miſguided Motives of the King, who 
returned to England in July, where the Puritans were 
more openly perſecuted than in Scotland. Laud was 
now promoted to the See of Canterbury; and the Queen 
was delivered of a ſecond Son, who was called James, 
and created Duke of York: While the Puritans 
ſtrengthened their Party, by ſpreading a Report that 
the Court intended to reſtore Popery, which ſucceeded 
at laſt beyond their Expectations; as it was meant to 
ſtrengthen their Party, and to caſt a Reproach upon the 
Church of England: But what they principally could 
complain of was the removing of the Communion- 
Tables, from the Body of the Churches, to the Place 
where the Altar formerly ſtood. Laud loſt his Head 
on the Scaffold : The Monarchy was overthrown, and 
the King came to a tragical End in its Fall: Nor were 
the Monarchy and Church reſtored to their former 


Splendor, without. the wonderful Interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, 


Taz Court looked upon all thoſe-Perſons as Puritans, A. D. 
who would not ſhew Submiſſion enough to the King, 1%2+- 


or would not allow ſufficient Extent to his Prerogative | 
an 
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A. D. and, by op hg them as ſuch, or by refuſing them 


2634. all Kinds of Employments, engaged them unavoidahly 


to turn to the Preſbyterians : So that moſt of the Na. 
tion became nominally, though not really ſo; ang 
waited with Impatience for a Parliament, where they 
were almoſt ſure of finding Protectors. 
ENGLAND was now in profound Peace, and al. 
moſt wholly unconcerned in what paſſed Abroad,; but 
was ſtrangely divided by domeſtic Affairs, which taken 
ſingly may appear of little Conſequence ; though when 
ou together, they will ſhew the Cauſes of that terrible 
evolution, of which the Lord Clarendon has elegantly 
and judiciouſly given the Hiſtory. 
Ma. William Prynn, a Barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, had 
wrote and publiſhed a Book, called Hifrioa Maſtix; 
with a Deſign to ſhew, that Stage-plays, Balls, and 
Maſques, were unlawful and Antichriſtian. "Theſe 
Entertainments were then common at Court, and dil. 
approved of by the Preſbyterians : The Author reflected 
on the Court and the Church ; for which he was ſum- 
moned before the Star- Chamber, where his Book was 
ordered to be burnt by the Hand of the common Hang. 
man, a Thing till then unuſual in Erg/ard ; himſelf 
ſentenced to be ſet on the Pillory, have his Ears cut off, 
impriſoned during Life, and fined g000/., Beſides, Mi. 
chael Sparkes, the Printer and Publiſher of the Bock 
was alſe fined 500/. and the Chaplain, who licenſed 
it, 5000. 

Tus King had intimated to his Parliament, that he 
could find Money without their Aſiltance : Though, 
by granting the Petition of Right, he hound himſelf to 
the contrary. However, he wanted Money to protec 
the Coaſt from Pirates; and his Attorney-Czeneral, 
Ney, furniſhed him with a Way to raiſe an extraordi. 
nary Supply, without the Concurrence of the Parlia- 
ment; which was, by impoſing a Fax upon the Peo- 
ple, under Colour of maintaining a certain Number of 

hips to guard the Seas, The King proſecuted this 
Advice: Fur it loſt him the Confidence of his People, 


and was one other of the principal Cauſes of his Ruin. 
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Tuts Affair of Ship-Money became as popular, as it A. D. 
was arbitrary, and was as honeſtly oppoſed by Men of 1634. 


patriotic Spirit. The Writs for levying a Tax to pro- 
vide and maintain a certain Number of Ships to guard 
the Seas, was firſt impoſed only upon the Maritime 
Towns, which then, gave great Offence : But theſe 
Writs were extended all over the Kingdom, for 
equipping Forty-five Ships for the Year 1636, on 
a Pretence that the Nation was endangered by a 
League lately concluded between France and the Low 
Countries. As this Tax was impoſed only by Virtue of 
the Prerogative, it was refuſed to be paid by ſeveral 
rivate Perſons, and brought in little more than 200,000/7. 
though the King expected a much larger Sum; yet, 
as it was one Means of affording him a ſettled Revenue, 
he reſolved to ſupport his Project at any Rate. To 
make this Tax of Ship-Money more eligible; he 
added, to his former Pretence, that of Preſerving the 
Dominion of the Narrow-Seas. Upon this Occaſion 
he quarrelled with the Dutch, who had long fiſhed for 
Herrings on the Coaſt of Scotland; which Quarrel pro- 


duced the two famous Treatiſes, entitled, Mare liberum, 


and Mare clauſum; the former wrote by Grotius for the 
States, and the latter by Sel/den for Charles, who ſent 
the Earl of Northumberland with a Fleet, to diſperſe the 
Dutch Fiſhermen, and obliged them to give 30,000 /. 
for Permiſſion to continue their Fiſhing that Summer. 
Taz King had artfully obtained the Sanction of the 
Judges for raiſing Ship-Money ; and thought himſelf 
ſufficiently authorized to proſecute ſuch Perſons as re- 
fuſed to pay it: But John Hamper, Eiq; a Buckingham- 
ſhire Gentleman, had that true patriot Spirit of an old 
Engliſtman, to refuſe paying the Tax, and to inſiſt it 
was illegal; as alſo to ſtand the Shock of a Trial againſt 
the King, and the declared Opinion of the Judges. 
This virtuous, public-ſpirited Man, was rated only at 
twenty Shillings ; and, rather than pay that ſmall Sum, 
in Prejudice to the Rights of his Countrymen, be choſe 
to ſtand in the Gap, and cxpoſe himſelf to all the Re- 
ſentiment of an exaſperated Miniſtry. Small as the Sum 
was, the Caſe was the molt important of any, that 
ever 
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A. D. ever had been brought before a Court of Judicature. 


1634. it was to determine, whether the King had Power w # S0 
Tax the Subject without Concurrence of Parliament; to | 
and whether the People were obliged to pay Taxes in. 2h 
poſed in that Manner. It came on in the Exchequer. | #9! 
Chamber, before all the Judges of England. The mof | 
eminent Council were employed on both Sides : thoſe Co 
for the King chiefly inſiſted, upon the Poſſibility of ſuch by 
ſudden and unforeſeen Caſes, as would not afford Time "0 
to call a Parliament : and the Council for Mr. Hany. ut \ 
den maintained, that the King ought to call a Parlia. | 
ment, and demand a Supply for all extraordinary occa. thc 
ſions; for which they to expreſs Laws, Magna Jo! 


Charta, the ſubſequent Statutes, and the Petition of Riz}t, thi 
The Cauſe was argued ſeveral Days, and Judgment Ti 


avas given againſt Mr. Hampden, who was condemned 5 
to Fay the Sum he was taxed at; though judge Hutton, 5 
and Judge Crooke, gave their Opinions againſt the King, * 
From thenceforth, no one would have Recourſe to the Ce 
Law, which was proſtituted to the Will of Power: ol 
But, in 1641, when the Parliament had more Power ly 


than the King, the Judgment againſt Mr. Hampden was l 
cancelled, and Ship-Money aboliſhed by the Royal ti 


Aſſent. | Ic 
LAUD, being promoted to. the Archbiſhopric of f 
Canterbury, was more than ever rigid againſt the Preſ- A 


byterians. His Labours were not confined to the Con- } 
verſion of the Scotch and Engliſb Puritans : But he wanted ' 


to compel the Dutch, Wallion, and French Refugees to c 

conform to the Liturgy of the Church of RHI; 

which occatoned Thouiands of Families to traniport : 

N themſelves to North-America, where they ſettled the 1 
Colony of Nex-FEngland; and about 140 Families of 7 

Reſugees went into Holland, where they taught the l 

. Dutch how to manage the Woollen Manufacture, to the l 

great Diſadvantage of the Trade of England. The - 


Court of High-Commiſſion acted with great Severity 
againſt thoſe who diſregarded what was preſcribed by WW 
the Church; and the Star-Chamber as rigidly ſupported 
the Royal Authority ; for Mr, Prynn, Dr, Baſlavich, — 
; | ar, 
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Ftrton, a Lawyer, Phyſician, and Divine, were fined A. D. 
5000 J. a Piece, loſt their Ears in the Pillory, and were — 
to be impriſoned for writing againſt Epiſcopacy, which 

ave great Offence · to the Gentlemen of their Profel- 

on, and to all others. | 

Tu Attempt to reduce the Kirk of Scotland to a A. D. 
Conformity with the Church of * Nr was begun, 2 
by ſending a new Liturgy to Edinburgh, with an Order 
to be read in the Churches: But the Populace oppoſed 
it with great Tumults and Execrations. 

Ir was not only the Rabble of Scotland that oppoſed &. P. 
the new Liturgy ; but Perſons of all Ranks and Orders 
Joined in the Oppoſition. The Magiſtrates expreſſed 
their Diſlike, and the Nobility petitioned againſt it: 
They erected Courts, which they called Tables, to ma- 
nage their Affairs; and entered into the famous Cove- 
nant, or General-Band, taken by the Scots, for the Main- 
tenance of their Religion from all Innovations. This 
Covenant was a- Confirmation of the Confeſſion of Faith 
of 1580, and was offered to all Sorts of Perſons to 
ſign ; who bound themſelves by Oath, to maintain Re- 
ligion as it was in 1580, and to reject all the Innova- 
tions introduced into the Church. The People now 
looked upon the Covenant as the ſole Law, and it was 
ſubſcribed by almoſt all the Nation : So that the Stand- 
ard of Rebellion was in a Manner erected. 

Taz King ſent the Marquis of Hamilton into Scot- 44 
land, as his High Commiſſioner ; imagining this Noble.” 
man would reduce the People to Obedience: But he 
found himſelf miſtaken, and gave Order for revoking 
the Liturgy, the High Commiſſion, the Book of Ca- 
nons, and the five Articles of Perth, made by Kirg 
James, The general Aſſembly met at G/a/goww, and 
the Abolition of Epiſcopacy was propoſed : Upon which 
the High Commiſſioner diſſolved the Aſſembly : But 
the Members continued the Seſſion by their own Au- 
thority, and made ſeveral Acts for their own Security. 

Tur King aſſembled an Army at York, to invade TN 
Scotland, conſiſting of 19,614 Men, beſides 5000 on 15:9. 
Board the Fleet, The Scotch alſo raiſed an Army; and, 
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A r. by their Conduct, artfully made the Eng lis believe they 
' 1629. took Arms for their own Defence, without intending to 


open a Rebellion. The King was at the Head of the 
Engliſh Army; and the Scotch Army was commanded 
by General Leſey: But both acted defenſively upon the 
Borders, and the Malecontents petitioned for a Pacifi- 
cation. 

Tre Engliſb Army was ſuperior to the Scotch; and 
the Cowenanters agreed to lay down their Arms, without 
obtaining the Abolition of Epiſcopacy: Though the 
King agreed to a free Parliament, and an Aſſembly of 
the Clergy. The Earl of Traquair, who had been one 
of the principal Covenanters, was appointed High Com- 
miſſioner by the King, inſtead of Hamilton, who pru- 
dently declined that Office. The Earl of Maontroſc, 
imagining the King had gone far enough to redreſs the 
Scotiiſs Grievances, became one of his moſt zealous 
Subjects, and was afterwards the Champion of his 
Crown and Dignity: Whereby it ſeems, that it was 
popular Rage in Scotland that affected the King; who 
diſbanded his Army: But the Scotch Cowenanters kept 
theirs on Foot,- and voted Epiſcopacy to be unlawful in 
Scotland. 


A D. Tux Earl of F/ex was the only General Officer who 
1640. had done any Service againſt the Scotch, and was be- 
loved by all the Exgliſß Nation; yet he had Laud for 


his Enemy, and that Prelate had ſo much the Aſcen- 
dant over the King, that he directed his Conſcience; 
while Ventworth, now made Earl of Strafford, in- 
fluenced his Judgment; and Hamilton had a Sway in 
the Cabinet. The Scotch were ſtill diſaffected; and 
S$trafford obtained the King a large Sum of Money by 
a voluntary Subſcription: but this was a dangerous Ex- 
pedient, as it made him too independent of the Englißb 
Parliament, which it was now found neceſſary to aſ- 
ſemble. 
Tuts Parliament, diſtinguiſned by the Name of the 
| Long Parliament, met on the 13th of April; and con- 
tinued till the 2oth of April 1653, when it was vio- 
lently diſſolved by the Army. All the Counties in Eng- 
ſaud Fourcd in Petitions againit Ship-Money, W 
les, 
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lies, Projects; the Star- Chamber, the High-Commiſiion A. D. 
Court, and the like Grievances. Many Gentlemen 1642. 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves as Lovers of their Country, 
who were ſo far from being diſaffected to the King, 
that they afterwards ſhewed themſelves his beſt Sub- 
jects, and ſealed his Cauſe with their Blood. The 
Danger of Religion united them all in the Preſervation 
of Liberty: They divided the public Grievances into 
three Claſſes; Matters of Religion, Property of Goods, 
and Liberty of Parliament; which ſo much diſpleaſec 
the King, that he diſſolved the Parliament ſoon after it 
aſſembled. | 

THE King had zoo, ooo J. advanced by Subſcrip- 
tions, and levied another Army to oppoſe the Scotch 
Malecontents, whoſe very Women ftript themſelves of 
their Jewels to carry on, what they called, e Holy N ar: 
While the King employed the whole Force of Prero- 
gative in raiſing Money. The Eugliſ Army, conſiſting 
of 22,000 Men, aſſembled at Nezucaſle, under the 
Command of the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of 
Strafford, and Lord Conway. The Scotch Army, con- 
ſiſted of 25,000 Men, commanded by the Earl of 
Montroſe and General Lefley, who, on the 2oth of Auguf, 
pore the Txweed, and entered England; juſtifying this 
nvaſion by a Manifeſto, and declaring their Intention 
to paſs through England in the moſt amicable Manner ; 
with the Sword in one Hand, and their Petition in the 
other, which they intended moſt hurably to preſent to 
his Majeſty. Lord Conway made a feint Oppoſition 
at Nezwburn, with a few Troops, againſt Ley, who 
, forced the Paſſage of the Tyne, and took Poſſeſ- 

fion of Nexwcaftle : While the King and the Earl of 
Strafford arrived at York, where the Army aſſembled, 
aſter it retired from Newwcaſile, and made a fine Appear- 
ance, The King ſummoned a Council of the Era 
Peers; and the Scotch Leaders er his Majeſty 
to grant them their Propoſals for ſettling a Peace. The 
great Council of the Peers aſſembled at York, on the 
24th of September, and the Treaty of Rippon was opened 


with the Scotch, who got it removed to London, and 


made. the River Tees the Boundary or both Parties; tha 
N L 2 Scotch 
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A. D.Scotch Army being allowed a Contribution of 850/, g 
1649. Day for their Maintenance. | 


Uros this Ceſſation of Arms, the King returned to 
London, and re- aſſembled the former Parliament. Straf. 
ford was now as much the Object of popular Deteſta. 
tion, as Buckingham had been, and the Commons could 
be ſatiated with nothing leſs than his Blood, as they 
conſidered him the Fountain of National Grievances, 
and dreaded his great Abilities. They accuſed him of 
High-Treaſon, and the Peers committed him to the 
Cuſtody of the Black-Rod. The Earl of Strafford was 
blamed for his Government in Jre/and: Though, in 
Fact, he was the beſt Governor that ever had been in 
that Kingdom, where he had Intereſt enough to raiſe 
an Army to aſſiſt the King againſt the Scorch. Arch. 
biſhop Laud was accuſed of High-Treaſon ſoon after, 
and committed to the Black-Rod ; being charged as 
the Promoter of all the deteſtable Projects and Mono- 
polies, that had been ſo oppreſſive to the Subjects. Se- 


' cretary Winrdebenk, and Lord-Keeper Finch, were alſo 


accuſed of High-Treaſon ; the former, for favouring 
Prieſts and Papiſts; and the latter for adviſing arbitrary 
Meaſures. The Archbiſhop and the Earl loſt their Lives: 
But the Lord-Keeper and Secretary preſerved theirs b 

flying abroad. 'To complete the Misfortunes of theſe 
two Miniſters, a ſtrong Remonſtrance had been drawn 
up againft them by the Scotch Commiſſioners, as being the 
two principal Agents, who had endeavoured to ſubvert 
the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Liberty of Scotland: The 
Engliſb Commons complained of Archbiſhop Laud and 
the Earl of Strafford, as the Authors of their greateſt 
' Grievances ; and their Impriſonment had more effec- 
tually plucked the Sting from Prerogative, than all the 
Oppoſitions and Reſolutions of former Parliaments had 
ever been able to effect: But the Pride of both Prelate 


and Miniſter might have been humbled, and their Practi- 


: ces puniſhed, without deſtroying their Perſons. The 
Earl of Strafford was brought to his Trial before bis 
Peers in Veſiminſter-Hall, on the 22d of March 1641, 
where the Earl of Arundel preſided as —_ = 

| | ce wald. 
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Seward, and many Articles were exhibited againſt the A. D. 
Priſoner, whoſe Trial was the moſt ſuperb that ever 542; 


happened in Europe. The capital Crime utged' againſt 
him by the Commons, was inſtilling arbitrary Princi- 
ples into the King; and they proſecuted their Charge 
with great Eloquence, and as much Virulence ; which 
the Earl oppoſed with amazing Fortitude, and Abilities' 
that did Honour to human — The Commons 
alſo brought in a Bill of Attainder againſt the Earl, 
whereby they ſeemed to drop the Character of Proſe- 
cutors for that of Judges; and they voted him guilty of 
Treaſon. The King interpoſed with the Parliament in 
Buiialt of his Favourite Miniſter, whom he ſaid, - In 
his Conſcience, he could not condemn of High-Trea- 
ſon, nor could he clear him of Miſdemeanor;“ but 
this miſtaken Mercy had a ſatal Effect: For the riotous 
Mob clamoured out, © If they could not get the Life 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, they would have that of the 
King.“ At laſt, the unhappy Earl was attainted by his 
Peers, “ Forlevying Money in Telnnd by Force: And 
the King very reluctantly aſſented to paſs the Act, which 
doomed to Death a Miniſter whom be loved, eſteemed, 
and believed innocent. This Attainder prevented the 
King from pardoning the Criminal, and he pathetically 
addreſſed his Parliament, in a Letter, to ſhew Mercy to 
the Earl, by ſparing his Life, and keeping him in per- 
petual Impriſonment: But this Letter haſtened the Fate 
of the Earl, who was beheaded on Teswer-hill, on the 
12th of May, where he behaved with great Piety and 
Fortitude. His Death ſate as heavy upon the Heart of 
Charles, as that of the Earl of Ehe had done upon 
Elizabeth; and, with his Miniſter, he loſt his Royalty. 
But the Trial of Archbiſhop Laud was deferred till the 
Year 1644, at which Time Epiſcopacy began to be as 
much deſpiſed in England as in Scotland. The unhappy 
Prelate had been: ſtript of all his Eſtate and Goods by 
the Violence of the anti-royal Faction. He was accu- 
ſed of endeavouring to eſtabliſh arbitrary Power, to in- 
, troduce Popery, and ſubvert the Rights of Parliament; 
for which he was attainted, and beheaded, in the 724 
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A. 1 Year of his Age; behaving with the Sanctity of a Di. 
. vine, and the Courage of a Hero. He had a Pardon 
from the King: But the Parliament held it to be inſuf. 
ficient ; and ſacred Royalty was now diveſted of Power, 
ſoon to fall a Sacrifice to bloody Enthuſiaſm. 
A. D. Tu Fate of Strafford, terrified the other Miniſtery 
2441. of State, and many of them made a voluntary Reſig- 
nation of their Offices. Some great Men, who after. 
wards Joſt their Blood and Fortunes in the Royal Cauſe, 
thought that Sentiments of Liberty were not incompa. 
tible with thoſe of Loyalty : That a King of England 
could be great, only by ruling over a free People: And 
that the People could be no — free than the Kin 
was great: But they believed that the King had falſe 
Notions of Royal Power; though he had naturally as 
good plain Senſe as any Man in his Kingdom. The 
King profeſſed to his Parliament, that he was for the 
Reformation, but not for the Alteration of Govern- 
ment, both in Church and State: So that every Thing 
ſhould be put on the ſame Footing as in the Days of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Commons wanted a triennial 
Parliament, to render thoſe Aſſemblies leſs precarious, 
and more frequent : They examined into every _ 
that had the Appearance of a Grievance: They call 
the Scotch, Brethren; whom the King had termed Rebels: 
And they now become dreadful in their Turn. The tri- 
ennial Bill was paſfed into a Law, and ſeveral Acts were 
made for aboliſhing the Star-Chamber, and the High Com- 
miſſion Court; for vacating all Records about Ship Money, 
Freventing Complaints againſt Foreſt Bounds, and other 
Grievances : But they granted the King Tonnage and 
Poundage. They were now for. reforming the epiſco- 
pal — and afterwards for having it abrogated; 
which ſo far intimidated the Biſhops, as to make them 
ive up their Rights to fit as Judges in Caſes of Blood. 
hey alſo mfatuated the King, and made him unkin 
himſelf, by paſſing an Act that the Parliament ſhoul 
not be adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, but by its 
own Conſent ; which made the Parliament perpetual ; 
and as virtually took all Power from the King, 
| een 
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been done to his equally unhappy Predeceſſor, Richard A. D. 
the Second. 1641. 


NoTuinG could now withſtand the Fury of the 

Faction, who declared it was neceſſary to have the 
Abolition of Epiſcopacy, that the two Kingdoms might 
be more ſtrongly united: But, as the King had made 
every Conceſſion that was deſired, and more than could 
have been expected, thoſe who had real Patriotiſm in 
their Hearts were ſatisfied, and intended to go no far- 
ther. Neither Army was yet diſbanded, and they both 
coſt the Nation prodigious Sums of Money. Lord 
Dighy, Lord Falkland, Mr. Hyde, and others, now ſiw 
they had cone too far in loading their Country with 

reat Calamities, and they reſolved to retain their 

23 to the King; who had alſo the Earl of Man- 
tro/e for his Friend in Scotland, and his Majeſty ſet out 
for that Kingdom on the 10th of Auguſt. 

Tuis was the Riſe of thoſe Troubles which made 
Ergland, Scotland, and Ireland, ſo many grand Theatres 
of inteſtine War, bloody Confuſion, ws ſavage Barba- 
rity. The Land-Marks of the Conſtitution were now 
fixed : But this was not ſufficient for the turbulent 
Fafim, who wanted to deſtroy both the Names and 
Power of Royalty and Epiicopacy together. The Kin 
was dutifully received by the — of the — 
Army at Newcafile : But the Earl of Argyle was at the 
Head of the Cowenanters in Scotland, and prevented the 
Marquis of Hamilton and the Earl of Montroſe from 
aſſiſting the King, according to their Inclinations, who 
returned to London on the 25th of Nowember, when he 
met with a dutiful and affectionate Reception from the 
Citizens. 

Waite his Majeſty reſided in Scotland, the moſt 
bloody Rebellion that Hiſtory has ever recorded broke 
Out in Jre/and, where the dreadful Effects of Popery 
operated as violently as thoſe of Preſbytery in England. 
The civil and eccleſiaſtical Eftabliſhment in Feland, 
were in the Hands of Proteſtants : But the Parliament 
was filled by Papiſts, and Popery was the general Reli- 
gion of the Country. There was nothing that a Peo- 
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ple could defire, either as to Indulgence of Religion, 6x _ 


Security of Property, which was not now enjoyed by 
the Iriſb: But the bloody Voice of their Prieſts prompt. 
ed their weak Followers to a Rebellion againſt the Go. 
vernment, and a general Maſſacre of the Proteſtants, 
The Lord Macguire, Sir Phelim O' Neile, Roger More, 
Colonel Plunket, and ſome others, were engaged in thiz 
Conſpiracy ; being enconraged with .a Melage from 
Tyrone, which filled them with Aſſurances of Aſſiſtance 
from Cardinal Richlieu, the Prime-Miniſter of France. 
The Conſpirators were to ſeize upon all the Caſtles in 
the Kingdom; and were ſo barbarouſly punctual to their 
reſpective Appointments, that, during three Months of 
that bitter Winter, no leſs than 150,000 Proteſtants 
were put to Death in cold Blood by Papiſts, who. prac- 
tiſed all the Arts of Cruelty and Butchery on Men, 
Women, and Children : But they were not ſucceſsful 
in Dublin, where Macguire and thirty others were ſeized, 
The Earl of * was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
but was then in Ezgland; and the whole ſtanding Ar- 
my, in the former Kingdom, was only 3000 Men. The 
King was defirous of ſending Troops to relieve his 1:6 
Subjects; and the Erg/;fe Parliament voted Men, Ships, 
and Supplies for that Purpoſe. But More, the prinei- 
pal Conſpirator, counterfeited the broad Seal of [re/and, 
and artfully affixed it to a forged Commiſſion from the 
King, authoriſing the Rebellion: Which occaſioned 
ſome Reflections upon his . Majeſty ; though he offered 
to go in Perſon and reduce the Rebels, who were feintly 
oppoſed by the weak Succours ſent from England. 

As the Queen was a Roman Catholic, it made the 


King many Enemies. He was purſued by the fanatic 


Party as giving too great Countenance to Papiſts; and, 
by the Papiſts, for not giving them enough. The Po- 
piſh Recuſants had too much Toleration; and Count 
Roxetti reſided at London as a public Agent from Nome; 
the Queen having prevailed upon the King to receive 


this 5 as a Sort of Nuncio; by which, and by the 


avowed Protection ſhe afforded thoſe of her Religion, 
ſhe drew upon herſelf the public Hatred. * the 
ing 
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King was far from being a Papiſt; nor was ever ac- a p. 
cuſed of being one, except by Men of very warm and 1642. 


paſſionate Tempers. He was now greatly mortiſied to 
find the Commons had declared every Thing illegal, 
which he had been attempting for fifteen Years toge- 
ther, The Plot to gain the Army to declare for him, 


whether real or imaginary, was very prejudicial to his. 


Affairs; as from hence flowed all the enſuing Pro- 


ceedings of the King and Parliament. Moderate Men 
would have ſtopt their Oppoſition to the King, after 


obtaining a Redreſs of Grievances : But' the Preſbyte- 


rian Party were determined to ſubvert Epifcopacy and 


Monarchy. 
Tu Lives of the Biſhops were endangered by the 
Mob as they were going to the Parliament. Twelve 


— —— _ 


Biſhops preſented a Proteſtation to the King and Peers, 


on this Occaſion, which the Commons voted High- 


Treaſon, as it endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental 
Laws and very Being of Parliaments : Whereupon, ten' 


of the Biſhops were committed to the Tower : While the 


King refuſed to execute ſeven Roni Prieſts, who had 


been legally condemned; and the Preſbyterians aimed- 


at the Deſtruction of the Church of England. 
WHiLE Things were in this Situation, the King 
took a moſt imprudent and unſeaſonable Step, by ſend- 
ing Sir Edward Herbert, Attorney-General, to the Houſe 
of Peers; informing them, that the King had com- 
manded him to accuſe of High- Treaſon, the Lord 


Kimbolton, and five Commoners, namely, Derzil Hcllis, - 


Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Fohn Pym, John Hampden, and 
William Stroud, Eſqrs. At the ſame Time, he delivered 


the ſeven general Articles of Impeachment, given him- 


by the King with his own Hand-; charging the Mem- 
bers with endeavouring td ſubvert the fundamental 


Laws and Government of the Kingdom. Innumera- 


ble Difficulties muſt attend ſuch an Accuſation, eſpe- 


cially as the five Commons were the leading Men in 


that Houſe; and the King, in accuſing them, properly 


accuſed the whole Houle of Treaſon. 
Taz King undertook this Proceeding by the Ad- 
L 5 vice 
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A. D. vice of Lord Digby, who was then his chief Counſel. 
164z. lor; and, the next Day, his Majefty, attended with a 


Guard, came to the Houſe of Commons, with an In- 
tention to ſeize the five Members, who were immedi- 
ately ordered to make their Eſcape. The King ſeated 
himſelf in the Speaker's Chair, and made a Speech to 
the Houſe, wherein he demanded the accuſed Mem- 
bers ; and ſaid, that in Caſes of Treaſon, no Perſon had 
a Privilege. As ſoon as the King was gone, the 
Members cried out, Privilege | Privilege ! They voted 
that the King had violated heir Privileges, and ad- 
journed the Houſe, after appointing a Committee to 
fit at Gzildhall. The ſame Day, the King went to Guild- 
Gall, and addreſſed himſelf to the Common- Council, 
demanding the accuſed Members, whom he believed 
were ſecreted in the City: But the Citizens, in a Pe- 
tion which they preſented to the King, plainly ſhewed 
they were more inclined to the Parliament than to him. 
His Majeſty publiſhed a Proclamation, for all Magiſ- 


trates to apprehend the accuſed Members, and ſend 


them to the Tower : But the Commons reſolved, that 
the publiſhing the Articles againſt thoſe Members, was 
a ſeditious Act, tending to the Subverſion of the Peace 
of the Kingdom. After which, the Commons returned 
to Weſtminſter under a ſtrong Guard of the Populace : 
But the King withdrew to Hampton-Court and Winder, 

for fear of receiving ſome Affront from the Mob. 
Tur King repented of what he had done, and in 
ſome Meaſure confeſſed his Fault to the Parliament: 
But this was not a ſufficient Means to oblige his Ene- 
mies to alter their Meaſures, after he had given them 
ſo great an Advantage over him. His Majeſty offered 
to grant a general Pardon, and to preſerve the Privi- 
leges of Parliament : But the real Aim of the Parlia- 
ment was to oblige the King to take ſome new Step, 
that might render him more unpopular. It is certain, 
the Privileges of Parliament cannot extend to High- 
Treaſon : Yet it is alſo an undoubted Maxim, that no 
Member can be proceeded againſt without the Conſent 
of his Houſe ; and no King of England, before Charles, 
| Ever 
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ever came in Perſon to the Houſe of Commons to ap- A. D. 
prehend any Members. The Commons ordered a Guard =- 


to attend their Houſe ; and Lord Digby withdrew out 
of the Kingdom: So that every Thing manifeſt 
tended to a Rupture ; and e/and was only aſſiſted with 
2500 Scotch, 
Ma. Pym, in a Conference with the Lords and Com- 
mons, ſpoke many diſreſpectful Things of his Majeſty, 

and charged him with grantin Paſſports for ſome of 
the Iris Rebels; which the King reſented ; but the 
Commons ſaid, Mr. Pym had ſpoke the Senfe of their 
Houſe. The King paſſed two Acts for the Excluſion 
of the Biſhops, — for preſſing of Soldiers: He con- 
ſented to every Thing the Commons deſired: Vet in 
vain: For the Reſolution was taken to diveſt him of all 
his Prerogatives. The Remonſtrance of the State of 
the Kingdom, was like the Signal of a War prepared 
againſt him: Which made him deſirous of ſecuring the 
Town of Hull, where all the Arms belonging to the 
Forces lately diſbanded in the North, were depoſited as 
a Magazine: But the Parliament gave the Government 
of that Town to Sir . Hotham, ordered Colonel Go- 
ring to keep Portſmouth, and ſecured the Tower of Lon- 
din, by recommending Sir Fohn Conyers to the Liente- 
nancy. They wanted to be Maſters of all the other 
Forts, and of the Militia, throughout the whole King- 
dom ; for which they petitioned his Majeſty, who was 
unwilling to comply with ſuch a Requeſt, that would 
place all the Power of the Nation in the Hands of his 
Enemies. 

His Majeſty now found he muſt have Recourſe to 
Arms; and his Deſign was to withdraw to York, to 
levy Troops, and ſeize Hull. He ſent his Queen into 
Holland viith the Crown Jewels, under Colour of con- 
ducting the Princeſs Mary her Daughter there, who had 
eſpouſed the Prince of Orange; and then intimated his 
Intention of removing to York, to avoid the riotous Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People of London. The Commons pub- 
hined an Ordinance for ſettling the Militia, and the 
King went to Neawmarket ; where they preſented a De- 
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A. Declaration to him, on the gth of March, informing him, 
2642. they had many Fears and Jealouſies, that the Papiſts 
had a Deſign of altering Religion in England; that 


they fomented the War with Scot/and; and contriving 
the Rebellion in Ireland: They complained of his abſent- 
ing himſelf from Parliament; of his accuſing the five 
Members; and of a foreign Force expected for his Aſ- 
fiſtance : Concluding with a Deſire, that he would diſ- 
miſs his Counſellors, and return to his Parliament. 
Many other Declarations, Meſſages, Anſwers, and Re- 
plies, paſſed between the King and Parliament; which 
were only intended to amuſe the People, while. both 
Parties were taking all the Advantages they were able. 
The King ſwore, he would not entruſt the Parliament 
with the Militia for an Hour ; and a Reconciliation be- 
came impracticable: The Parliament roſe the Militia g 
and the King retired to Vit. 
ROBERT RICH, Earl of Warxwick, was appointed 
Lord-Admiral of the Fleet by the Parliament; and the 
Militia was put into Hands who had no Dependence 
upon the King, though he inſiſted that he had the ſole 
Right of appointing theſe Officers, which could not be 
denied him in the ordinary Courſe of Government: 
But the Parliament affirmed, it was incumbent oa them, 
to ſee that the Kingdom ſhould not periſh by the Fault 
of the King; who aſſerted that the Parliament had 
undertaken to ſubvert the Conſtitution of Church and 
State; while the Parliament gave out, that the King 
wanted to render himſelf arbitrary, which they had a 
- lawful Power to oppoſe. The Parliament removed 
moſt of the Magazine of Hull to the Tower of London ; 
and the King, on the 23d of April, appeared befors 
Hull, attended with his Guard, conſiſting of about 300 
of his Servants and Gentlemen of the Country: But Si 
Joln Hetham, the Governor, refuſed to admit his Ma- 
jeſty into the Town, and ſhut the Gates againſt him. 
The King proclaimed Hotham a Traitor, and returned 
to Nork, where he demanded Repairation of the Parlia- 
ment for the Indignity ſhewn him by Hotham, whoſe 
Conduct was juſtifed by the Commons. 

Arx Confidence was now baniſhed between the = 
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and Parliament, who made open Preparations to decide ag p. 
by the Sword, what they could not accompliſh by the 1642. 
Pen. This brought on that Civil War which drained — 


the beſt Blood of the Nation, deſtroyed the King, 

and ſubverted the Government. The Gentlemen of 
Yorkſhire were affected to his Majeſty, and met him at 
York, on the 12th of May, when they appointed a Guard 
for the Security of his Perſon. Manifeſtoes were pub-- 
liſhed by both Parties, each of whom ftrove to gain the 
People, who are chiefly wanted in a Civil War. The Par- 
liament, on the ad of June, ſent the King nineteen Propo- 
ſitions for eſtabliſhing a Peace; whereby they propoled,. 
that the Privy-Council, and other Officers of State, ſhoutd 
be choſe by them; that the Laws againſt Papiſts ſhould; 
be put in Execution; that a Reformation ſhould be 
made in the Church; that the Forts and Caſtles 
ſhould be put under the Command of ſuch Perſons 
as ſhould be approved of by them ; that the Forces at- 
tending his Majeſty ſhould be diſcharged ; and that the 
Votes of Popith Lords m the Houſe of Peers ſhould 
be diſcontinued. The King returned a long, but un- 

ſatisfactory Anſwer ; and the Preſbyterian Party ſucceed- 

ed in throwing the Kingdom into a Combuſtion. 

Txz Queen diſpoſed of the Crown Jewels in Holland, 
to buy Arms for the King, which arri ved ſafe in Burlington 
Bay; while the Parliament borrowed 11, ooo, 000/;: of 
the People, who brought in their Plate to compleat 
the Loan, and their own Ruin. This gave the Royaliſts 
a Pretence that the Parliament were the Aggreſſors; but 
they threw the whole Blame of the War on the King, 
who had an Army of 4000 Men, commanded by Robert 
Bartu, Earl of Lindſey ; and the Parliament levied an 
Army under the Command of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Eſzx, who had the ſame Power as Robert-Fitzwvalter 
had over the Barons Army in the Reign of King 
John. The King marched to beſiege Hull, but Hotham 
would not — it : While Gering, the Governor of 
Portſmouth, declared for the King, but was obliged to 
ſurrender the Town to the Parliament. 

Tux King declared both Houſes guilty of High-Trea- 
ſon, and ſet up his Royal Standard at Nottingham, on the 
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A. D. z zd of Auguſt, but few People appeared in Arms for 
1642. him; while the Parliament had 5000 Foot, and I 500 


Horſe, at Coventry, The Princes Rupert, and Maurice, 
Brothers to the EleQor Palatine, and Nephews to the 
King, came to England to ſerve their Uncle, who made 
Prince Rupert General of the Horſe, quartered at Leiceſter, 
Propoſals for Peace were vainly renewed, and all England 
was riſing in Arms. Thoſe on whom the Repreſenta- 


tions of the Parliament prevailed, were generally People 


of the midland Counties, and the Traders in the South- 
ern Parts of the Kingdom, who had ſmarted moſt by the 
arbitrary Acts of Power. Thoſe on whom the King's 
Repreſentations prevailed, were generally his Subjects 
in the fartheſt Parts of the Nation, as Wales, Cornwall, 
and Cumberland, who had been leaſt afflicted with any 
arbitrary Meaſures. The Parliament pretended they 
would treat of a Peace if his Majeſty would take down 
his Standard, and recall thoſe Declarations whereby his 
Majeſty charged them with Treaſon. The King de- 
clared, that it was not the Body of the Parliament, but 
only the violent leading Members that were the Authors 
of the War: Fer that, of near po Members of the lower 
Houſe, about 200 were driven away by Threats, or 
withdrew themſelves out of Conſcience : And that, of 
above 100 Peers, there remained only 15 or 16 in the 
upper Houſe, 

Tus Tempeſt of War was now collected, and ready 
to break. It gave riſe to the Diſtinction of Parties: 
The Royaliſts were called Cavaliers; and the Parlia- 
mentarians were called Roundheads ; becauſe it was the 
Cuſtom of the Puritans to cat their Hair ſhort to their 
Ears. The firſt Blood that was ſpilt in this unhappy 
Commotion, was near Hull, in which Sir John Hotham 
fallied out on a Party of the Royaliſts, ſome of whom 
he killed, and took others: But, on the gth of September, 
the Earl of E/exled his Army from London to Northamp- 
ton, where he found it to conſiſt of 16000 Men, well 
armed and provided with a good Train of Artillery. This 
obliged the King to retire with his little Body of Men 
to SLrewj/ury, which was a very convenient Place to 
expect che Troops that were levying for him in Wales, 
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Yorkſhire, and Lancaſhire. The Inhabitants of Shrew/- A. D. 

bury gave the King a joyful Reception, on the 2oth of 1642. 
; September, and the Number of Troops ſo conſiderably 

increaſed, that, in a few Days, he had an Army of 

10, 000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe. 

Tae Univerſity of Oxford engaged to deliver to the 
King all the Plate belonging to the Colleges, which 
was ſent to Shrewſbury to be coined, under the Con- 
voy of Sir John From, who was met at Worceſter by 
Prince Rupert. Colonel Sandys, with 500 Horſe, was 
ſent by the Earl of Ex to take Poſſeſſion of Worcefter 
juſt as Prince Rupert arrived there, who ſuddenly at- 
tacked and defeated this Party, at Powick-Bridge, near 
Worceſter ; after which he eſcorted the Oxford Plate to 
Shrewſbury, while Eſex poſſeſſed himſelf of Vorceſter, 
Hereford, Glouceſter and Briſtol. 

Tur King, on the 12th of October, marched from 
Shrewſbury towards London; and the Earl of Efex began 
to follow him ; ſo that the two Armies met between 
Keinton and Edge- Hill in Warwickſhire, on the 23d, when 
an Engagement began about three in the Afternoon, 
wherein the King had the Advantage with his Horſe, 
and E/ex with his Foot. About 5000 Men were killed 
on both Sides, and each Party claimed the Victory. The 
principal Perſons that fell among the King's Troops 
were the Earl of Lindſey, the Lord Steuart, the Lord Au- 
bigny Son to the Duke of Lenox, and Sir Edmund Ferney, 
Standard-bearer : And the chief of thoſe that periſhed 
on the Side of the Parliament, were the Lord Sr. John 
of Bletſoe, and Colonel Charles Eſex. 

ArTER the Battle of Eage-Hill, the King, inſtead of 
continuing his March to Londen, proceeded to Oxford , 
and the Earl of Ehe, inſtead of purſuing his Majeſty, 
retired to Warwick. Banbury Cale ſurrendered to the 
King. who entered Oxford in a triumphant Manner, and 
then advanced towards London : But the Earl of ES 
was in that Neighbourhood as ſoon as the King, where 
his Army was recruited by great Numbers of London Ap- 
prentices, whoſe Time ſpent in the Wars, was to be 
reckoned part of their Apprenticeſhip. The 9 
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& D. invited the Scorch to grant them Aſſiſtance; eſpecially 
1642. as the Earl of Newcaſtle, was levying an Army in the 
North for the King: And a Propoſition was made for 


uniting the two Churches of Eng/and and Scotland. The 
King was at Co/ebrook, within 15 Miles of London, on 
the 11th of Nowember, when the Parliament petitioned 
him for Peace: but, as there was no Ceſſation of Arms, 
his Majeſty defeated a Body of Troops at Brentford, and 
retired to Kingſton ; from whence he returned to Oxford, 
where he wanted to remove the Courts of Law, but 
was prevented by the Parliament, who ſent Commiſſion- 
ers to Oxford, to treat of a Peace upon too inſolent 
Terms to be accepted. Mr. Waller, the celebrated 
Poet, one of the fineſt Speakers in the Houſe of Commons, 
and one of the moſt promiſing Genilemen of the Nati. 
on, was among this Committee, and was graciouſly re. 


ceived by his Majeſty, who knew that Mr. Waller way 


attached to him in his Heart, and was then contriving 
a Plot with ſome Citizens of London, in Favour of the 
King, but the Plot was unſucceſsful, and afterwards 
coſt Mr. Walkr 10, ooo l. beſides a Load of publick 
Reflections, and ſome of his Friends their Lives. The 
Diſcovery of this Plot occaſioned Mr. Pym to frame a 
Vow and Covenant, to be taken by his Party, which 
would more effectually pull the Conſtitution to Pieces 
than any Thing that was hitherto done: For the Co- 
venanters were to ſwear, that they would not lay down 
Arms while the Papiſts were in open War againſt the 


Parliament. This Covenant was taken by 159 Members, 


of the Commons, who deviſed a Method to circulate 
it all over the Kingdom, which was of great Advantage 
to their Party: But Mr. Pym died before he ſaw the 
Effe& of his Scheme. | 

Tu War diſſipated itſelf all over the Kingdom. The 
Earl of Newcaſt/e raiſed an Army of 8000 Men, for 
the King, in the Counties of Durham, Northumnber- 
land, Cumberland, and W:/tmoreland ; where the Inha- 
bitants entered into an A/*ciation, to furniſh him at 
the common Expence, with Men and Money. The 
Parliament followed this Example in the Counties which 


owned 
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owned their Authority; and appointed the Lord Fairfax A. D. 
General of Yorkfhire ;, Sir William Brereton, of Cheſhire ; 184. 
Sir William Waller, of Hampſhire ; the Lord Grey, f 
Lancaſhire; Major General Brown, of Berk/hire; the Earl 
of Denbigh, of Shropſhire ; Colonel Middleton, of Wales ; 
the Earl of Mancheſter, of the Eaſtern Counties, bein 
Eſſex, Cambridge, the Iſle of Ely, Heriford, Norfolk, — 
Suffolk ; and the Earl of Szamfordcommanded in Dorſeiſbire, 
Somerſct/Fire, and Devonſhire. The Marquis of Hertford 
was employed by the King in Vales, and Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton in Cornavall; ſo that many Skirmiſhes happened this 

Vear in ſeveral Places. In the North, the Lord Fairfax 
obliged the Earl of Newcaſtle to retreat from Tadcaſter : 
Sir Hugh Cholmondely defeated 600 Loyaliſts, command- 
ed by Colonel Slingſby, at Giſborough: And SirThomas Fair- 
fax, Son to the General, took Leeds by Storm, from Sir 

- William Saville. 

I's the South, Sir William I aller took Farnham, Win- 
cheſter, and Chichefier for the Parliament. 

Is the Midland Counties, Lord Dighy took Marl. 
berough for the King, and Prince Rupert took Cirenceſter : 
Lord Brooke was ſlain at Litchfield, by the Royaliſts ; and 
Spencer Compton, Earl of Northampton, was flain by the 
Parliamentarians, at Sa/t-Heath, near Stafford. 

Sis William Waller alſo obliged the Lord Herbert to. 
raiſe the Siege of Glouceſter: After which, he took Chep- 
flow, and Monmouth, 

BuT the War was ſharpeſt in the Weſtern Counties ; 

* Sir Ralph Hopton became Maſter of all Cornwall for 

e King. 5 

BoTH the King and the Parliament demanded Con- A. D. 
tributions for the Maintenance of the War, which they 4 
termed voluntary, though they were very far from be- 
ing ſo: But the Times were ſo diſtracted, that a ſtrict 
Obſervance of the Law was become impracticable. 
Each Side pretended to act only on the Defenſive : The 
King profeſſing a ſtrict Adherence to the Laws of the. 
Land; and the Parliament pretending they only wanted 
to reduce his Power within ſuch Bounds as might ſecure: 
the Liberties of the Nation. _ | 
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A. D. Tur Queen returned to England, and brought a large 
2543: ſupply of Arms to York from Holland,: But the King 
Was diſappointed in his Defign of having Bri/o/ ſurrender. 
ed into his Hands, by the Intereit of Mr. Teoman, and Mr, 
Bourchier, who were exccuted by the Governor. The 
Parliament ſent Commiſſioners to Oxford, with Four. 
teen Propoſitions for a Peace ; the Principal of which 
were, that both Armies ſhould be diſbanded ; Delin- 
quents left to a legal Trial; the Royal Aﬀent given to 
ſeveral Bills for aboliſhing Epiſcopacy, and other re- 
ligious Matters ; the Militia to be ſettled by the Parlia- 
ment; and the King to remove his Favourites: But 
the Parliament knew theſe Terms would be rejected by 
the King, whoſe Misfortune it was to prefer always the 
Opinions of othexs ta his own; and, as the Earl of Br:/- 
tol adviſed the tinuance of the War, his Majeſty 
ye off the Conferences for a Peace, on the 15th of 

ri. 
Prince Rupert was ſent with 1200 Horſe, and 800 
Foot, to eftabliſh a Communication between York and 
Oxford, He took Pirmingham in his Way, but loſt 
William Fielding, Earl of Denbzgh, who was a Volunteer 
in the Prince's Troop, and was mortally wounced in 
purſuing the Parliamentary Horſe. The Prince then 
took Litchfield; from whence he was recalled by the 
King, to raiſe the Siege of Reading, which was inveſted 
by the Earl of Ehe, with an Army of 16000 Foot and 
3000 Horſe. The King marched from Oxford to relieve 
Reading, which was ſtrong, and garriſoned by yooo 
Men: But Sir Arthur 2 the Governor, being 
wounded, Colonel Fielding ſurrendered the Town; while 
Sir William Waller continued his Conqueſt along the Se- 
wern, and took Hereford, but was repulſed at Worceſter. 
AFTER the Surrender of Reading, the Parliament 
thought of beſieging Oxford, where the King was in 
great Diſtreſs for want of warlike Stores : But the Earl 
of Eher was not capable of undertaking ſuch a Siege, 
on account or a great Mortality among his Men. How- 
ever, he advanced to Thame, from whence Colonel Hur- 
ry deſerted to the King, and prevailed upon Prince Rau- 
pert 
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gert to make an Attempt upon ſome ſcattered Bodies of 4. p. 
the Enemy. The Prince cut two Regiments in Pieces 1643. 
at Wickham ; but the Earl of E took this Alarm, and 
ſent a Detachment to intercept the Prince in Chalagrave 
Field. This was on the 24th of June, a Day memorable 
for the Death of the glorious Mr. HamBpzn, who was 
Colonel of Foot, but mounted a Horſe, as a Volunteer 
in the Regiment ordered to intercept the Prince, whieh 
began the Attack, and was put to Flight before the Earl 
of E/ex could bring up the Foot. In this Action Mr. 
Hambden was ſhot in the Shoulder by a Piſtol Ball, and 
eight Days after died of the Wound: Being a Perſon 
very eminent in his Party, both for his —_— as an 
Officer in the Army, and for his Capacity as a Member 
of Parliament. He oppoſed the King in Support of Li- 
berty ; for he had an invincible Diſtruſt of Charles, which 
followed him to the Grave : But the King-lamented his 
Misfortune, and ſent his own Surgeons to attend him in 
his laſt Moments. Colonel Gunter was alfo ſlain ; and 
the Prince returned to Oxford with 200 Priſoners, where 
he found the Queen had joined the King with 4000 Men, 
and a Supply of Arms from Yor4 : Upon which the Earl 
of Eſſex withd rew from Oxford/zire, and quartered his 
Troops in Hertfaraſbire. 

Tre Marquis of Hertford, and Sir Ralph Hopton, en- 
gaged Sir Wiliiam Walker, on the 5th of Juh, at Lanſ- 
down near Bath, when they loſt above 1 500 of their Horſe : 
But on the 13th they engaged him again, at Roundzway- 
Down near the Deviſes, when they defeated him with 
the Loſs of 6000 of his Men. Prince Rupert was then 
ſent to join Sir Ra/ph Hopton, and befiege Briftol, which 
was garriſoned with 2500 Foot, and two Regiments of 
Horte, under the Command of Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, 
who ſurrendered the City fo eaſily, that the Parliament 
had him condemned to die by a Council of War; which was 
what the King had done to Colonel Fielding, for ſurren- 
dering Reading ; and it is remarkable that the Articles 
of Capitulation were diſregarded by the Beſiegers at both 
Places; as alſo, that the King faved one of the Gover- 
nors, and the Earl of F/ex the other. The Prince, _— 

is 
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A. D. his Slain, loſt the Lord Grandiſon, Sir Nicholas Stanning, 
5643. and Colonel Trevanmon. 
Tux Taking of Bri//o/ infuſed freſh Hopes into the 
King, who was now reſolved to beſiege G/oncefter, which 
would open a Communication rom Bri/io/ to Shrew bury, 
and from thence to che North, by Means of Laucaſb ire: 
Beſides, it would ſecure bim the Poſſeſſion of ales, where 
the Parliament would have had no Entrance, but by Sea. 
The King came before Glouceſter on the 10th of Aug, 
with 8000 Men; but Colonel Mao made a brave De- 
fence, till the Earl of Ee, with bis recruited Army, 
came up, and obliged the King to raiſe the Siege. Hex 
then marched towards London, and the King ſent Prince 
Rupert aſter him with 5000 Horſe 3 who came up with 
the Earl as he was marching over Auburn Chace, intend- 
ing that Night to reach Newbery in Berk/ire; upon which 
a {mart Conflict enſued, wherein the Marquis of La J ieu- 
ville, a Frenchman, who ſerved the King as a Voluntier, 
was killed: But Efex was obliged to Quarter at Hunger- 
Ferd; and, the next Day, continued his March towards 
Newbury, where the King arrived before him, and was 
rejoined by the Prince. The two Armies being cloſe 
together, the Battle of Neaobury began about Seven 
o'Clock in the Morning, on the zoth of September, and 
continued 'till Night put an End to it. Prince Rupert, 
as uſual, performed Wonders with his Horſe, which- 
chiefly conſiſted of Gentlemen: But the Parliament's In- 
fantry behaved with ſuch Intrepidity, that the King re- 
tired, and left Ee Maſter of the Field: The former 
marching to Oxford, and the latter to Windſor. This was 
rather a flying Skirmiſh, than a ſet Battle ; and the 
Loſs was pretty equal; about 2000 Men having 
been killed on both Sides. The King loſt ſome 
Officers of Diſtinction, particularly Henry Spencer, Earl 
of Sunderland; Robert Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon ; and 
Lucius Carey, Lord Viſcount Faltland, Secretary of State: 
But the taft was the moſt lamented, as he was a Gentle- 
man of great Parts, Honour, and Ingenuity ; as alſo a 
paſſionate Promoter of all Endeavours of Peace between 
the King and Parliament; ſo that he was called the 
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Noble and the Juſt; yet he was ſo weary of the Times, A. D. 
and the Miſery he perceived coming on his Country, 1543: 


that he was glad to periſh in the Service of his King, in 
the 34th Year of his Age. pt 

Six Ralph Hopton ſtill commanded in Cornwall for the 
King, and defeated the Earl of Stamford, at Stratton; for 
which he was afterwards created Lord Hopton, of Strat- 
ton, The Earl of Stamford ſurrendered Exeter to Prince 
Maurice, who alſo took Dartmouth, and laid Siege to 
Plymouth ; but in vain; though a Plot had been framed 
by Sir Alexander Carew, Knight of the Shire for Corn- 
avall, to have yielded the Town into his Hands, for 
which that Gentleman was afterwards beheaded on 
Tower -hill, 

Tus military Tranſactions in the North, were con- 
ducted by the Earl of Newcaſtle, for the King; and by 
the Lord Fairfax, for the Parliament. The — ob- 
tained a conſiderable Advantage at 1 where he 
took General Goring, and 2000 Men Priſoners : But the 
former had his Revenge on Allerton Moor, where he en- 
tirely defeated Lord Fairfax, who retired to Hull, of 
which Place he was made Governor, in the Room of 
Sir John Hotham, who had been lately apprehended by 
Order of the Parliament. | 

Tu Lord Willoughby, of Parham, took Gainſborough in 
Lincolnſhire, for the Parliament, from Robert Pierpoin?, Earl 
of Nugſion, whom he ſent Priſoner by Water to Hull: But 
the Earl was unfortunately ſhot by ſome of his own Party. 
who would have ſtopped the Pinnace, The Earl of 
Newcaſtle marched to retake Gainſborougb, into which 
Oliver Cromwell had thrown a Supply ; but the Earl re- 
took it, poſſeſſed himſelf of Lincoln, and beſieged Hull; 
from which Lord Fairfax obliged him to retire, The 
ſame Day, Lord Widdrington, with a Detachment of 
Newcaſtle's Army, was routed at Winſdy Field, near 
Horn Caſtle, by Edvard Montague, Earl of Mancheſter, and 
Oliver Cromwell, who killed 1500 Men, among whom 
were the Lord Widarington, and Sir Ingram Hopton, 

Is the mean Time, the States of Scotland thought it 
was proper to put that Kingdom in a Poſture of Defence. 
. ad 
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A D. as they intended to aſſiſt the Parliament of England, to 
1643. prevent the Revival of Epiſcopacy. A Convention of the 
Eſtates was ſummoned, which, in Scotiand, is diſtinguiſh. 
ed from a Parliament, as the Power of the Members ex- 
tends only to raiſe Money or Forces. The Eng-. Par. 
liament applied for Aſſiſtance to the Scorch Convention, 
who found no Difficulty in their Negociation, and it 
was agreed that both Nations ſhould enter into a Co- 
VENANT, or League. This Covenant was drawn up in 
Scotland, and ſent to England, where it was received ; 
being intitled, A ſolemn League and Covenant, for Re. 
formation and Defence of Religion, the Honour and 
4 Happineſs of the King, and the Peace and Safety of 
the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland.“ 
By this Inſtrument, they engaged themſelves to purſue 
the univerſal Extirpation of Popery and Prelacy in Eng. 
land, as well as in Scotland, leaſt they partake of other 
« Men's Sins.“ They alſo undertook to purſue to Ex- 
tremity all Incendiaries, and Ma/igrants ; the Meanin 
of which Terms extended as far as they j:caſed : And 
they vowed an eternal Adherence to a firm Peace, and 
Union between the two Kingdoms. 'This Covenant was 
ordained to be ſworn to, and ſubſcribed by all the Sub- 
jects of Scotland, under Pain of having their Goods and 
Rents confiſcated ; The natural Reſult of which was, 
a Treaty with England, whereby the Scots bound them- 
ſelves immediately to raiſe an Army of 18000 Foot, and 
ooo Horſe, to be paid by England, and march into that 
ingdom, in Defence ot the Parliament. The Kin 
highly reſented this Conduct of the Scorch, and peda 
the Duke of Hamilton, who came to Oxford, to avoid the 
Perſecution of his Enemies in Scotland, becauſe he would 
not take the Covenant, However, an Army was ſoon 
raiſed in Scotland; and, what the King called Ixwading 
England, the oppoſite Party called A//ting it. 

He King, finding by Degrees, that it was not in his 
Power to compoſe the Diſturbances of England, or to pre- 
vent thoſe of Scotland, and abhorring the Thought of 
introducing a _—_ Nation to ſubdue his own Subjects, 
began to think * Expedients for allaying the Diſtem- 
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pers in Ireland; that ſo, having one of his Kingdoms a. yy 
in Peace, he might apply the Power of that, towards 643. 
the procuring it in his other Dominions. The — 


and Scotch Forces in Ireland were not ſtrong enough to 
reduce the Rebels to Obedience, though they were able 
to keep them in awe: But the King pretended his 
Forces in that Kingdom would be overpowered by 
Numbers, and uſed this Pretence for concluding a Truce 
with the 1ri/ Rebels, which was ſigned on the 15th of 
September by the Marquis of Ormond for the King, and 
by ſeveral Commiſſioners for the Catholic Party: But 
the Engly/b Parliament declared this Ceſſation void. 
The King got the Marquis of Ormond to ſend the Eng- 
lk Forces over to him from Jre/and, who arrived at 
Moſyn in Flintſhire, in December, and put themſelves 
under the Command of Lord Byron, who beſieged 
Nantwich in Cheſhire : But was repulſed, and the 2 
Army entirely defeated, by Lord Fairfax, on the 2 iſt 
of January 1644, who ſlew or took Priſoners moſt of 
the Foot, conſiſting of 3000 Men, and diſperſed all 
the Horſe, being 1800 ; ſo that they were of no Ser- 
vice to the King, but made him more ſuſpected of be- 
ing concerned in the /;4 Rebellion. — it 18 
material to obſerve, that Colonel George Monk was taken 
in this Action, and ſent-Priſoner to the Tower of Lone 
den, where he remained for ſome Time, till at laſt he 
took Arms under the Parliament, and was afterwards 
the happy Inftrument of reſtoring the Royal Family, 
after the King had been beheaded, and the Nation 
enſlaved. 

Urox the Miſcarriage of Mr. Waller's Conſpiracy, 
the Parliament not only fined him, but baniſhed him 
the Kingdom; and hanged two of the Conſpirators in 
Londin, One of the King's Meſſengers was alio hang- 
ed for entering London without a Paſſport, and deliver. 
ing a Letter from the King to the Judges, requiring 
them to remove the Seals of the Green-Wax-Oftices to 
Oxford, 


Tae Earl of Ehex heartily wiſhed for ſuch a Peace, A. D. 


as might put a happy Period to the Diſtractions of the 1644. 
Kingdom 
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A. D. Kingdom : Or, if that could not be accompliſhed hy 
1644. Means of a Peace, to end them at leaſt by a general 
— Battle; as he was of Opinion, that the Nation would 


run leſs Hazard by venturing a Deciſion by Arms, than 
by the Prolongation of a War, But the King would 
be no Loſſer, and the Parliament wanted to be great 
Gainers, by a Pacification; which was therefore ſo far 
from being effected, that both Parties were more vio. 
lent than ever. The Integrity and Moderation of the 
Earl of Eſex, made him experience what uſually hap. 
pens to honeſt Men in civil Diſſentions; for the Parlia. 
ment thought him coldly affected to their Party, and 
wanted to remove him from that Command and Truſt 
which he had ſo honourably borne and diſcharged, 
The King vainly imagined, that the Parliament had 
only ſuch Adherents as they could make through Se. 
duction, Fear, and Ignorance ; and that no one aſſiſted 
them through Perſuaſion, Honour, or Conſcience. His 
Ma jeſty had declared they were no longer a Parliament: 
While they blackened his Character about the % Re. 
bellion, voted the Queen guilty of High-Treaſon, 
with-held the Revenues appointed for the Maintenance 
of the Princes, and made a new Great-Seal, which 
they gave to their own Commiſſioners : But the King 
ſaid this was counterfeiting the Great-Seal, which was 
* High-Treafon, purſuant to the Statute of the Twenty- 
fifth of Edxvard the Third. The Parliament had alſo 
ſummoned an Aſſembly of Divines to vindicate their 
Conduct to the Proteſtant Churches abroad: And it 
was ſuſpected, that the King had Emiſſaries in foreign 
Countries, who were uſing their urmoſt Endeavours to 
repreſent the Civil Wars in England, as a horrible Re- 
bellion againit the Sovereign. 

Tug King had hitherto raiſed Money by ſelling or 
mortgaging the Crown-Lands, or by the voluntary 
Contributions of his well Wiſhers : But he was now in 
greater Perplexities than ever to provide for the Main- 
tenance of the War, in the approaching Campaign. 
He therefore alſo found, that the Name, rather than 
the Members of the Parliament, had done all the = 
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chief to the Nation; and, he called à Parliaments X D 
which met at Oxford on the 22d of January, where fe- 1644. 
veral loyal Lords and Commons took their Scats, who 
had diſſented from thoſe at Weſtminſter.  'The ſame 
Day, the Parliament at Meſtiminſter called the Houſes, 
when there appeared only twenty-two Lords, and 180 
Commoners ; while Forty-three Lords, and 118 Com- 


< moners, appeared at Oxford, the Reſt being either 
ie abroad, confined, or employed in different Parts on both 
p- Sides. The Parliament at Oxford laid a Snare for that 


: at Meſiminſter, by inviting them to a Treaty; which 
d would have been owning the Royaliſts for a Parlia- 
it ment. They alſo applied to the Earl of Efex to pro- 
mote a Peace : But all came to nothing, like the for- 
d mer Propoſitions. The Oxford: Poe voted 
1 that of Veſiminſter guilty of High-Treaſon; and that 
d all who aſſiſted the Scorch, ſhould be deemed Traitors. 
1s The King borrowed 100,000/. by Way of Loan: But 


the Meſtminſter Parliament levied Money: by Way of 
oe Exciſe on ſeveral Commodities, which was a Term un- 

n, known before in England; and the Royaliſts followed 

de the Example; yet this Exciſe was no more ſtrange to 

a the People of England, than two Parliaments aſſembled 

8 at one Time: Though that of Oxford was only for the 

_ temporary Expedient of raiſing Money, and never met 

4 again after it broke up on the 16th of April. 

0 Tut Defence which the Britons made againſt the Ro- 
ar mans, the bloody Wars which the heptarchial ;Saxons 

1 made among themſelves, the Devaſtations which the 

_ Danes made upon the Saxon, the Invaſion made by the 

0 Normans on both Saxon and Danes, nor the former Civil 

Ce Wars from the Acceſſion of the Houſe of Plantagenet 


to that of Tudor, abounded with more Animoſity and 
or Bloodſhed, than what happened in the fatal Reign of 
* (Charles the Firſt. The Scotch Army, conſiſting of 
n 18,000 Foot, and 3000 Horle, with 500 Dragoons, 


wy appeared before Berwick on the 4ſt of January, and en- 
n. tered Erglaud, under the Command of Alexander Lefley, 
c Earl of Leven, who obliged the Marquis of New: a#le 


* to retire to Durham, where he followed hun. Thus this 
| Yor, II. M infatuated 


| 
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R. D. infatuated People ruſhed into the Field without any Pro- 
* 544+ vocation, and in a Quarrel that required them to eſpouſe 


the Royal Party, if they had been ſenſible of their own 
Intereſt ; of which their greateſt Men were fo thorough. 
ly convinced, that they refuſed to accept of any Com- 
mand in the Army. The Lord Fairfax, on the 11thof 
April, defeated Colonel Bellafis at Selby in Yorkſhire, and 
took him Priſoner, with 1600 of his Men: After which 
he joined the Scorch Forces at Tadcafter, and the two 
Generals reſolved to beſiege York, where the Marquis of 
Newcaſile had retreated. The Earl of Manchefter, Ge- 
neral of the ſeven Eaſtern aſſociated Counties, alſo 
joined the Scotch Troops, when the three Armies in- 
veſted York, from whence the Marquis of Newcaſtle 
ſent Word to the King to relieve him. 

In the mean Time, Sir John Melurum befieged New- 
ark in Nettinghamfhire, with 5000 Parliamentarian Forces: 
But Prince Rupert haſtily arrived from Cheſter to relieve 
the Place, at the Head of 75000 Men; with which he 
{urrounded Melarum, and obliged him to march away 
with military Honours, but without his Artillery. The 
Prince then relieved an Erg/ Heroine : This was the 
Counteſs of Derby, who had been beſieged 18 Weeks 
in Latham-Houſe in Lancaſhire, by 2000 Parliamenta- 
rians. He took Stopworth in Cheſhire, and Bolton in 
Lancaſhire, by. Storm, where he put t Numbers to 
the Sword; and then drove Colonel More out of Liver- 


pool, where the King ſent him a Letter to raiſe the Siege 


of York, and told him that would not be ſufficient unleſs 
he beat the Scorch Army; which Words induced the 
Prince to fight a Battle that proved very fatal to the 
King. ; 

Par NCE Rupert immediately advanced towards York, 
and fo far increaſed his Army in his March, as to make 
it equal to that of the Beſiegers, who quitted the Siege, 
and poſted themſelves on Marſton- Moor, about five Miles 
from York. The Prince followed, and brought them 


to an Engagement on the 43d of July, which was fought 


with great Obſtinacy. The Royal Army conſiſted of 


1 4,000 Foot, and gooo Horſe, with a Train of twenty- 
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five Pieces of Cannon; and the Parliament's Army were A. D. 
at leaſt equal to it in Number. It is remarkable, that the 1641 


Left-Wing of the won Army, was entirely routed 
by the Parliament's whe-Wing; while the King's 
Right-Wing had the' ſame Advantage over the Left 
of the Parliament. The two victorious Wings, after 
chacing their Enemies, returned to the Field, and met 
Face to Face, when they renewed the Fight: But the 
King's Horſe were put to Flight, and the Foot routed; 
ſo that the Prince retreated in the Night to Vert, and 
was purſued within a Mile of that City, having about 
4000 Men killed, and 1500 taken Priſoners, with the 
Loſs of his Artillery. The Parliament Generals gave 
out, they had only 300 Men killed on their Side: But 
this may juſtly be ſuſpected. Oliver Cromavell diſtin - 
guiſhed himſelf in this Battle, by acting as Lieutenant- 
General to the Earl of Mancheſter, who commanded the 
Left-Wing: And the Scotch General, who before had 
ſhewn ſome Diſguſt to the Exgliſ, became reconciled : 
While Prince Rupert, and the Marquis of Newwce/?e, had 
high Words about the Engagement, which was under- _ 
taken contrary to the Advice of the Marquis, who had 
honourably ſerved the King, but was ſo contemptuouſly 
treated by the Prince, that he immediately departed 
the Kingdom, and returned no more *till after the Re- 
ſtoration of King Charles the Second. At the ſame Time, 
Prince Rupert abandoned York, and marched towards 
Cheſter withithe Remains of his Army: While the Par- 
liament Generals returned to Ford, which was ſurren- 
dered to them in a few Days, upon honourable Terms, 
by Sir Thomas Glenham the Governor. After this, the 
Scotch General took Newcaftle by Storm: So that the 
Battle of Marfton- Moor, loſt the King all the North, 
which hitherto had given the Parhament-Forces ſuch a 
powerful Diverfion. \ 
Tak Affairs of the King, in the Beginning of this 
Year, alfo bore a metanctioNy Aſpect in the South Parts 
of the Kingdom, where the Parliament had one Army 
— — by the Earl of F/ex, and another by Sir 


illiem Waller : But the © Jealouſy ſubſiſting between 
M 2 theſe 
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A. D. theſe two Generals, prevented them from acting in 
1444. Concert together. The King continued with his Army 
at Oxford, and ſent Lord Hapton with 8000 Men, to fight 


Sir William Waller, who was at the Head of an equal 


Number, and had penetrated into the Welt. The two 


Armies met, between Farnham and Wincheſter, on Cheri. 


 ton-Down near Alresford, where the Battle was fought 


on the 2gth of March; when the King's-Horſe be. 
haved ſhamefully, and Lord Hopton was defeated with 
the Loſs of 600 Men killed, among whom was the Lord 
Stewart, Brother to the Duke of Richmond; which oblig- 
ed Hopton to retire to Oxford, and leave Waller at Li- 
berty to enter Vincheſter. 

Tux King's Loſs at Alreford, diſcouraged his Army 
at Oxford, which amounted to 8000 Foot, and 4000 
Jiorſe : But the Parliament were ſo much encouraged, 
that they ordered the Earl of Efex and Walkr to beſiege 
Oxford, with their united Army, conſiſting of 19,000 
Loot, and 4000 Horſe. The two Generals inveſted 
Oxford on the zd of June: But the King left that City 
t Night, and ſafely paſſed with all his Horſe, and ſome 
Foot, between the two Parliament - Armies, haſtily 


marching to Morceſier, where he was followed by Waller, 


while Ehe marched into the Weſt againſt Prince Mau- 
rice: For, as the King was eſcaped, and left moſt of his 
Foot in Oxford, they did not think fit to beſiege that 
City. | | 

Tus King eluded the Vigilance of Walker, and re- 


turned to e where he rejoined his Foot, and went 


into Buckinghamſhire, with 2 Deſign to engage Waller, 
who came in Sight of the King near Brack/ey in Nor- 
thamptonſpire. The two Armies were divided by the 
River Cherauell; and the King, after leaving a ſtron 
Guard at Cropedy-Bridge, feigned to march northwar 
on the 29th of June; when Waller attacked the Bridge, 
and forded the River; but was defeated with the Loſs 
of his Artillery, 600 Men killed, and 700 taken Pri- 
ſoners. 
Tr1s Advantage gave the King an Opportunity of 
ſollowing E/ex into the Welt ; while aller returned to 
London, 
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Lindon, where he was received as a Conqueror. The A. D. 
King arrived at Excter, where he joined Prince Maurice, 1644: 


and found himſelf at the Head of an Army ſuperior to 
that commanded by the Earl of  Zfex, who retired into 
Coynarall by the Advice of Lord Roberts of Truro, and 
the King followed him into that Country. The Earl 


— 


of Ejex was quartered at Foavey, and had his Proviſions 


cut off by the King, who vainly erideayoured to gain 
him to his Intereſt : While the Earl was reduced to ſuch 
Extremity, that he was obliged to abandon his Army, 
and take Shipping, with ſome of his Officers, for P/;- 
mouth; leaving General $kippon to procure. the beſt 
Terms he could for the Foot; as Sir #i/ham Balfour 
had ſaved the Horfe by paſſing through the King's 
. Quarters in a dark miſty Night, on the zd of September. 

Skipton was for fighting his Way through the Enemy, as 
the Horſe had done: But his Officers were for capitu- 
lating with the King, who contented himſelf with diſ- 
arming them, and permitted them to retire to Pool or 
Southampton; thoug he might have obliged them to 
ſurrender on any 'I'erms. Here may be ſeen the un- 
certain Iſſues of War! EJex and Waller, with two great 
Armies, were a few Weeks before in Purſuit of the 
King, who could ſcarce find a Way to avoid them: And 
now the King was victorious over both thoſe Armies, 
which he defeated, diſarmed, and diſperſed. 

Ir is to the Honour of the Parliament at We/minfter, 
that their Regard for their Generals was never abated 
by their ill Succeſs ; in which they followed the Exam- 
pls of the more victorious Romans in the Time of their 

epublic ; and the Earl of Ee was as well received as 
his Rival Sir Milliam Wallkr: Though the Earl knew 
he was ſacrificed by the Committee of both Kingdoms, 


to their jealouſies and Reſentment. The Diſorder of 


the King's Affairs, in the Midland and Northern Coun- 
ties, would not permit his Continuance in the Weſt, 
from whence he marched towards London : While the 
Parliament were employed in recruiting their ruined 
Armies; and the King ſent them afreſh Meſſage with 
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A. D. theſe two Generals, prevented them from acting in 
1644. Concert together. The King continued with his Army 
at Oxford, and ſent Lord Hapton with 8000 Men, to fight 


Sir William Waller, who was at the Head of an equal 
Number, and had penetrated into the Welt. The two 
Armies met, between Farnham and Winchefter, on Cheri. 
 ton-Down near Alresford, where the Battle was fought 
on the 2gth of March; when the King's-Horſe be- 
haved ſhamefully, and Lord Hopton was defeated with 
the Loſs of 600 Men killed, among whom was the Lord 
Stewart, Brother to the Duke of Richmond; which oblig- 
ed Hoptor to retire to Oxford, and leave Waller at Li- 
berty to enter Wincheſter. 
Tux King's Loſs at Alresford, diſcouraged his Army 
at Oxford, which amounted to 8000 Foot, and 4000 
Horſe : But the Parliament were ſo much encouraged, 
that they ordered the Earl of Ehe and Maller to beſiege 
Oxford, with their united Army, conſiſting of 19,000 
I'oot, and 4000 Horſe. The two Generals inveſted 
Oxford on the zd of June: But the King left that City 
-t Night, and ſafely paſſed with all his Horſe, and ſome 
Foot, between the two Parliament - Armies, haſtily 
marching to Worcefier, where he was followed by Waller, 
while Eher marched into the Weſt againſt Prince Mau- 
rice: For, as the King was eſcaped, and left moſt of his 
Foot in Oxford, they did not think fit to beſiege that 
City. | | 
Tus King eluded the Vigilance of Waller, and re- 
turned to A e where he rejoined his Foot, and went 
into Buckinghamſhire, with 2 Deſign to engage Waller, 
who came in Sight of the King near Brachley in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. The two Armies were divided by the 
River Cherarell; and the King, after leaving a {tron 
Guard at Cropedy-Bridge, feigned to march — a 
on the 29th of June; when Waller attacked the Bridge, 
and forded the River; but was defeated with the Loſs 
of his Artillery, 600 Men killed, and 700 taken Pri- 
ſoners. . 
Tuis Advantage gave the King an Opportunity of 
ſollowing E/ex into he Welt ; while Waller returned to 
London, 
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Lindon, where he was received as a Conqueror. The A. D. 
King arrived at Excter, where he joined Prince Maurice, 1644: 


and found himſelf at the Head of an Army ſuperior to 
that commanded by the Earl of hex, who retired into 
Cornarall by the Adiice of Lord Roberts of Truro, and 
the King followed him into that Country. The Earl 


of Eſex was quartered at Frey, and had his Proviſions 


cut off by the King, who vainly endeavoured to' gain 
him to his Intereſt : While the Earl was reduced to fuch 
Extremity, that he was obliged to abandon his Army, 
and take Shipping, with ſome of his Officers, for P/- 
mouth; leaving General $kippon to procure the belt 
Terms he could for the Foot; as Sir #/liam Balfour 
had ſaved the Horfe by paſſing through the King's 
. Quarters in a dark miſty Night, on the 2d of September. 
Skipton was for fighting his Way through the Enemy, as 
the Horſe had done: But his Officers were for capitu- 
lating with the King, who contented himſelf with dif- 
arming them, and permitted them to retire to Pool or 
Southampton ; though he might have obliged them to 
ſurrender on any 'I'erms. Here may be ſeen the un- 
certain Iſſues of War! Efex and Waller, with two great 
Armies, were a few Weeks before in Purſuit of the 
King, who could ſcarce find a Way to avoid them: And 
now the King was victorious over both thoſe Armies, 
which he defeated, diſarmed, and diſperſed. 

Ir is to the Honour of the Parliament at Veſiminſter, 
that their Regard for their Generals was never abated 
by their ill Succeſs ; in which they followed the Exam- 
I of the more victorious Ramans in the Time of their 

epublic ; and the Earl of E/zx was as well received as 
his Rival Sir Wilkam Waller: Though the Earl knew 
he was facrificed by the Committee of both Kingdoms, 


to their Jealouſies and Reſentment. The Diſorder of 


the King's Affairs, in the Midland and Northern Coun- 
ties, would not permit his Continuance in the Weſt, 
from whence: he marched towards London While the 
Parliament were employed in recruiting their ruined 
Armies; and the King ſent them afreſh Meſſage with 
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A. D. Offers of Peace, which was diſregarded, as other ſuch 
164%. Offers had been before. But while Prince Rupert and 


Prince Maurice were fighting for their Uncle, their Bro. 
ther the Elector Palatine threw himſelf under the Pro- 
tection of the Parliament, who allowed him a Penſion 
to reſide in London, 

Ir was the 15th of October when the King arrived at 
Saliſeury ; and his Forces were ſo much diminiſhed in 
his March, that he altered his Reſolution of proceeding 
to London, and contented himſelf with returning to Ox- 
ferd. The Parliament had united the three Armies of 
Eſeæ, Waller, and Manchefter, at Reading, on the 21ſt 
of October, which were ſtill commanded by thoſe Ge- 
nerals, who marched againſt the King, and obliged him 
to come to a ſecond Battle at Newbury, on Sunday the 
27th of October. The Parliament Forces conſiſted of 
16,000 Men : but the King had not half that Number, 
and defended himſelf by Intrenchments, which the Par- 
liament Generals attacked. The Fight was obſtinate, 
and continued till Night put an End to it: The King 
having loſt 3000 Men, and the Parliament 2500 by 
ſome Accounts; but other Accounts make the King's 
Loſs very inconſiderable; and Lord C/arendor: ſays, the 
Parliament Generals loſt only ioo Men. | 

Taz King, under Covert of the Night, withdrew to 
M allingford, and from thence to Oxford; leaving his 
heavy Cannon and Baggage in Dennington-Caſile: But 
the Parliament Generals were all ſo much at Variance, 

that they neither purſued the King, nor beſieged Den- 
zington ; which emboldened his Majeſty to return to that 
Place, and unmoleſtedly take away his Cannon in 2 
of the Enemy, who had a few Skirmiſhes with t. 
King, but judged it unſafe to come to a general En- 
gagement. us the Campaign was terminated in 
England, not ſo disfavourably as the Kung imagined at 
the Beginning: But the Parliament had the Superiori 
in Wales, where many little Skirmiſhes happened, whu 
were productive of no important Event. | ; 

Donike this Campaign, the Parliament kept their 


| Reſolutions more private than uſual, and he King had 
i not 
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not ſuch good Intelligence as formerly. The Dutch of- A. D 
fered their Mediation for a Peace, which the Parliament £544. 


diſregarded : While they beheaded Sir Form Hotham and 
his Son, on Towcr-Het/, for deſigning to deliver up Hull 
to the King; though they firſt began this Civil War, by 
ſhutting the Gates of that Town againſt his Majeſty. 
They alſo beheaded Archbiſhop Laud on his former Sen- 
tence, who detlared on the Scaffold, that the King was 
a ſound Proteſtant. Sir Alexander Carew was beheaded 
for endeavouring to betray Plmauth ; and ſoon after, 
the Parliament executed Lord Macguire, at Tyburn, for 
being concerned in the 1: Rebellion. 
OLIVER CROAWELL, began now to 


appear like a = 


baleſul Comet, portending the Deſtruction of Royalty ; 6 
and the grand Part he afterwards ated, makes it ne- 


ceſſary to mention ſomething of the Character of that 
great, wicked, politic, and extraordinary Man, who 
could ſubvert a Kingdom, that had ſubſiſted 8 29 Years, 
and eret a Commonwealth which cantinued but with 
his own Life: Who could, in a moſt unparalleled Mana- 
ner, deſtroy his own King, and, for a Time, extirpate an 

eſtabliſhed Religion. He was Son of Mr. Robert Crom- 
well, ſecond Son of Sir Henry Cromwell, and Brother of 
Sir Oliver, who gave a grand Entertainment to King 
James the Firſt, on his Acceſſion to the Crown, at his 
Houſe at Hinchinbrook in Huntingdonſhire, which is now 
the Seat of the Earl of Sandwich. But Oliver Cromavell 
was born at Huntingdon, on the 25th of April, 1599. 
He was a Student in Sidaey College in Cambridge, and at- 
terwards ſtudied the Law in Lizcoln's Inn. He had. not 
Speculation enough for the Uniwer/ty, nor Sedentarineſs 
ſufficient for an Inn of Court : He was more inclined 
to — and — — t Part of his paternal Eſtate 
in Extravagance an auchery. At length he fell 
into the Hands of ſome Puritans, and — a zeal- 
2 Friend to their Party 8 made him affect the 
e of Sobriety Religion, till his Hypo- 

7 deceived both Mankind and himſelf. In : 40 
he was Member for Cambridge ; and, at the breaking 

out of the War, W ned by the Parliament 

4 to 
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A. D to raiſe a Troop of Horſe. In 1643, he was advanced 
_ 2645. to the Degree of a Colonel of Horſe; and afterwards 
made Lieutenant-General to the Earl of Mancheſter ; for 
his many Services to the Parliament. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at Newark, Grantham, Gainſborough, Horn- 
.Cafile, Marion Moor, and Newbury; gaining the Name 
of Colonel of the ſvonſides, from the impenetrable Strength 
of his own Regiment: But, as he was ſo violently at- 
tached to the Puritan Party, his Honeſty was juſtly ſuſ- 
pected by the Earl of E/ex, and others, who acted only 
tor the Cauſe of Liberty. 

Tus Earl of Efex was the Darling of all Men of Pro- 
perty in the Army, and the Men of Senſe in the Parlia- 
ment: but Cremwel! had a Scheme of Independency both 
upon the King and Parliament; in which he too hap. 

ly — . A new Scene began to open, and the 

arliament Was ſplit into many Factions: for the Earl 
of Efjex, with all thoſe Officers and Soldiers, who had 
originally embarked in the Oppoſition from Motives of 
Principle, diſdained to ſee themſelves betrayed, and 
bluſhed to acknowledge they had been deceived. _. 

CROMWEELL aſſociated himſelf with Sir Henry Vans, 
and Sir Arthur Haſſerig, who inſpired the Soldiers, and 
deceived the People, with that Enthuſiaſm which Cry. 
vel! affected, and made the Londoners believe their Ar- 

| my was to be put into the Hands of Men who would 

| « do the Work of the Lord ;*” for that was the Phraſe 
of the Times, © without Diviſion or Deceit.“ It was 
now pretended by this Party, that the Body of the Ar- 
my itſelf was corrupted by their Officers, who held Ci- 
vil Employments ; and a Committee was appointed to 
enquire into this Matter ; which was the firſt Sketch of 
the famous Se/f-denying Ordinance, and the Maſter-piece 
of Cremævell's Policy; as it was the Cauſe of new mo- 
delling the Army, and of — all Members of 
Parliament from Civil or Military Pots. 

Ir was evident, the Defign of Cromwe/! was to draw 
the Sword againſt the Parliament; and the Members, 
« who ſaw. into his Deſigns, were for accelerating the 

Treaty with the King, who granted their — 
1 a late 
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a ſafe Conduct, and entered upon the Negociation at A. D. 
Oxford, which was afterwards remdved- tg 2 1645 
e 


where the King's Commiſſioners met thoſe from 
Engliſh and Scotch Parliaments, on the zoth of Januaty, 
and their Conferences were limitted to twenty Days. 
TE Propoſitions were to be reduced to the three 
Prince Heads of Religion, the Militia, and Ireland: 
ut on both Sides they were, in Subſtance, the ſame 
with thoſe given at Oxford. Thoſe delivered in by the 
Parliament were 28 in Number, whereby they not on- 
ly repeated their former Demands, but requeſted that 
his Majeſty himfelf would ſwear and ſign the late So- 
lemn Treaty and Covenant ; that he would ſign ſeveral 
Acts, and particularly an Act of Oblivion, wherein 
Prince Rupert, his Brother Prince Maurice, and Jumes 
Earl of Derby, with ſeveral other Lords and Gentle- 
men ſhould be excepted, as well as all Papiſts and Po- 
piſh Recuſants acting againſt the Parliament: that the 
ſettling of all Forces, both by Sea and Land, ſhould 
be inveſted in Commiſſioners to be nominated- by both 
Houſes of Parliament; who ſhould alſo appoint the 
chief Governor of 1re/and, and ail the great Officers of 
the Crown of England: and that the King ſhould not 
conclude Peace or War with foreign Powers, without 
the Advice and Conſent. of Parliament. This was 
ſtripping the King of all Authority, by leaving him 
only an empty Title, and: publickly inveſting them- 
ſelves with the Sovereignty, as if they were like the 
Diet in Poland, and his Majeſty like the Royal Cypher 
of that Republic. In Fact, neither Party was inclined 
to Peace: the Parliament only wanted to enſnare the 
King; nor could he have received harder Terms if he 
had been their Priſoner; ſo that the Conferences broke 
oft upon the Expiration of the twenty Days; and the 
Negociation for Peace was followed by Preparat:ons 
for War . z\ $*% a £5: £1 X | v9 
Tre Independent Set, or Faction, came gradually 
to undermine the Preſbyterians in Parliament; and had 
their Denomination from declaring agaiuſt the Depen- 
dency of Churches, where they would not endure ſo 
M 5 m. uch 
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A. D. much as r. diſallowing parochial and 


1645. provincial Subor 


ations, and forming their Congre- 
gations upon a Scheme of Co-ordinacy : They were 
originally called Congregationaliſis; and chiefly owed 
their Riſe to Goodwin, and others, who tranſported 
themſelves into Holland for Liberty of Conſcience ; from 
whenee they returned to Exg/and upon the Subverſion of 
Epiſcopacy. Theſe Independents at firſt united with 
the Preſbyterians ; but their Views were different, as 
they propoſed for their End to change the Monarchy 
into a Commonwealth ; which cannot be imputed to 
the Presbyterians in general, who, at leaſt, preſerved 
an external Reſpe& for Royalty. Cromwell was the 
incipal Leader of this Party, and had inflamed the 
Parliament againſt their Generals. This occaſioned 
the new modelling of the Army, by forming new Bodies 
of Troops out of the old ones; and brought on the S/ 
denying Ordinance, which was fo called, becauſe the 
Houle in paſling it, renounced their own Advantages ; 
but the Lords were ſo much againſt it, that it created 
a Difference between the two Houſes. 
Txt Commons voted that the Army ſhould conſiſt of 
6000 Horſe, 10006 Dragoons, and 14000 Foot. They 
appointed Sir Thomas Fairfax, Son of Lord Fairfax, their 
Captain-General; Oliver Cromwell Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral; and Henry Ireton, CromwelP's Son-in-Law, Commiſ- 
ſary-General; with many other Alterations. The Earls 
of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, ſurrendered their 
Commiſſions, which were thankfully received by the 
Commons, who voted the Earl of E/ex 10,000 J. a Year 
for his Services. Indeed, E/ex had reſolved to reſign 
his Command after raiſing the Siege of Glouceſter in 
1643; but was prevailed upon to continue it by his 
Friends. Here ended, ſays Whithech, the firſt Scene of 
our tragic Civil Wars in the Exit of this brave Perſon 
Ejex, who being ſet aſide, and many gallant Men, his 
Officers, with him, the King's Party looked upon the 
new Army, and new Officers, with much Contempt; 
and the new Mode! was, by them, in Scorn, called the 

New Nodale. 4 
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On the Parliament-Side, three Armies were formed A. D, 
into one; and, though Sir Thomas Fairfax was reckoned 1545. 


a zealous Preſbyterian, Crommwe!/ had ſuch an Influence 
over him, that he made him do whatever he pleaſed ; 
while Cromwell maſked his real Intentions under the 
Diſguiſe of a rigid Preſbyterian. Sir Thomas Fairfax 
aſſembled his Army at Windfer ; while the King was 

reparing to take the Field at * But, as the King 
expected a Reinforcement from Prince Rupert at Vor- 
ceſter, the Committee of both Kingdoms ordered their 
General to diſpatch his Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
with a Party of Horſe towards Oxford to hinder this 
Junction; who, in pril, defeated a Brigade, commanded 
by the Earl of Northampton, at 1/ip-Bridge ; and obliged 
Colonel Windebank to ſurrender Blchington- Houſe, for 
which the Colonel was afterwards> condemned by a 
Council of War, and ſhot to Death at Oxford: Cromwell 
obtained ſome little Advantages over Sir Mill. Vaughan ; 
but was repulſed by Sir George Liſſe at Farringdon-Hon/e. 

Tu Parliament was very weak in the weſtern Coun- 
ties, and ſent their General with his whole Army to 
the Relief of Taunton, Which was beſieged by Sir Rich- 
ard Greenvill : But the King took the Field on the 7th 
of May, with 8000 Men, which obliged Sir Tn, 
Fairfax to return back to Newbury, after detaching 
Colonel Welden with 5000 Foot and 1800 Horſe to 
Taunton. The King, on the zoth, took Leiceſter by 
Storm. In the mean Time, Fairfax beſieged Oxford; 
but ſoon raiſed the Siege to follow-the King ; and de- 
fired the Parliament to diſpenſe with Cromxuell's Ab- 
ſence from the Houſe, to attend the Army; which 
would have been a very honourable Diſtinction, it 
there was not Room to ſuſpect it was owing to Crom- 
welPs own Intrigues ; for he was now the only Perſon 
that kept his Seat in Parliament, and his Command in 
the Army. 

Tus King advanced to meet Fairfax, who hed met 
with a Repulſe from Colonel Campion, at Bor/tal-Houſe, 
Both Armies met on the 14th of Je, at Noſeby in 
Northampton/virc, where the fatal Battle was fought that 

M 6 decided 
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decided the Quarrel between the King and the Parlia- 


ment. Both Parties were pretty equal in Number; 
each Army conſiſting of about 1 2000 Men. The Di. 
poſition of the King's Army was made by Lord 4/ley ; 
and that of the Parliament by General Skippon : Prince 
Rupert and Prince Maurice commanded the King's right 
Wing: the King was with Lord Alley in the Center: 
and the left Wing was commanded: by Sir Marmaduke 
Lengiale : the Body of Reſerve being under the Com- 
mand of he Farls of Lind/ey and Litchfield. The Par- 
liament's left Wing was headed by Ireton : Fairfax and 
Skippen were in the Center: and Cromavell commanded 
the right Wing: the Reſerve being brought up by 
Rainſborough, Hammond, and Pride. Prince Rupert was 
ſucceſsful on his Side, and routed Ireton: Fairfax at 
firſt gave way in the Center; but bravely rallied his 
Men, and routed the Enemy: while Cromwel! obliged 
T.angdak's Wing to fly with great Precipitation. The 
King behaved like a brave General, but was unable to 
rally his Horſe ; upon which the Foot ſurrendered to 
Fairfax, and the King retreated with a ſmall Party of 
Iorfſe to Litchfield, having 600 men killed, and near 
5000 taken Priſoners, with all his Artillery, Equipage, 
and Cabinet. The Parliament had about 1000 Men 
killed; and their Victory was ſo deciſive, that their 
Forces afterwards conquered wherever they came. 
Tu Conduct of Prince Rupert at Naſeby was blamed 
as much as it had been at Mar/ton-Moor, by too haſtily 
following the Purſuit ; and the King's Troops were as 
backward in rallying here as they were at Eage Hill, 
which loſt them the Day. The Parliament were as 
tucceſsſul over the King at Naſeby, as Julius Cæſar was 
aver Pompey at Pharſalia: the Conſequence was equally 


important; with this Difference, that Cæſar turned a 


glorious Republic into a Monarchy ; and Cromwell 
turned a great Monarchy into a Republic, where, in- 
deed, he had the ſame dictatorial Power as Cz/ar had 
in Rcue, like him was offered a Crown, but unlike 
him refuſed it, which preſerved his Life among Ene- 
mice, whize Ceſar was maſſacred by his F „ 
ewe 
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ſnewed Humanity to his conquered Enemy at 3 ;A. D. 
I 


where he diſdained to open the Cabinet which fe 
his Hands : But the Parliament made an ungenerous 
Uſe of what they found in the King's Cabinet, and 
publiſhed his Letters; while that unhappy Monarch, 
like the great Pompey, was expoſed to all the Miferies 
of Fortune, which terminated only with their Lives, 
and melancholly was both their Deaths. 
Taz King retired to Cardiffe in Wales, inſtead of 
joining Goring at Taunton, where he might have aſſem- 
bled another Army; which gave Fairfax an Opportu- 
nity of reducing Leiceſter, ind defeating Goring at Lang- 
port, who had many Men killed, and 1900 taken Pri- 
ſoners. This Victory was followed with the taking of 
Bridgwater, Bath, Shertorne, and Dartmouth, Fairfax 
then laid Siege to Briſtol, where there was a ſtrong 
Garriſon commanded by Prince Rupert, who ſurrender- 
ed it in a ſhort Time; which ſo much enraged the 
King, that he ordered him by a Letter to depart the 
Kingdom, and revoked all his Commiſſions. 
CROMWELL took V incheſter-Caſtle; and made the 
Marquis of Vincheſter Priſoner at Baſing: he alſo took 
Lang ford- Houſe near Salisbury, the Castle of the Dewixes, 
and ſome other Places; while Fairfax took Tiverton, 
and inveſted Exeter. In the mean Time, the Prince of 
Wales, and Lord Hepton, aſſembled an Army of 8000 
Men in Cornwall, and marched to the Relief of Exeter ; 
but were met by Fairfax, and defeated at Torrington, 
with the Loſs of 3000 Men. A 
Wu the Parliament-Army was employed in re- 
ducing the Weſtern Counties, the Scotch Army took 
Carliſſe; aſter which, they advanced as far South as 
Hereford, and beſieged that City in 7»ly ; but raiſed the 
Siege in September, and returned into Yortforre, where 
Pont efract and Scarborough ſurrendered to the Parliament. 
Write Fairfax was in the Weſt, the King left 
IF ales at the Head of zooo Horſe, with which he took 
lluntingdon, and marched to Oxford; from whence he 
went to Hereford, and then to Chefter, which was in- 


veſted by Colonel Jones, But Major-General Pointz 
| Was 


into 1645. | 
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A. D. was ſent after the King, and defeated him on Routes. 
1645: Heath, within two Miles of Che/ter, killing 600 Men, 


and taking 1000 Priſoners; the brave and loyal Bey. 
nerd Stewart, Earl of Litchfeeld, being among the for. 
mer. The King eſcaped to Denbigh-Caſile ; and, after 
continuing there ſome Time, advanced with 3000 
Men to Newark in Nottingham/vire, from whence he was 
driven out by the Scotch, and returned to Oxford on the 


6th of Newember ; there being no other Remedy left 


than to make Peace with the Parliament. However, he 
ſent Lord Digby with 1500 Horſe to join Montroſe in 
Scotland; but Digby was defeated by Colonel Copely, and 
his Men obliged to ſhift for themſelves. 


A. PD. Tux King renewed his Propoſals of Peace to the Par. 
1646- liament, whoſe Succeſs prompted them to treat him like 


Conquerors; in which they ated as downright Rebels, 
and had no farther Pretenſions to the Name of Patric. 
tiim. They refuſed to admit the King to a Perſonal 
Treaty at Wefiminfler ; and charged him with having 
concluded a Treaty with the +14 Rebels, by which they 
were to furniſh him with 10,000Men ; nor 1s it improba. 
ble that ſuch a Treaty was made, though it was kept 
a great Secret by the King, and his Friends in Jreland, 


who threw the whole Blame upon the Earl of Glanor- 


gan, for exceeding his Orders in concluding ſuch a 
reaty. 


Loap Hopton, after his Defeat at Torrington, retreat. 


ed into Cornwall with 3000 Horſe, and was ſo cloſely 
purſued by Fairfax, that .the Prince of Wales eſcaped 
to Scilly, and from thence to France, where his Mother 


had been for a conſiderable Time. Lord Hopton, on the 


14th of March, ſurrendred to Fairfax at Truro, upon 
honourable Terms: And, on the gth of April, Fairfax 
took Poſſeſſion of Exeter; with the Reduction of which 
City he ended his Weſtern Expedition, glorious to him- 
ſelf, advantageous to the Parliament, and deſtructive 
to the King ; who yet had the gallant Marquis of 
Mertroſe, in Arms for him in Scotland, and the Marquis 
of Ormond firm to his Intereſt in Ireland: But he had 
little lefc in England, where the only Army he had un 

| the 
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the Field was defeated by Sir Villiam Brereton, at Stow A. D. 
in the Moald, and Lord Aſtley was taken Priſoner, 1646. 

Tux Court of France ſent Montrewil into Eugland, to 
endeavour to reconcile the King and the Scorch Officers, 
who promiſed to receive his Majeſty, and provide for 
his Safety, at the Time Fairfax was advancing to incloſe 
him in Oxford. The King had offered to dilmantle his 
remaining Garriſon, and little Time for Reflection 
within himſelf, or treat with the Scotch; and, on the 

th of May, ably came to their Army at Newark, 
by whom he was baſely betrayed. 

Tus Public had not now the ſame dreadful Appre- 
henſions of the King, or the ſame Confidence in the 
Parliament; for they had ſeen the Sword transferred from 
thoſe they truſted, into the Hands of Men who had no 
other Property than Plunder ; who traded in War, and 
delighted in Blood. The Preſbyterians had reduced the 
King to the State of a private Man, who offered a 
thouſand Times more than they demanded when they 
drew the Sword ; and they demanded more than was 
conſiſtent with the juſt 4 * of Government: But 
the Sword was now in the Hands of Independents, Who 
fired their Soldiers with enthuſiaſtic Fury, till they 
brought the King as a Criminal to the Block, in Con- 
tempt of thoſe Laws which their Anceſtors had made to 
les the Perſon of Majeſty awful, ſacred, and invio- 
lable. The Death of the Earl of Be, who was the 
capital Enemy of Cromwell, was a ſevere Blow to the 
Preſbyterian Party; and the Artifices of Cromwell pro- 
cured the Continuation of the Army, when there was 
no Neceſſity for having any farther Recourſe to Arms, 
as the King had now thrown himſelf into the Hands of 
the Scotch 8 who perſuaded him to give Orders 
for the Surrender of Newark, Oxford, Litchfeeld, NMarceſter, 
Banbury, Wallingford, and Pendennis ; with many other 
ſtrong Places, both in England and Walz, 

IF the Royal, the Preſbyterian, , and the Scotch Inte- 

reſt had been united at this Time, in forming the great 

Work of Peace, the Independents could not have kept 

the Power in their Hands : But no fuch Effort was K. 0 
_- : 2 
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A. D. The Parliament of Scotland was diſunited in itſelf; and 
. Leven, their General, was a weak, timorous Man. The 


gui Commons demanded that the Perſon of the King 
ſhould be delivered into their Hands, and voted that 
he ſhould be ſent to Warauwck Caſtle : This was oppoſed 
by the Lords; but the Commons told them they would 
put their Votes into Execution without their Concurrence; 
which was ſuch a flagrant Inſult upon the Conſtitution, 
that the Writers of thoſe Times thought it imprudent 
to tranſmit ſuch a Paſſage to Poſterity: But in Reality, 
the Faction intended that the Lords ſhould have no 
Power in the Legiſlature, whom they terrified on all Oc. 
caſions with a Body of the Army, which was kept near 
the Parliament, as a kind of Prætorian Guard. The 
Scotch Army removed from Newark and carried the King 
to Newcaſtle, where Leven diſclaimed all previous Treaty 
with his Majeſty, that could encourage him to put him- 
ſelf into his Hands; and promiſed to take the Advice 
of the Engliſb in all their Meaſures. The Parliament at 
Weftminfler began to entertain great Jealouſics of their 
Scotch Brethren, and voted that the Kingdom had no 
farther Uſe for continuing the Scotch Army in England; 
but the Scotch reſolved to make all the Advantage they 
could of their royal Prize, intimating that without Money, 
they neither would leave England, nor deliver up the 
King, who with infinite Concern, found himſelf a cloſe 
Priſoner, and heard of the Murder of his beſt Friends 
in Scotland, by Form of Law, for fighting under the 
Marquis of Montroſe, whom the King ordered to diſmiſs 
his Forces at the Time he commanded the Rendition 
of his Garriſons in England. Indeed, the Engl Parlia- 
ment and Scotch Commiſſioners drew up nineteen new 
Propoſitions of Peace, which they ſent to the King by 
the Earl of Pembroke and others: But the Faction now 
roſe in their Demands more than ever; and the King 
demanded he miglit be ſuffered to come in Safety; to 
London. The teh Generals blamed him for not taking 
the Covenant, and accepting of the Propoſitions ; While 
they claimed their Right of keeping his Perſop, . Nor 
would they deliver him up to the Fg Parliament, till 

- they 
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they purchaſed the Perſon of afflicted Majeſty for the A. D. 
Sum of 400, ooo J. with which the Scotch Army returned 1646. 


into their own Kingdom, where it was equivalent to 
near five Millions of their own Money, © 


Tux Life of Charles now hurries to its Cataſtrophe, a. p. 
and the Nation ruſhes into Slavery, His Queen and 1647. 
eldeſt Son were in France; his two younger Sons, and . 


one of his A were kept like Priſoners in London: 
While his two Nephews, Prince Rupert and Prince Mau- 
rice, abandoned the Kingdom, when they could be of no 
farther Service to their Uncle, who was delivered by the 
S-otch General to the Ergiſh Commiſſioners at Newcaſtle, 
on the zoth of January, and eſcorted by Sir Thomas Fair 
fax, with goo Horſe, to Heo/mby Houſe in Nortbampton- 
ſeire, where he arrived on the 16th of February, attend- 
ed by only nine of his Domeſtics. 
Ir does not plainly appear, that the Scozch made a 
formal Sale of the King's Perſon : But that TranſaQion 
has been rendered the more odious, as it was the Oe- 
caſion of his Tragical Death : 'Though nothing was at 
that Time farther from the Thoughts of the Preſpyteri- 
ans in both Kingdoms, and it was afterwards perpetra- 
ted ſolely by the enthuſiaſtic Independants. 29 
Tu Preſbyterians were ſuperior in the Parliament 
and in Londen : But the Independents were grown very 
conſiderable by being Maſters of the Army ; which made 
it neceſſary for the former to get the Forces diſbanded, and 
for the latter to have them continued. Cromwe/! ſtill pro- 
tended to paſs fora rigid Preſbyterian z but was really at 
the Head of the Independents. By his Diſſimulation he 
had perſuaded General Fairfax that his ſole Aim was 
to promote the Glory of God, and the Honour of the 
Kingdom: While his Emiſſaries raiſed a Spirit of Dif. 
content and Mutiny in the Army, whoſe Officers were 
not willing to be diſbanded, as many of them had been 
common Tradeſmen, as well as their Men, and all of 
them were averſe to any Scheme of returning to their 
former. Occupations, by which the Soldiers, eſpecially 
the Horſe, could not he half ſo well maintained as they 
had hitherto been in their Trade of War by the _— 
ment. Tus 


2 D. Tas firſt Spark of this Flame appeared in the Middle 
of March; while the Parliament was conſulting to ſend 


over a Body of Forces te Ireland. A Petition was framed 
by ſome of the Officers in the Army againſt being if. 


| banded; which flew from Regiment to Regiment, and 


the Parliament ordered the General, whoſe head Quar. 
ters were then at Saffron-walden, to put a Stop to ſuch 
Diſorders, by informing his Men that the Petition tended 
to breed a Mutiny, and that the Promoters thereof ſhould 


be proceeded againſt as Enemies to the State. 'Fhe 


Officers and Soldiers complained, that they who bad 
fought for the Liberties of the Subjects of Eugland, were 


denied the Liberty of the Subject, to petition about their 


own Grievances : Nor could the Parliament raiſc the 


intended Troops for Ireland, which were to conſiſt of 


ſeven Regiments of Foot, 3000 Horſe, and 1200 Dra- 

s, to be commanded by Skippan, and Maſſey ; for 
the Ofhoers wanted Fairfax and Cromere/l to have 
that Command, and took great Pains to diſſuade their 


Soldiers from this Service. Some of the principal Ofi- 


eers ſigned a Declaration againit the Charge of Mutiny: 


But, the ſame: Day it was preſented to the Houſe, the 


Commons voted that the Army ſhould be diſbanded, 


and the Soldiers to have fix Weeks Pay when diſmiſſed. 


The Self-denying Ordinance was now no longer regarded, 
and Skipger: took his Seat in Parliament, where he pre- 


 fented a Complaint of eight Regiments of Horſe, alledy- 
ing their Reaſons why they would not ſerve in Ireland. 
The Parliament ſent Cramwell,Skippon,Jreton, and Fleetwod, 


to diſband the Army, which was pouring Oil upon the 


Flame, as they were the very Perſons who had raiſed 
the Mutiny. Cromave// founded a Plan for rendering 
the Conſtitution of the Army an Epitome of that of the 


Kingdom. The Field Officers and Captains fat in the 


nature of Peers; the Commons were choſen out of the 
| Subalterns, and the moſt ſenſible of the private Men, 
under the Name of Agitators, whoſe Province it was to cal. 


lect together all the Grievances of their Conſtitnents, and 


lay them before the ſuperior Court, who carried then 
40. the General, and he acted as their Head, Wo 
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Friends. Theſe two Councils were afterwards continu- 
ed, and compoſed 'a ſort of Parliament in the Army, 
in Oppoſition to the two Houſes, which gave great Ad- 
vantage to the Heads of the Independent Party, as the 
eaſily found Means to admit only ſuch as were devoted 
to them, or not of ſufficient Ability to diſcover their 
Deſigns. | 

GENERAL Fairfax was the unhappy, but unconſeious, 
unwilling Inſtrument of the Prolongation of his Coun- 
try's Mikery : He had been almoſt deifed by Parlia- 


mentary Flattery, and was idolized even among the 


Authors af military Rudeneſs. The Army um now 
modelled in ſuck a Manner, that they no longer looked 
upon themſelves as the Servants, but the Maſters of the 
Parliament; and Cromwell pointed out to Fairfax the 
Diviſions and Diſtractions both in Church and State: 
The one being ſo full of Sectariſm, and the other of 


Diſſatis faction, that ſcarcely two Divines could agree 


upon the ſame Standard of Faith, or two Stateſmen np- 
on the ſame Scheme of Meaſures ; which rendered the 
Army the Principle of Unity, and the Center to where 
all Limits muſt be directed. The Independents may be 
conſidered no more as Rebels to the Preſbyterzans, than 
the Preſbyterians were to the King; and the former 
compleated what the latter had began. The Parlia- 
ment began to ſurrender themſelves, and their Power, 
into the Hands of their own Army, whom they durſt 
not drive to Extremities, as they knew the Diſcord was 
fomented by the Leaders of the Independents. The 


Army was now became a ſort of Republic, where the 


Suffrages of the common Soldiers were upon a Lewel 
with thoſe of the Generals; nor would the common 
Soldiers aſk Advice of their Officers. From hence 
Grag thoſe Confuſions, which were ſuffered to prevail. 

ell got it inſinuated to the Troops, that the Preſ- 
byterians intended to make a Reconciliation! with the 
King, and place him at the Head of another Army. 
The Agitators thought they had as much Right as the 


arliament 


King among the ancient Saxant; but without any other A. D. 
Power than was allowed him by Cromwell! and his 167. 
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A. D Parliament to be Goalers of the King, and that his 
1542. Perſon was the only Pledge they could have for their 


own Safety ; therefore they ſuddenly formed and exe. 
cuted the moſt ſenſtble Meaſure that could be purſued 
by Men in their Circumftances ; which was to ſeize the 
Perſon of the King. The Agitatoys, diſtin from the 
Council of War; were ſecretly perſuaded by Cromnyl! 
to undertake both the Glory and the Danger of the Eq. 
terprize. Accordingly, on the 3d of June, Cornet her, 
with a ſelect Detachment of 50 Troopers, ſet out from 
Oxford, and arrived at Holmby the ſame Night, when 
the King was in Bed: Foyce abruptly went into his Bed. 
chamber, and demanded his Perſon : The King requi. 
red him to produce his Commiſſion ; but Jeyce ſaid he 
had no Warrant from Fairfax ; and that what he had 
done was the Senſe of his Soldiers, telling his Majeky, 
There, Sir, is my Commiſſion; and pointed to his 
Soldiers : Truly, ſaid the King, who ſaw the Party to 
be well mounted, I never ſaw a Commiſſion written 
« in more legible Characters. The Commiſſioners 
roteſted againſt this Tranſaction; but Foyce was reſo- 
lute, and the King put himſelf into his Hands, who 
conducted him to Newmarket, where the General had 
apppointed-a Rendezvous of the Army. Fairfax was 
uneaſy at what Jeyce had done, and demanded by what 
Authority he acted: But Cromwelt and'Ireton juſtified 
the Agitators, by informing him, that Colonel Graves 
was to have delivered the King into the Hands of the 
Parliament. RE | 
Tus King, for ſome Time, ſeemed more at Eaſe in 
the Hands of the Army, than when he was in the Pow- 
er of the Parliament, for he had greater Indulgence; 
but that was only to make his Deſtruction the more 
certain. The Parliament expreſſed their Diſapprobat!- 
on of theſe Meaſures; which induced the Army to ad- 
vance towards London, and riſe in their Demands, as 
the Parliament had before done upon the King. They 
proteſted, their Deſign was not to overthrow Preſbytery, 
and eſtabliſhi the Independent Government; but it was 
manifeſt they wanted a ſhare in the Civil Government, 
a 2 eſpecially 
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eſpecially as they brought Articles of Accuſation againſt A. D. 
eleven of the principal Members in the Houſe of Som 
ir W mons, for infringing the Liberties of the Nation, ang 
. — Jealouſies between the Parliament and the 
d Army : Upon which the accuſed Members thought pro- 
e per to quit their Seats in the Houſe, as it was the beſt 
e Expedient for ſatisfying their Accuſers. 
l Tut rigid Preſbyterians, ſeconded by the Common- 
„Council of London, entered into an Engagement to op- 
„ poſe the Army; which threw the Parliament into great- 
ner Perplexity, as they were obliged to vote that the 
1 W King ſhould come to London. The Citizens prepared 
to arm themſelves, under Major General Maſey, who 
had quitted the Army ; and General Fairfax advanced 
e towards the City, with 20,000 Men; when he was 
1 joined by the two Speakers, and 66 Members of both 
» MW Houſes ; which gave him a good Pretence to march to 
London, for reinſtating ſome Members ſuppoſed to b 
dien from the Parliament by the Populace. 5 
5 From this Time, the Army would no more acknow - 
edge the two Houſes for a Parliament, but paid to the 
Speakers and Members who attended them, the ſame 
KnReſpect as they would have done to the Parliament itſelf. 
| Bf The Army was encamped on Hounſow-Heath, and the 
BE Common-Council of London ſubmitted to the General; 
who, on the 6th of Auguſt, came to Neſiminſter, and re- 
\ 8 ſtored the Members to their Seats ; for which he received 
che Thanks of both Houſes, and was appointed Con- 
ſtable of the Tower. 

Tu King received great Civilities from the Army, 
who promiſed to reſtore him to his juſt Rights: But he 
was deceived by Cromavell, and vainly imagined the two 
Parties would accept him for their Mediator. Since his 
Removal from Holmby, he had followed the Motions of 
the Army, and was lodged in the Houles of neighbour. 
ing Gentlemen: At Jail, when the Army was at Hown/+ 
low-Heath, he was conducted to Hampton - Court, Where 
he was treated with little Marks of Reſpect, and con- 
tinued for a conſiderable Time, as if he had been for- 
got by all Parties, The Parliament, in September, 

renewed 
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A D. renewed their Propoſitions to him, when it was in 
2647: the Power of neither of them to act. The Army 
— ſuſpected,” that the King had been privately treat. 


ing with the Scoteb Commiſſioners ; and Major Huy. 
tingten, who had been employed to amuſe the King 
with ſeveral private Meſſages, informed him, that 
Cromwell was not fincere, and would deſtroy him, 
if he was not prevented. His Majeſty had bore his Con- 
fmement and Afflictions with great Reſignation: But 
now he had Reaſon to think he ſhould be more ſeverely 
treated, if not aſſaſſinated ; which made ſuch an Im. 
preſſion upon him, that he reſolved to endeavour to 
make his Eſcape. This he effected in a dark and tem. 
peflnous Night, on the 11th of Nowember, attended by 
Sir John Berkley, Colonel Legge, and Mr. Aſeburnban; 
who conducted him to the Neww-Foreft in Hamp/eire, with 
an Intention of paſſing the Sea: But, as no Ship was 
ready, his Majeſty was prevailed on to put himſelf un. 
der the Protection of Colonel Hammond, Governor of 
the e of Wight, who was reputed an honourable Gen. 
tleman ; but was ſo much a Dependent upon Cromwell, 
that he would not promiſe the King a ſafe Protection; 
though his Majeſty put himſelf into his Hands, and the 
Colonel conducted him to Cari/brook-Caftle, in that 
Iſland, where he was treated with all Demonſtrations 

of Reſpect. | 
IT may well be imagined, that Cromwell facilitated 
the Eſcape of the King, with a View to bring on his 
Ruin in a very uncommon Manner. The Parhament 
was ſo much ſtruck with the News of the King's E\. 
cape, that they made it High-Treaſon to conceal him, 
by a Majority of 61 againſt 50. But, on the 15th of 
ember, they were put out of their Pain by Letter: 
from Hammond; and, next Day, they voted the King to 
be confined in Cari/orook-Caftle, without ſuffering any of 
his Friends and Adherents to remain-upon the Iſland. 
The Parliament ftill offered their Propoſitions to the 
King, who reſolutely refuſed to comply with their De- 
mands, in the Abolition of Epiſcopacy, and to ſign the 
AR inveſting them with the Militia : Upon whic _w 
vote [1 
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voted, © That no more Addrefles ſhould be made to a. D. 
«. the King, nor any Letters or Meſſage received from 1647. 
« him, upon Pain of High-Treaſon.“ — 
Tus Scotch were now fo much exaſperated with the 
Engl/h, that they were heartily diſpoſed to ſerve the 
King; and offered, if he would make his Eſcape to Ber- 
i, to ſtand by him with their whole Power. The 
S.atch Commiſſioners privately coneluded a Treaty with 
the King, on the 26th of December; which the Lord 
Clarendon ts as the moſt unjuſt Treaty that 
could be impoſed upon his Majefty: For they bound 
him to confirm the League and Covenant; to eftabliſh 
the Preſbyterian Government for three Vears, and ſup · 
preſs Independency ; to endeavour a compleat Union of 
the two Kingdoms; and to 2 _— = Scotifh + 
Nation equally with the Engliſb in all foreign Negocia- 
tions : In Return for 4 the — ar to en- 
deavour to get all Armies diſbanded, and Things ſet- 
tled in a peaceable Manner; or, if that could not be 
effected, they would ſend an Army into Eng/and for the 
Preſervation of Religion, the Defence of his Majeſty, 
the Privilege of Parliament, and the Liberty of the 
Subject. But the above-mentioned illuſtrious Hiſtorian 
fartker obſerves, This Treaty contained ſo many 
„ monſtrous Conceſſions, that, except the whole King. 
% dom of England had been likewiſe imprifoned in Ca- 
« r;/brook-Caftle with the King, it could not be ima- 
« gined, that it was poſſible to be performed.” 'Tho' this 
may have been faid with too much Heat; for his Majeſty 
might have eafily made his Eſcape by Sea, as the Iſland- 
ers were intirely in his Intereſt ; and, if he had got into 
Scotland, he might have preſerved: himſelf from Ruin, 
which is plain from the Behaviour of the Scorch, who 
afterwards actually marched a numerous Army to his 
Aſſiſtance. But, on his Refuſal ta make the defired 
Conceſſions, he was made a cloſe Priſoner by the Engh/b 
Parliament; and his Death was reſolved on by (miei, 
who feared his Eſcape, and dreaded his receiving fq- 
reign Aſſiſtance ; eſpecially, as the Kings of France and 
vain were now ſettling their Differences, and —_— f 
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A. D. ſend a Body of Troops into England. But the cloſe 

1647. Confinementof the King occaſioned Captain Burleigh to 

beat up the Drum for his Service and Freedom in the 
e's Wight ; for wnich he was apprehended, and exe. 
cuted. 

A. D. Tux had been, for ſome Time, a new FaQtion 

in the Army, called Levellers, who declared, . That 
all Degrees of Perſons ſhould be /eve/led, and an E. 
*« quality eſtabliſhed both in Titles and Eſtates, through. 
„aut the Kingdom: Which was a Doctrine fimilar 
to what was preached by the Followers of Wat Tyler, 
in the Reign of Richard II. Theſe Men conſiſted of the 
Agitators, and private Soldiers, who had little Reſtraint 
upon them, during the Conteſts between the Army and 
Parliament ; and pretended they had as much Right as 
their Officers to ſettle the Government. The Generals 
were afraid of their Inſolence: But Cromauell undertook, 
with the Hazard of his Life, to reduce and puniſh the c 
Ringleaders, which he boldly executed, and totally 1 
ſubdued that Party of the Army, ſo that it was reduced tl 
to entire Obedience; though the elling Spirit conti. t 
nued and inereaſed very much in the Kingdom. 
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ALL Intercourſe was now ſtopt between the King n1 
and Parliament, by the Advice of Cromwell, who go- fi 
verned Fairfax, as much as that General governed the er 
Army, or the Army governed the Parliament. Cron- ri 


well, i ſeveral Inſtances, may be compared to Julius li. 
Ceſar ; Like the Roman, he had conquered his own de 
Country by the Arms of his Countrymen: And, after he te 
had ſubverted the Conſtitution, he preſerved the Ap- ne 
pearance of a Parliament, as Cæſar preſerved the ne 
Shadow of the Senate, The Independents were not only te 
the Mouth of the Army, but were now alſo very nume- | C 
rous in Parliament; having all the other Sectaries in- co 
cluded under their Name; ſuch as Anti- Trinitariaus, 

Arians, Socinians, Anti-Scripturaliſis, Anabaptiſis, Antino- A. 
mians, Arminians, Familyſis, Browniſfis, Separatiſts, Li- Nh te 
bertines, and Seekers ; whoſe Principles were inconſiſtent Pr 
with Monarchy, Epiſcopacy, and Preſbytery. Their to 
Aim was to eflabliſh a Commonwealth in the Sta i 1 E: 

abo! 
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aboliſh all eccleſiaſtical Authority in the Church. To A. D. 
execute their Deſigns, they had at firſt joined with the 1543. 


Preſbyterians, on Pretence of eſtabliſhing Preſbyterian- 
im; but, in Reality, to deſtroy the King; and, now 
he was unable to hurt them, they laboured to ruin the 
Preſbyterians, on whoſe Backs they had been climbing 
to all their Power. - 

Tu Intereſts and Views of the Preſbyterians were 
very different ; as they principally extended to the Abo- 
lition of Epiſcopacy : And it was their Opinion, as well 
as the general Senſe of the Nation, that the King 
ſhould be reinſtated in the 'Throne ; but on ſuch Terms 
as ſhould hinder the Conſtitution of the Government 
from being liable to the ſame Danger as before this 


Parliament. The People ſaw, the Intereſt of the Na- 


tion did not require that Royalty ſhould be aboliſhed ; 
or the King reduced fo low as to be difabled from exc- 
cuting the Laws, and protecting his Subjects: But the 
Intereſt of the Independents required the former; and 
that of the Preſbyterians the latter: Wherein con ſiſted 
the Difficulties of the King's Reſtoration. 

Tux Royaliſts, though overthrown, were ſtill very 
numerous; and had their Hopes revived from the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Scorch, whoſe Views and Intereſts were 
entirely compatible with thoſe of the Exgliſh Preſbyte- 
rians: But the Deſign of the Royaliſts, was not to de- 
liver the Perſon of the King out of the Hands of the In- 
dependents, to leave him at the Mercy of the Preſby- 
terians : Therefore, if they had ſucceeded in their ge- 
neral Deſign, they might have diſunited, and begun a 
new War about Epiſcopacy, which the King never in- 
tended ſhould be aboliſhed, though the Queen and the 
Court of France adviſed him to promiſe at leaſt to the 
contrary, 0 

Ing Tranſactions of both Houſes of Parliament from 
Auguſt 1647, to June 1648, ſhould be conſidered as di- 
rected by the Army, or leading Independents: But the 
Preſbyterians ill retained the Majority, and were ready 
to act as became themſelves when the Scotch ſhould enter 
England. and render them free from the Reftraint af the 

Vor. II. N Inde- 
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A. D. Independent Army, which held the Sword to their 
1445. Throat whenever they attempted to ſpeak. 


Tre Army had done what lay in their Power to leſ. 
ſen the Number of their Adverſaries in the City of Lin. 
don, by cauſing the Lord-Mayor, ſome Aldermen, and 
ſeveral Common Council-Men, to be accuſed, and im. 
priſoned, for a Tumult made by the Apprentices, who 
obliged the Parliament tovotethatthe King ſhould return 
to Lendon. However, the Preſbyterian Party was ſtill ſuperior 
in the City; and the Citizens were ready to do what- 
ever was in their Power to be revenged of the Army; 
whoſe General was now become Lord Fairfax, on the 
Death of his Father, and was a real Preſbyterian, tho 
he ſuffered himſelf to be guided by Cromavel/, the Head 
of the Independents. But Fairfax kept the Command 
of the Army to avoid a greater Miſchief, for Fear, if he 
reſigned his Commiſſion, it ſhould be given to Cremawell, 
as it would certainly have been. 

THe greateſt Revolution that ever happened in the 
Engliſh Government is now approaching. There ſeemed 
to be a ſtrict Union between the Parliament and Army, 

ſince it was reſolved to preſent no more Addreſſes to the 
King: And Lord Fairfax ſent two Regiments to pro- 


tect the Parliament from the Inſults of the Citizens: But 


the popular Diſcontent was very great, and the People 
were ready to riſe in Arms for the Deliverance of their 
Prince. 

Taz Scotch Parliament aſſembled on the 10th of 
March, to conſider of the Treaty which their Commiſ- 
ſioners had concluded with the King, whoſe. Intereſt 
was ſtrongly ſupported by the injured Duke of Hamil- 
ron, and as violently oppoſed by the Marquis of Ale, 
who had contracted a firm Friendſhip with Cromavell and 
Vane. It was repreſented, that the Engliſb Army kept 
the King in Captivity ; and that the Parliament had in 
Reality depoſed him by diveſting him of all his Prero- 
gatives: Beſides, they had made other manifeſt Breaches 
of the Covenant between the two Kingdoms ; and that 
Scotland ought to reſent this Affront, or become ſubject 
to England. A Committee of Danger was appointed, con. 


ſiſting of twenty-four Members, of whom the Duke of 


Hamilton was Preſident ; who had Power to provide Gn 
l 
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the Safety of the Kingdom, and gave Orders for 14ihng A. D- 
an Army of 40 000 Men, to put it in a Poſture of De- 1643. 
fence : But Argyle, and the rigid Clergy, made ſuch a 


ſtrong Oppoſition againſt theſe Proceedings, that the 
levying of this Army was retarded much longer than it 
oaght to have been; and, at laſt, it amounted to no 
more than 14,000 Men, 

THe Scotch Commiſſioners had taken Care to apprize 
the Royal Party in England of the Treaty with the 
King, and in what Manner they were to give him Aſ- 
ſiſtance; which ſtirred up the ſleeping Embers of Loy- 
alty in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, and ſerved to caſt 
a Gleam of Comfort over the Gloom that had ſhrouded 
the Head of drooping Majeſty. All England was ſtruck 
with Horror, at a Declaration which the Army had 
preſented to the Parliament ; whereby they intimated 
their Reſolution of ſettling the Kingdom againſt the 
King, who was in a miſerable Condition at Cari/brook ; 
but bore all his Hardſhips there, and the cruel Afper. 
ſions thrown upon his Character, with a noble Forti- 
tade, and unexampled Piety. Though Cromavell was 
now Maſter of the King, the General, the Parliament, 
the City, and the Army, the Nation in general thought 
as freely as ever, and looked with Indignation on the 
Handful of Miſcreants who kept them in Chains. The 
Bulk of the Preſbyterians became well- affected to the 
Royal Cauſe, being headed by the Earl of Holland, Sir 
Willam Waller, the Generals Poyer and Laughern, with 
other Officers and Perſons of Diſtinction, m1 had ſig- 
nalized themſelves againſt the King. The Royaliſt; 
truſted chiefly to old Goring Earl of Nerarich, the Lord 
Catel. Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, who un- 
dertook for the Southern Provinces ; as Sir Mar madulę 
Langdale had done for the North. The Scotch Army 
was to be commanded by the Duke of Hamilton ; while 
Laughern and Payer were to command in Wales; ſo that 
every Thing ſeemed in a proſperous Condition for the 
Reſtoration of the King. 

Tu Duke of York eſcaped in Diſguiſe from Landon 
to Holland, where he was met by the Prin:e of Yates, 
who was invited there on a ſtrong Aſlus aace that the 
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A. : Engliſh Seamen dreaded the Army, and were ripe for a 
4<43. Revolt, which would put him at the Head of the En- 
i Fleet. Several Tumults happened in different 
. of the A ee particularly in London and Nor. 


æuich, where the People had molt ſeverely felt the Mi- 
ſeries of parliamentary and military Government: But 
Cromavell entered London with two Regiments of Horſe, 
killed ſome of the Mutineers, and diſperſed the others. 
Many Counties En Petitions to the Parliament in 
Favour of the King; and, on the 28th of April, the 
Commons declared, That they would not alter the 
« fundamental Government of the Kingdom, by Kings, 
« Lords, and Commons.“ This brought on a sECON⁰ 
CIVIL WAR; and all the Nation was again in Arms. 

Tu firſt that actually took up Arms were the Welch, 
under the Conduct of Laughern and Poyer. While Pre. 
parations were made for an Inſurrection in Kent; a fierce 
Storm was collecting in the North ; and Aſſociations 
were forming in almoſt every County to appear in Arms 
for the King, with an Intention of bringing his Enemies 

[ to a perſonal Treaty. Theſe vigorous Preparations for 
1 a War became ſo very formidable to the Rulers of the 
Army, that they appointed a Committee of Safety, con- 
fiſting of ſeven Lords and thirteen Commoners, who, 
like the Committee of Danger in Scotland, were empower- 
ed to raiſe Forces, and ſuppreſs Inſurrections. The 
Army was divided; and ſmall Parties ſent to thoſe 
Places where the Royaliſts were weakeſt; but the three 
main Bodies were commanded by Fairfax, Cromwell, 
and Lambert. 

GENERAL Laughern had aſſembled 8000 Men in 
Nerth-Wales; and Cremwel/ was ſent with two Regi- 
ments of Horſe, and three of Foct, to reinforce Ceo 
nel Horton, who commanded there for the Parliament 
with zooo Men. But, before Laugbern had procured 
Arms tor his Men, Horton came up with him at Sr. Fa- 
gor's in Glamorgamſtire, got between his Horſe and Foot, 
and compleatly routed. them ; killing near 1500, and 
making about 3000 Priſoners. After this Defeat, Crom- 
«ll left Colonel Eacer to beſiege Chetfioxv Caſtle, which 
was ſoon reduced; while Cromwell himſelf laid Siege to 

| | Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, where he met with a gallant Reſiſtance from A. p 
General Poyer, who was at laſt obliged to ſurrender ; 1048. 
and was ſentenced to be ſhot by a Court-Martial, which" 
was executed in Cowvent-Garden, Thus Cromwell com- 
pleated the Reduction of Zales, and then marched to- 
wards the North, with Orders to oppole the Scotch, who 
were beginning to invade England. | 

Dunkle theſe Tranſactions in Wales, . there were 
Commotions in Kent no leſs dangerous to the Army ; 
which were too prematurely ꝑ ut into Execution by Mr. 
Roger Eftrange, a Gentleman of Norf/4, who perſuaded 
Mr. Hales to raiſe the Country ſooner than was intended. 
Mr. Hales was a young Gentleman of great Fortune, and 
the Kenti/h People owned him for their General: But, 
their Number being increaſed to 10,000, they were 
then headed by the Earl of Norauich and Sir William 
Waller, who advanced to Blackheath, in Hopes of Al- 
ſiſtance from the Londoners ; but the Citizens were a- | 
fraid to declare at ſuch a Juncture. This obliged the | 
Earl of Nærauich to retire to Maidfione, where he was 
purſued by Lord Fairfax, who ſtormed the Town, flew 
many, and took a great Number Priſoners. | 

Taz Earl of Norwich was deſerted by many of his | 
Men; yet found Means to paſs the Thames at Greenwich | 
in Boats, with about 800 Soldiers, and join his Friends 
in Eſex, where the Inhabitants were in the ſame Diſ- 
poſition as thoſe in Kent, The Lord Capel, Sir George 
Lille, Sir Charles Lucas, and ſome other Gentlemen, had 
aſſembled about 2000 Men, with which they joined 
the Earl of Norwich, and retired to Colcbeſter, where 
they threw up ſeveral Works, to defend themſelves 
from Lord Fairfax, who inveſted the Town ; and, aſter 
a long and bloody Siege, wherein he reduced the Gar- 
riſon to all the Extremities of Famine, obliged it to ſur- 
render on his own Conditions. Sir George Liſſe, and Sir 
Charles Lucas, two brave and intimate Friends, were 
ſhot to Death by Sentence of the Council of War: 
While the Earl of Norwich, and Lord Capel, were ſent 
Priſoners to Vindſor-Caſtle; which allayed the Inſurrec- 
tions in Kent and Eſſex. | ; 
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A. bp. Whine Lord Fairfax Was at Colcheſter, Henry Rich, 
2648. Earl of Holland, aſſembled a few Troops at King ton 
upon Thames, where he was joined by George Villiers, the 
young Duke of Buckingham, and Henry Mordaunt, Earl 
of Peterborough : Upon which the Parliament declared 
them Traitors, and the Londoners were afraid of givin 
them any Aſſiſtance. The Earl of Holland had only 
= Men, which were routed near King//on by Colonel 
eve/cy, and the Remainder retired to SF. Neot's in Hunt. 
ingdonſhire, where they were ſurprized by Colonel Scroop; 
and Lord Francis Villiers, Brother to the Duke of Bu. 
| ingham, was ſlain; the Earl of Holland was taken Pri- 
ſoner, and ſent to Warwick Caſtle: But the Duke of 
Buckingham made his Eſcape ; whereby this ill- concerted 
| Enterprize was ended. 
| " Sir Marmaduke Langdale aſſembled 4000 Men in the 
North, with which he made himſelf Maſter of Ber. 
wick and Carliſie, where he waited till the Arrival of the 
Scotch Army: After which the Royaliſts ſurpriſed Por. | 
tefradt- Caſile; and Scarborough revolted to the King. 
About the ſame Time, the Seamen on Board the Fleet 
in the Downs, refuſed to ſerve. the Parliament, ſent their 
Officers on Shore, revolted to the King, failed to Hol. 
land, and received the Prince of Wales on Board; who 
| intended to ſeize Tarmouth, but was diſappointed. He 
" then appeared off the Mouth of the Thames, where the 
| 'Earl of Warwick commanded a ſuperior Fleet for the 
Parliament {which obliged the Prince to return to Hol- 
land; where he was deſerted by many Ships, who re- 
turned again to the Service of the Parliament. 
Tut Duke of Hamilton had met with great Oppo- 
fition in levying the Scorch Army, from the Marquis of 
Argyle, and the violent Covenanters : However, he af. 
ſembled an Army, conſiſting of 4000 . Horſe, and 
10,000 Foot, all raw and undiſciplined Men, without 
- ſo much as one Field- piece in their Train. The Prince 
of Wales was expected to put himſelf at the Head of this 
Army, while Cromwell was reducing his I 
But his Royal Highneſs continued in Helland, as the Engliſb 


Parliament had voted, that all Perſans who afliftc 8 re 
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Scotch ſhould be deemed Traitors; and, on the qth of A. U. 
July, the Duke of Hamilton marched his Army into 1643: 


England, in Conſequence of the e Wight Treaty, to 
ſet the King at Liberty. The Duke marched to Car- 
lie, where he. was joined by Sir Marmaduke Langdal: 
with 4000 Foot, and 800 Horſe. He ſhould have 
marched directly to London, while Fairfax was beſieging 
Colcheſter, and Cromavell reducing Wales: But he conti- 
nued near a Month in the Northern Counties, and gave. 

Cromwell an- Opportunity of bringing his Army againſt 
him, which ruined the Enterprize. The Duke at laſt 
advanced to Preſton in Lancaſhire, where he halted till 
the 17th of Aupyft, when Cromuell came up, and at- 
tacked him near that Town. Cromavell made a furious: 
Charge upon Largdale's Party, who lay between him 
and the Scotch ; and, after an obſtinate Difpute, Lang- 
dale was beat into the Town of Prefton, where he was 
purſued by Cromave// with ſuch Violence, that the Scotch 
Generals were ſerzed with a Panic, and immediately 
quitted the Town, with the Lofs of 5000 Men, either 
killed or taken Priſoners, leaving the brave Engliſb tor 
be cut in Pieces. The Scotch retreated from Poſt to Poſt, 
and were —— attacked at Winwick, where they had 
1000 Men Killed, and 2000 taken Priſoners. From 
thence they were purſued with great Slaughter to War- 
rington- ringe, where all their remaining Infantry, under 
Lieatenant-General Bailey, ſurrendered themſelves Pri- 
ſoners of War, on the 19th of Auguſt ; while the Duke 
of Hamilton fled to Utoxeter in Staffordſhire, with 3000” 
Horſe, where moſt of them were made Priſoners by the 
Lord Grey'of Groby. 

CROMWEL L informed the Parliament of his Suc- 
ceſs, and told them, that the Scotch Army conſiſted of 
21,000'Men; but that his own amounted to no more 
than 8600. Thus the Second Civil War was as unſuc- 
ceſsful to-the King as the firſt; and all his principal 
Friends were Priſoners as well as himſelf. The Duke 
of Hamilton was confined in VNindſor-Caſtle, where he 
continued till. the Death of the King, whofe Fate he 
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A. D alſo ſhared upon the Scaffold, together with the Earl of 
. Holland, and Lord Capel, who were all ſacrificed to the 


Revenge of that Arch-Traitor Cremavel/, 

Txt victorious Army was conducted by their Leader 
into Scotland, where General Morro was at the Head of 
3000 Veterans, and had defeated the Marquis of 4-. 
gie. Cremwell reduced Carliſle and Beravick to their 
former Obedience: After which, he was met by many 
of the Scorch Nobility and Gentry, who condudted him 
with great Pomp to Edinburgh, and treated him with as 
much Reſpect as if he had been the Deliverer of their 
Country. The Committee of Eſtates complied with all 
his Demands, and compelled General Morro to diſband 
his Troops; while Cromavell returned to England, after 
ſettling every Thing in Scotland, and leaving three Re- 
giments of Horſe under Major-General Lambert for the 
Protection of Edinburgh. \ 
 CROMWELL arrived in London, where he received 
the Thanks of the Parliament for his Services. The 
Royaliſts, in his Abſence, — have done the King 
{ignal Service, if they had behaved with a little more 
Policy, and much leſs Paſſion: But theſe Cavaliers ſo 
openly ſhewed, that their Deſign was to reſlore the 
King without Terms, that they obliged the Preſbyte- 
1:2ns to be upon their Guard, and even to oppoſe them, 
inſtead of acting jointly with them, as the Cavaliers ex- 
pected. The ſecluded Members of Parliament ventured 
to return to their former Seats ; which gave the Preſby- 
terians a Majority over the Independents: However, 

they were unconcerned in all the late Inſurrections in ſe- 
veral Parts of the Kingdom, except in Kent, where 
ſome General Officers and Reformadoes were willing to 
engage. The Deſigns of all the three contending Par- 
ties were ſo oppoſite, that if any one had prevailed, the 
other two would have been infallibly ruined ; therefore 
the Preſbyterians reſolved to take Advantage of the Ab- 
ſence of the Army during the Commotions, of the Num- 
ber of their Voices in Parliament, and of their Intereſt 
in the City, to conclude a Peace With the King. The 


Parliament, from the End of May, muſt be conſidered 
as 
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as Preſbyterian; becauſe all the Votes were now directed 4. 0. 
by that Party; as they had been, from the 6th of Augyft 1645. 
to that Time, by the Independent Faction. The ſeven 
accuſed Peers, and eleven Commoners, were diſcharged : 

The Magiſtrates of London were releaſed from their Im- 
priſonment, and the City Militia was ſent to guard the 
Parliament. The City of London petitioned the Parlia- 
ment to come to a perſonal Treaty with the King ; but 

the Parliament were unwilling to come to ſuch a Nego- 
ciation, without being firſt ſecure of the three Condi- 
tions, which were to be the Foundation of the Peace ; 

as they were to ſettle every Thing relating to the Mili- 

tia, the Church, and the royal Proclamation. The Vote 
forbidding any Addreſſes to his Majeſty, was annulled ; 

and the Lords, and Common-Council of Lond, were 

for a Treaty, without the previous Conditions; which 
gave the Independent Party an Opportunity of obſtruct- 

ing it for a conſiderable Time, their Intention being to 
retard any Negociation with his Majeſty till the Return 

of the Armies commanded by Fairfax and Cromavell, 
when they knew they might command every Thing their 

own Way again. The Scorch Army had now entered 
England, to act iolely for the Service of the King, and 

to reſtore him without Terms, though it was not 
thought proper to declare it openly; which gave great 
Spirits to the Royaliſts: Yet the Treaty was {till poſt- 
poned. The firſt Reſotution of the Commons to treat 

with the King was on the 24th of May: They did not 
deſert from the three previous Conditions till the 28th 

of July: And it was on the 18th of September before the 
Negociation began; before which Time Cromwell had. : 
defeated the Duke of Hamilton; and Fairfax, after 

taking Calcheſler, had potted his Army within twenty 

Miles of London to awe the Parliament; The good Suc- 

ceſs of the Army made the Preſbyterians leſs powerful, 

and the Independents more bold; while the King,. 

loſing all Hopes from the Scotch and the Royaliſts, found 

himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to yield in a Treaty, what 

he would never have granted, if the Face of Affairs had 

not received ſuch a great and unex; ected Alteration. 
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A. D. Howsevtes, the Parliament at laſt declared, That 

1444. ** they would enter into a perſonal Treaty with his 
« Majeſty, for ſettling the Peace of the Kingdom: 
„ That the Treaty ſhould be at Newport in the Ie of 
« Wight: and that his Majeſty ſhould be in the ſame 
«« State of Freedom as he was laſt in at Hampton-Court.” 
But Cromavell writ to his Friends, © That it would be a 
«« perpetual Ignominy to the Parliament, if they ſhould 
„ recede from their former Vote of no farther Adareſſe 
« to the King; and conjured them to remain firm in 
*« that Reſolution.” The Common-Council of London, 
and the Reformado-Officers, preſented Petitions to the 
ſame Purpoſe, as what had been undertaken by the 
Parliament: While ſeveral Thouſands of Indepen- 
dents, and ſeveral Maſters of Ships, preſented Petitions, 
complaining of the Tyranny of the Parliament. But 
the Parliament had taken too great a Step not to pro- 
ceed: And five Lords, with ten Commoners, were ap- 
pointed their Commiſſioners to treat with the King; 
who had the Liberty of nominating ſome Perſons to be 
called to his Aſſiſtance; and the Conferences began on 
2 18th of September, which were limited to forty Days 
only. 

Tus Conferences were held in the Houſe of Sir Vil. 
liam Hodges, in Newport : When the Commiſſioners pre- 
ſented to the King the Draughts of the two Bills. By 
the fr/?, the 3 Government was to be eſta- 
bliſhed for ever in the Church of England. By the ſe- 
cond, the King was to leave the Power of the Militia 
for thirty Years, in the Hands of the Parliament. By 
the third, all the King's Proclamations and Declara- 
tions againſt the Parliament, or their Adherents, were 

to be recalled, His Majeſty could not be prevailed on 
| to grant theſe Demands ; and poſitively inſiſted, he 
| would never agree to the Abolition of Epiſcopacy, 
which he conceived to be of apoſtolical Inſtitution. This 

| delayed the Concluſion of the Treaty, and conſumed 
| the Time, which the King and Parliament ought e- 
| qually to have improved. The Point of Epiſcopacy 
| was the only Article on which the Difficulties te 
and, 
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and, at laſt, the King agreed to aboliſh all the Hierar- A. D. 
chy, except Biſhops ; as alſo to eſtabliſh Preſbyterianiſm 1648. 


for three Years : but the Parliament voted all his Offers 
unſatisfactory; though he had offered much more than 
they could have expected. | 

WH1LsT both Houſes were employed in the Affairs 
of the Treaty, the Officers of the Army, whoſe Head 
Quarters were then at Windſer, preſented a Remonſtrance 
to the Parliament to obſtruct the Peace; requiring That 
« the King ſhould be brought to Juſtice ; that the Prince, 
C and Duke of Nork ſhould ſurrender themſelves, or tand 
ce exiled as Traitors; that there be a certain Succeſſion of 
© future Parliaments, annual or triennial; that the Com- 
e monsſhould be declared to have the ſupreme Power; and 
© that no King ſhould be admitted but upon Election of. 
the People, nor ſhould have any negative Voice againſt- 
« the Commons. The Army alſo petitioned their Ge- 
neral for Juſtice on the King; and the Independents, 
in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, infuſed theſe violent 
Reſolutions into the People. The Parliament prolonged 
the Term for carrying on the Treaty; but could not 
think of agreeing with the King, unlefs he confented: 
to the Abolition of Epiſcopacy ; while the Army got 
his Majeſty into their Power. Lord Fairfax required: 
Colonel Henmnomd to attend him at the Head Quarters ;. 
and ſent Colonel Evers, to take the Command of the: 
King; which the Parliament voted was contrary to- 
their Refolutions : But their Vote was ſo much diſre- 
garded by the Army, that the General ſent an Order- 
for his Majeſty to be removed from —_— to Hurſt 
Caftle in Hampſhire, oppoſite to the Ifle of Night; which: 
was executed by Lieutenant Colonel Cobbet, on the zoth: 
of November. 

Tu Commons voted, ©* That the carry ing the King, 
Priſoner to Hui Caftle, was without their Advice or 
Conſent.” They alſo voted, by a Majority of 140, 
againſt 104, that the Queſtion ſhould be put, Whether 
* his Majeſty's Conceſſions to the Propoſitions of Par- 
« lament upon the Treaty, were ſufficiznt Grounds for- 
« ſettling the Peace of the Kingdom? which, aceord- 
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A. D. ing to Lord Clarendon, was ſo clearly voted, that the 
'43- Houſe was not divided. 


Tus Army atempted to juſtify their Conduct, by 
publiſhing a Declaration, wherein they clearly diſcover. 
ed their Deſigns, and charged the Parliament with Apoſta- 
cy from the public Truſt. The General then marched 
his Army to London, and demanded 40, ooo l. from the 
City ſor the Prevention of Violence. The Parliament 
was ſurrounded by Soldiers, on the 26th of December, 
and Forty-one Members ſeized, as they were going into 
the Houte, by Colonel Pride, and kept under Guard 
in the Court of Wards. The next Day, the Door of the 
Houſe of Commons was guarded within and without 
by Soldiers, who denied Admiſſion to about a Hundred 
Members; and the Houſe ſuffered another Revolution: 
So, from this Day, the Commons mult be conſidered 
as conſiſting entirely of Independents, who either ab- 
ſolutely expelled the Preſbyterians, or diſabled them 
from ſupporting their Party. 

CROMWELL was now in the Houſe: of Commons, 
whoſe Members were all Independents, openly ſupport- 
ed by the Army; and their Deſign was to deſtroy 
King, Monarchy, Epiſcopacy, and Preſbytery together : 
Nor could they be oppoſed by the Houſe of Lords, 
which had been deprived of all Authority ever ſince the 
Battle of Naſely. The Earl of Warwick ſent a Decla- 
ration to Lord Fairfax, that the Fleet concurred with 
the Army in the Remonſtrance : Upon which, the Re- 
folution was taken by the Commons to bring the King 
to a Trial, and proceed capitally againſt him. 

On the 16th of December, Colonel Harriſon was ſent 
with a Party of Horſe to remove his Majeſty from Hurt 
to Windſor Caſtle, where he arrived on the 23d, and 
continued *till the 19th of January following, when he 
was carried to St. James's. The Council of War order- 
ed all the uſual Ceremonies to the King to be laid aſide, 
and moſt of his Domeſtics to be diſmiſſed ; while the 
Committee of the Commons, on the 28th of December, 
reported an Ordinance for impeaching Charles Stewart, 
King of England, for High-Treaſon; — for trying him by 

Commiſſioners. 
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Commiſſioners. They alſo paſſed an AR for erecting a. p. 
a High Court of Juſtice, with Power to try the King: But 1648. 


the Houſe of Lords, conſiſting of only 16 Peers, unani- 
mouſly rejected the Ordinance. | 


Txz Commons on the 6th of January voted, that A. D. 
the Concurrence of the Lords was not neceſſary; as 1649. 
alſo, © That the People, under God, are the Original 


« of all juſt Power : That the Commons of England, 
« aſſembled in Parliament, are the ſupreme Power of 
« the Nation; and That whatever is enacted by them 
« has the Force of Law, though the Conſent of the 
« King and Houſe of Peers be not had thereunto.“ 
Theſe Principles were directly contrary to the true 
Conſtitution of the Exzg/ifþ Government; but it was 
the Intention of the Independents to turn the Monar- 
chy into a Republic; and the —_— Days to the 
20th were employed in Preparations for the Trial, 
The Committee of Eſtates in Scotland, reſiding in Lon- 
don, wrote a Letter to the Commons, deſiring they 
would not proceed to try the King, without the Ad- 
vice of their Nation: It was declared illegal by the 
avs. and was loudly complained of by the Preſ- 
yterians : But the Independents proceeded in their un- 
precedented Trial. 

Tae High Court of Juſtice was appointed, conſiſtin 
of 150 Commiſſioners, or Judges; of whom. John Brad. 
Saab, Serjeant at Law, was Preſident, and 20 or more 
had Power to proceed. They conſiſted promiſcuouſly 
of Members of the Houſe, Officers of the Army, Citi- 
zens, and Country Gentlemen: But about 50 that 
were appointed refuſed to a& ; of which Number were 
Lord Fairfax, and the Speaker Lenthall. Of thoſe who 
acted, Cromwell and Jreton were next the Preſident ; 
Steel ated as Attorney-General,. and Cook as Sollicitor ; 
Doriſſaus and Aſee were Pleaders againſt the King: 
Phelps and Broughton were Clerks to the Court; and 
I eſiminſter-hall was appointed to be the Place of Trial: 
In order to which unparallelled Tranſaction the Kin 
was brought from Windſor to St. James 's, by Colonel 
Harriſon, on the 19th of January. 
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A. D. Taz are frequent Inſtances in Hiſtory of Kings 
»649- aflaſlinated by their Subjects; and the Exgliſb Hit. 
tory, even fince the Conqueſt, furniſhes Examples of 
two Kings ſolemnly depoted and impriſoned : But, till 
Charles I. it no where appears, that any King was ever 
tried for his Life, before his own Subjects as Judges, 
The King was the Fountain of Juftice ; and it was re- 
preſented as abſurd to make him liable to Juſtice, from 

- whom it flows, and derives its whole Authority. The 
King little apprehended he ſhould be brought to a Trial; 
and aſſerted, That no earthly Power could juſtly call 
« him in ion as a Delinquent.” But Cromwell 
told the Scorch Commiſſioners, That a Breach of Truſt 

« in à King, deſerved greater Puniſhment than any other 

« Crime. The States General ordered their Ambaſſa- 
dor to repreſent to the Parliament, that the Courſe they 
were going to take with their King, would be a perpe- 
tual Reproach to the Proteſtant Intereſt. The Prince 
of Wales, and Prince of Orange, offered all that could 
be expected, to fave the Life of his Majeſty ; for which, 
the Duke of R:chmond, the Marquis of Hertford, and the 
Earls of Lind/ty and Southampton, generouſly offered their 


own Heads: But all was ineffectual, and the formal 


Murder of the King was undertaken by the Regicides. 


On Saturday the 2oth of January, the King was 


the Charge againſt him was read ; the Subſtance of 
which was, That he had endeavoured to ſet up a 


ical Power ; and, to that End, had made War a- 
ainſt the Parliament, whereby the Country had been mi- 
erably waſted, the public 'Treaſure exhauſted, thouſands 


of People loſt their Lives, and innumerable other Miſ- 


chiefs committed.” 'The _ refuſed to plead to this 
Charge, till he knew by what lawful Authority he was 
brought there; and, as his Judges had no other Authori- 
ty but the Sword, he perſiſted in his Refuſal on the z ad and 
23d of the ſame Month. On the 27th his Majeſty was 
finally brought into Court to have Sentence paſſed 

againſt 
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againſt him; his Refuſal being deemed for a Confeſſion; A. D. 
but his Majeſty defired to be heard before both Houſes, 1649. 


in the Painted Chamber; which was rejected. It is 
enerally believed, he intended to propoſe to the Par- 
— that he would abdicate the Crown in Favour 
of his eldeſt Son, in the ſame Manner that Edward the 
Second had done in 1327, 'The Preſident told him, 
that what he had propoſed, was only a farther Denial 
of the Juriſdiction of the Court, and tended to the Delay 
of Juſtice. His Majeſty ſtill diſowned their Authority, 
and inſiſted that he — up Arms to defend the funda- 
mental Laws of the Kingdom: Upon which, Braghaw, 
after a long Harrangue in Vindication of the Court, re- 
cited the Charge, and pronounced Sentence againſt the 
King in theſe Words: „ For all which Treaſons, and 
Crimes, this Court doth adjudge, that the ſaid Charla 
« Stexwart, as a Tyrant, Traitor, Murderer, and public 
« Enemy, ſhall be put to Death, by the ſevering his 
« Head from his Body.” The Members of the Court 
approved this Sentence, by holding up their Hands. 
His Majeſty offered to freak after the Sentence ; which 
Bradſhaw would not permit, and commanded him to 
be taken away. The Soldiers behaved very rude and 
inſolent to the King, as they conducted him from the 
Court, by blowing Tobacco in his Face, and crying out 
Juſtice! Execution] and one or two, more barbarous 
than the reſt, ſpit on him, which the King wiped off, 
and calmly faid, « My Saviour ſuffered far more than 

« this for me. 7 
On the 28th his Majeſty was guarded from his A- 
—— at White-ha/l to St. James s, where Dr. uvam, 
iſhop of London, preached before him, from this Text: 
In the Day when God ſhall judge the Secrets of all Men by 
Jeſus Chriſt, according to my Goſpel, Rom. xi. 16. On 
the 29th an extraordinary Ambaſſador from the States 
General had his Audience in the Houſe of Commons, 
whoſe Buſineſs was to intercede for the Life of his Ma- 
jelty ; but it was determined he ſhould die, and the War- 
rant was made out for his Execution, ſigned by Cromwell, 
and Fifty - eight other Commiſſioners, who were prefent 
at 
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A. D. at paſſing the Sentence, and ordered it to be executed 
. before the Bangueting- Houſe at White-Hall. The Prin- 


ceſs Elizabeth, and Duke of Gloucefler, were permit. 
ted to take their laſt Farewell of their condemned Fa- 
ther; which was a moſt tender, affecting, and melan- 
choly Scene. The next Morning, being the 3oth of 
22 the Day appointed for his Execution, his 

ajeſty had the Sacrament adminiſtered to him by the 
Biſhop of London ; and, about Ten o' Clock, was brought 
from St. Fames's to White-hall, by a Regiment of Foot, 
and a private Guard of Partizans, commanded by Colo- 
nel Thomlinſon, who walked bareheaded on one Side of 
the King, as Biſhop Juxon did on the other. His Ma- 
jeſty walked very faſt, and deſired them to go faſter, 
ſaying, ©* He was going to receive a heavenly Crown.“ 
He paſſed about two Hours in his Devotion, in the Cabi- 
net ChamberinWhite-Hall; and, about One, Colonel Hack. 
er brought the King through one of the Windows of the 
Banqueting Houſe upon the Scaffold, which was hung 
with black, and ſurrounded by Soldiers, who lined each 
Side of the Streets, and prevented the Approach of an 
infinite Number of Spectators : Therefore, the King 
directed his Speech chiefly to Biſhop Juxon, and Colo- 
nel Thomlinſon, who were upon the Scaffold with Hacker 
and ſome other Gentlemen. | 

His Majeſty ſpoke to the following Purpoſe : If he 
held his Peace, it would make ſome think he ſubmitted 
to the Guilt as well as the Puniſhment ; but he thought it 
his Duty to God and his Country, to clear himſelf 
as an honeſt Man, a good King, and a good Chriſtian, 
He firſt: vindicated his Innocency, by ſaying, all the 
World knew he never began a War. firſt with the two 
Houſes of Parliament ; and calling God to Witneſs, that 
he never intended to encroach upon their Privileges : 
So that, as to the Guilt of thoſe enormous Crimes that 
were laid againſt him, he hoped God would clear him 
of it: Yet, he iaid, God forbid he ſhould lay it on 
the two Houſes of Parliament, whom he hoped were 
free of this Guilt ; for he believed, that ill Inſtruments 
between them and him had been the chief Cauſe of » 
{ 
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this Bloodſhed. But he would not be fo ill a Chriſtian as A. = 1 
to ſay, that God's Judgments were not juſt upon him, as he 1649. 


many Times pays Jaſtice upon an unjuſt Sentence; and 
that he would only ſay this, that an unjuſt Sentence he 
ſuffered to take Effect, was puniſhed now by an unjuſt Sen- 
tence upon him.” By this his Majeity meant the Death 
of the Earl of Strafford: Aſter which, he proceeded to 
ſhew, that he was a good Chriſtian, by declaring, * that 
he forgave all the World, and even thoſe in particular, 
that had been the chief Cauſe of his Death, whom he 
prayed God to forgive, and wiſhed they might endea- 
your the Peace of the Kingdom. He ſaid, they were 
wrong in purſuing every Thing they wanted, by the 
Way of Conqueſt, which is never juſt, except in a good 
auſe, either for Matter of Wrong, or juſt Title; and 
if they went beyond it, that made it unjuſt at the End, 
which was juſt at firſt. He told them, they would never 
do right, 'till they had given God his Due, by regulating 
the Church, which he recommended to be done by a 
free National Synod ; 'till they had given the King his 
Due, that is, his Succeſſors ; for which the Laws of the 
Kingdom would clearly inſtru them; and 'till they 
had given the People their Due, in governing them by 
thoſe Laws by which their Life and their Goods may 
be moſt their own : It was for this, he ſaid, he came 
there; and was the Martyr of the People meaning for 
them : He declared that he died a Chriſtian, according 
to the Profeſſion of the Church of England, as he found 
it left by his Father.” His Majeſty then began to pre- 
pare for the fatal Blow, in which he was aſſiſted by the 
mou Biſhop, to whom the King gave his George, and 
id him, © remember to ſend it the Prince. He then 
put his Hair under his Cap, and ſtript into his Waiſtcoat ; 
after which he ſtood and prayed with great Fervency ; 
then laid his Neck upon the Block ; and, after a ſhort 
Pauſe, ſtretched forth his Hands as a Signal for the Ex- 
ecutioner, who ſevered his Royal Head from the Body 
at one Blow. Two Men in Diſguiſes and Vizors ſtood 
upon the Scaffold for Executioners : Captain Heaulet 
was condemned for being one of them, after the Reſtora- 
tion: 
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A. D. tion : But ſome ſay it was Brandon, the common Hang. 
. man, who cut off the King's Head: Hugh Peters, and 


others, were alſo ſuſpected of doing it: Though Lil, 
aſſerts, that Spawin, who was Secretary to Cromavell, 
told him that it was done by Lieutenant Colonel Joyce, 
The Blood was taken up by ſeveral Perſons for dif. 
ferent Ends : By ſome as Trophies of their Vil 
Iany ; by others as Relics of his Martyrdom. The 
King ſuffered Death with ow Conſtancy, and without 
ſhewing the leaſt Sign of Weakneſs or Amazement, 
His Body was embalmed and expoſed to View in 
White-hall, in a Coffin covered with black Velvet, 'till 
the 7th of February, when it was delivered to his Servants 
to be removed to V indſor, where it was privately inter- 
red in the Chapel Royal on the gth, attended by the Duke 
of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Lind- 


fey, Southampton, and iſhop Juxon, who was not per. 


mitted to ſay the Burial Service according to the Liturgy; 

and therefore the Body was ſilently committed to 

Vault, about the Middle of the Choir, near Henry the 
ighth, and Jane Seymour. 

Tuus periſhed King Charles the Firſt, by his Subjects, 
in the 49th Year of his Age, and the 23d of his Reign; 
62 Years after the Death of his Grandmother, who was 
Executed by the Queen of Exgland; and her Grandſon by 
a faction among the People. Montaign ſays, that he read 
over two Scotch Authors,, of which he who ſtands for 
the People, makes Kings to. be in a worſe Condition 
than a Carter : And he who writes for Mcnarchy, places 
him ſome Degrees above God Almighty in Power and 
Sovereignty. He ſays, he is ſorry there is no Medi- 
um; as he knows of no Neceſſity for either. Such 
have been the Notions of Government in both Extreams; 
and both were unhappily experimented in this Reign: 
So that it is a difficult Thing to give a juſt Character of 
Charles the Firſt, amidſt the exceflive Commendations 
beſtowed on him by ſome, and the Calumnies where- 
with others have-endeavoured to blacken his Reputati- 
on, He was certainly a Prince of uncommon Piety, 
Temperance, and Chaſtity : A kind Husband, - _ 
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Father, and a good Maſter. He abhorred all Debauch- 
ery, and could not endure a prophane or obſcene Word 
which made his Court very different. from his Father's, 
where Obſcenity in Diſcourſe was too much in Faſhion. 
He had a good Taſte for Learning, and a more than 
ordinary Skill in the liberal Arts, eſpecially Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Medals, of which he ac- 
quired the nobleſt Collection of any Prince in his Time, 
and more than all the Kings of England before him. He 
ſpoke ſeveral Languages very well, and wrote mary 
Treatiſes with ſtrong Senſe, and a Laconic Stile. Lord 
Clarendon ſays, he was ſo great a Lover of Juſtice, that 
no Temptation could diſpoſe him to a wrongful Action; 
except it was ſo difgniedito him, that he believedat to 
be juſt : ” Which may be very true, if applied to the 
Concerns of particular Perſons : But, beſides the Juſtice 
which a King .aught to adminiſter impartially to private 
Perſons ; there is another kind of Juſtice due from him 
to all his People in general. King Charles had the Ex- 
ample of Lewis the Eleventh of France to endeavour at 
an arbitrary Power; who, as Mexeray obſerves, had 
even Government without Council, and moſt common- 
p without Juſtice and Reaſon. King Charles was as 
frugal as his Father was laviſh ; but Sincerity was not 
his favourite Virtue ; for. which Reaſon the Parliament 
could never conſide in his Promiſes. The Rock on 
which he ſplit was an immoderate Defire of Power, be- 
yond what'the Conſtitution allowed. He'had certainly 
a fixed Ayerſion to Popery ; though by marrying a Prin- 
ceſs of France, with as frank Articles for Popery as had 
beſore been granted to Spain, in Conjunction with his 
Father, and employing Papiſts at Court, many People 
were confirmed in their Suſpicions that he intended to 
re-eſtabliſh the Romiſn Religion: But it is evident the 
was a true Member of the Church of England, ſince 
he affirmed it on the Scaffold, when it could be of no 
dervice to him to diſſemble his Faith; and Archbiſhop 
Laud alſo aſſerted the ſame at his Death. He was en- 
dued with many Virtues and noble Qualities.; but 
his Reign was a continual Scene: of Errors, and ſerved 
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to verify this Maxim, That Errors in Government 


« have ruined more Princes than perſonal Vices.” The 


Duke of Buckingham, Archbiſhop Laud, the Earl of 


Strafford, and the Queen herſelf, principally contribu. 
ted to the Ruin of this unhappy Prince, whom they ſo 
om; defired to raiſe higher than his Predeceflors, 

owever, Charles the Firſt and his Miniſters, like Ed. 
ward the Second and his Favourites, all loſt their Lives 
in purſuing the ſame Projects: Yet moſt People believed, 
that Char/es ſuffered Death in Maintenance of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion; and the Church of Exgland, in the 
Reign of Charles the Second, having recovered the Ad- 
vantages ſhe had loſt in that of Charles the Firſt, ap- 
pointed the Day of his Death to be kept every Year 
with Faſting and Humiliation, which has given him the 
Title of Martyr, and occaſioned the zoth of January to 
be called the Day of his Martyrdom ; for ſuch it really 
was, if it be conſidered; that, he died becauſe he 
would not conſent to the Abolition of Epiſcopacy. His 
Friends wanted to have his Prerogative aſcertained for 
his own Safety : His Minions endeavoured tohave it con- 
cealed for their Advantage: And his Enemies ſtruggled 
to have it reduced, that it might bring htm to Deſtruction, 
He had too great an Opinion of his Miniſters and Judges, 
by whom he was ted into Errors of Government: 
While he truſted too much for Intelligence to the Queen 
and her Popiſh Attendants: But his Virtues made him 
lamented by his Enemies, who knew he had a great Af- 
fection for his People. 


Tn King bore all his Sufferings with great Calm- 


neſs and Compoſure : Upon which Biſhop Burnet ob- 
ſerves, © He died greater than he had lived; and ſhewed, 
& what has been often remarked of the whole Family 
of the Stewarts, that they bore Misfortunes better 
than Proſperity.” It was in this Reign, that the 
French firſt aimed at a Naval Power ; and, though the 
Affair of Ship-Money was a very arbitrary Proceeding, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that King Charles employed it in 
aintaining the Dominion of the Seas. 

* Kine Charles had a comely Preſence ; with a ſweet, 
grave, but melancholy Aſpect. His Face was _ 
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ſome, regular, and well-complexioned : His Body 
ſtrong, healthy, and well made; and, though he was 
low in Stature, capable of enduring the greateſt Fa- 
tigues. 

"He had four Sons and five Daughters, by his Queen 
Henrietta Maria. Of the Sons, Charles- James died on 
the 13th of May 1628, at Greenwich, ſoon after he was 
born: Charles Prince of Wales was born on the 29th of 
May 1630 ; and James Duke of York on the 14th of 
October 1633 ; both of whom were afterwards Kings of 
Great. Britain: And Henry Duke of Glouceſter was born 
in that City on the 8th of July 1639, who died a little 
after the Reſtoration. Of the Daughters, Mary was 
born on the 4th of Nowember, 1631, and was married to 
William Naſſau Prince of Orange, by whom ſhe had King 
William III. Elizabeth was born the 28th of December 
1635, and died unmarried in 1650; and Henrietta w 
born the 16th of June 1644, who in 1661 married Phi- 
lp Duke of Orleans, ſole Brother to Lewis XIV. King 
of France, and died in 1670: But Anne, and Catharine, 
died in their Infancy. | 

In 1625, the Plague broke out at Whitechapel in 
London, and deſtroyed 41,313 Perſons within the Bills 
of Mortality; beſides 8848 who died of other Diſeaſes. - 
On the 11th of February, 1632, moſt of the Houſes on 
London-Bridge were burnt down; but they were ſoon 
rebuilt, though they obſtructed the Paſſage over it In 
1635, Thomas Parr, a Native of a 6 near Shrew/- 
bury, was preſented at Court to the King, in a perfe& 
State of Health, though in the 152d Year of his Ape ; 
but the Change of Air and Diet ſoon put an End to his 
Life, and he was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


IL-FaTED Monarch; too good-natur'd Man! 

Who ſhall preſume th'4/nighty's Will to ſcan? 

Ammon may vainly claim from Fowe his Reign: 

But thy Afflictions teach us Kings are Men, 

Perhaps, to awe Mankind, it was decreed 

That Heav'n's anointed, ”rizain's King, ſhou'd bleed: 

Elſe why thou'd Virtue, ſuch asthine, fink down; 

And petty Tyrants rob thee pt thy Crown | 1 
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The Bourbon to the Auſtrian Line preferr'd, 
Gave no Content: in both, thy Judgment err'd. 
No Spark of Romiſb Pow'r cou'd Britain bear, 
Dreading to have again a Romiſb Heir: 

Yet, in thy Breaſt, did pure Religion ſhine, 
Nor tuperſtitious Rage was ever thine, 


WHERE Freedom reigns ſhe cannot bear Reſtraint, 
From King or Prieſt, from Senate or from Saint: 
And Pity was it, Charles, that we ſhould ſee 
Thy ſacred Hand oppos'd to Liberty. 

It was enough, like Britain's King to ſway, 

When Britain's People juſtly wou'd obey. 
Extended Pow'r made noble Patriots figh; 

Who, for their Country, or their King, wou'd die, 
To guard thoſe ſacred Rights, ſo well maintain'd, 
By Chiefs and Sages, when Oppreſſzon reign'd, 
England ne'er wanted Sons ; who well could draw 
The Sword of Freedom, and aſſert the Law < + 
That Freeaom, which inſures to Men their own ; 
That Law, which of itſelf protects the Throne. 


Sex, gen'rous Hampaen, foremoſt in the Band 


Of Patriots; reſolute in their Demand. 


Their Rights confirm'd, they would no farther go; 
But, like pure Streams, in their own Channels flow: 
While others burſt their Bounds, impetuous roar, 
And one wide horrid Inundation "— 

bh 
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What Thouſands there by papal Fury fell] 
What Thouſands more of Papiſts preſt the Plain, 
By Cromwell's Rage, and Englands Vengeance (lain? 
England and Scotland, in one Cauſe unite ; 
Rigid to hold each Pre/dyterian Rite: 
Subvert Epiſcopacy, and confine, 
By Covenant, the King to their Deſign. 
Then Civil Diſcord ſhook her fiery Brand, 
And ſcatter'd Deſolation o'er the Land. 
Eſex and Fairfax, ever honour'd Names! 
Juſt were your Thoughts, and none your Praiſe de- 
- fames: 
And, 
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And, Cromwell, if thy Heart like their's had been, 
England had only-breath'd a ſtagnant Vein; 
The Conſtitutian had freſh Vigour ſhown, 
And not have periſh'd by a Jyrant's Frown. 


PaxTY-DiſtinQtion, C:aul Diſcord rears; 
Opprobrious Terms; Rouuabeadi, and Cawvakers 2 - 
Thoſe ſerve the Parliament, and theſe: the King; 
And both array d in Arms their Terrors bring. 
What Blood in Eagehill's fatal Field was ſhed ? 
Who wept not, when they heard of Hampden dead ? 
How then was War renew'd in bloody Pride, ; 
At Newbury, where glorious Falkland dy d! 
What other Blood o'er all the Land was ſpill'd, 
"Till Marſton-Moor one Heap of Carnage fila ; 
Till Newbury was dy'd with Blood again; 
And all was loſt for Charles at Naſeby's fatal Plain? 


THe Army, now victorious in the Field, 

Will no juſt Terms of Zeal, or Honour, yield. 

Cromwell forms all, with Independent Hate 

To kill his Monarch, and deſtroy the State. 

In both ſucceſsful : While the King they ſeize, 

A deſtin'd Victim to the Kingdom's Peace. 

Barbarians, here, ye might have ſtopt your Rage! 

The royal Eagle was within your Cage : 

His Wings diſplum'd, his Flight had been reſtrain'd 

To mod'rate Bounds, and glorious yet he might have 

reign'd. 

For — Royalty each Patriot ſighs; 

And Rage in each relenting Boſom dies: 

They curb'd his Pow'r ; but wou'd preſerve his Life; 

And this brought on another ciwvi/ Strife. 

Then England's Patriots their weak Forces bring: 

Then Scotland's Army comes to aid the King. 

In vain, at Preſton, Crammoelſs Pow's was ſhown; 

And loyal Hamilton was overthrown. 

Brave Lifle, and Lucas, moſt unjuſtly bled, 

At whote hard Fate, his Tears their Monarch ſh:d. - 

Hard Fate, indeed ; but ſocn to be his own, 

While /aw/eſs Tyrants kept him from his Throne. TER 
ny 
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Preſt with Misfortunes, Charles ſuperior ſtood, 

Like ſome firm Promontory o'er the Flood : 

Orlike the Sun, whoſe long be-clouded Ray, 

Darts out, and gilds the Remnant of the Day. 

He griev'd for Buckinghant's unhappy End; 

And Strafford much-lamented as his Friend. 

 Hepity'd Laud: Ah! little thought he then, 

To qhare the Fate of thoſe illuſtrious Men. 

Rebels arraign their King: He ſcorns to plead : 1 
J 


They ſtile him Traitor; and, abhorrent Deed! 
Condemn him by the fatal Axe to bleed. 
He dies; and Anarchy takes up her Reign, 

Till Heav'n refer d the Monarchy again. 
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The SIXTH PART. 


The REPUBLIC; or [xterregnum : 


From the Martyrdom of King ChARLIS I. in 

1649, to the Reſtoration of King CHARLES 
II. in 1660: Containing what paſſed while 
the Monarchy was reduced to a Democracy : 
The Protectorates of OLiver and Ricn- 
ARD CROMWELL : With the State of 
Affairs from the End of the Protectorſbip 


to the Reſtoration. 
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The COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND; 
O R. 


The DEMOCRACY, which was eſtabliſhed in 
1649, and continued till OLIVER 
CROMWELL Legan his Protec- 
torate iu 1653. 


OMF Ages have been diſtinguiſhed for War, and 
others for Peace. The de r of Janus was opened 
only in the Reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, when the Reman 
Empire, and the whole World, were bleſt with a gene- 
ral Peace: But while King Charles I. reigned over 
Great-Britain, his own Dominions, and almoſt, the 
whole World beſides, were diſturbed by a general War, 
rermany, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, were groan- 
ing between military Contentions ; ſome of which were 
attended with Civil Revolutions. a had as liule 
Tranquility as Exrope: For the Tartars conquered 
China ; and India was filled with Civil Commotions be- 
tween Aurengzeb and his two Brothers, till the former 
aſcended the Throne of the Great Moghol ; being call- 
ed a Fanatic by Sir W7/l;am Temple, who compares him 
to Cromwell: As if all ſuch Strains of Empire were en- 
thuſiaſtical, like what happened in Tard) under the De. 


ſcendants of Ottoman. 


BRUTUS expelled Targzir, and founded the Com- 
monwealth of Rome, upon r Principles; as he oc- 
caſioned the Ex pulſion of a real Tyrant, and emanci- 

ated his Countrymen from abject Slavery. But th's 

onour cannot be attributed to Cromavell, who mur- 

dered a King, expelled - Family, and founded the 
2 


Cue 
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Commonwealth of Exgland, only to render himſelf a 
Tyrant. The Generality of the People of England were 
not pleaſed to ſee their Monarch murdered, and the ſo- 

vercign Power lodged in the Hands of a few Independents, 


and other Sectaries, who were the Remnant of the 


Houſe ot Commons, which they had purged to their 

. own Inclination, and pretended to repreſent the whole 
Body of the People ; though their vile Uſurpation, and 
maimed Government, were founded only in Violence, 
and ſupported intirely by the Army. The Indepen- 

_ dents themſelves, of whom this ſtrange Parliament was 
chiefly compoſed, were diſtinguiſhed by two Principles; 
ons relating to the Civil, and the other to the Eccleſia- 
ical Government. By the former, they aſſerted, that 
the Republican Government was the moſt perfect, and 
abſolutely neceſſary for England, after ſo many Op- 
preſſions from her Kings, who had converted the Go- 
vernment into a real Tyranny: And, by the latter, 
their Principle was, that every particular Church was 
independent, and ought to allow of Toleration to the 
* other Sectaries, who joined with them in Republican 
Sentiments, but had ſome Difference in religious Mat- 
ters, The Progreſs which the Preſbyterians had been 
making for eight Years was now become fruitleſs ; and 
the Storm they had raiſed againſt the King, returned 
upon their own Heads, as an Union between them and 
the Independents was morally impoſſible ; though many 
Prefbyterians might have complied with a republican 
Government, if it had not been in the Hands of the In- 
dependents, whoſe Principles upon Toleration were en- 
tirely rejected by the Preſbyterians, While the Royaliſts 
were perſecuted by both Parties, and were far from 
- joining with either ; but conceived juſt Hopes, that the 
Divifion among their Enemies, would ſome Time give 
them a good Opportunity of reſtoring the Monarchy to 
- its former State. 


2 


- 


A. D. ImMEDIATBLY after the Death of the King, the 
1649; Houſe of Commons laid the Foundation of the Com- 
" monwealth, by publiſhing an Act to forbid the pro- 
"claiming of Charles Stewart, eldeſt Son of the late 


King, 


— 
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King, or any other Perſon whatever, to be King, or &. D. 
chief Magiſtrate, on Pain of High-Treaſon, They: 64> 
voted the Houſe of Lords to be uſeleſs and dangerous, 
and therefore to be aboliſhed ; though they left the | 
Lords the Power of being elected Members of Parlia- 
ment, in common with other Subjects; which Privi- 
lege was embraced by very few of the Nobility ; ſome 
of whom publiſhed a Proteſtation againſt the Power aſ- 
ſumed by the Commons. They paſſed an Act for abo- 
liſhing the Office of a King, as unneceſſary and dan- 
gerous in the Nation ; and for governing the State by 
the Repreſentatives of the People in a Houſe of Com- 
mons, Without King or Lords, and under the Form of 
a Commonwealth : Which grand Alteration in the Go- 
verument was productive of many others in Things 
conſiſtent with Monarchy, but not with a Common- 
wealth. Inſtead of the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy, a new Oath was prepared, called the Engagement, 
whereby every Man ſwore, That he would be true 
« and faithful to the Government eſtabliſhed, without 
King or Houſe of Peers.“ A new Great Seal was made; 
on one Side of which was engraven a red Croſs and Harp, 
for the Arms of England and Ireland; with this In- 
ſcription, The Great Seal of England; and on the other, 
the Portraiture of the Houſe of Commons circum- ' 
ſcribed, In the firſt Year of Freedom, by God's Bleſſing re- 
fored, 1648: Which Seal was committed to a certain 
Number of Perſons, who were ſtiled Kzepers of the Li- 
berties of England. It was ordained, that all Monies to 
be coined ſhould be ſtamped with the Craſi and Harp on 
one Side, and the Croſ on the other; with this Motto, 
7 he Commonwealth of England, God auith us, A Council 
of State was made for the Adminiſtration of public, Af- 
airs under the Parliament, conſiſting of forty Members; 
among whom were the Earls of Denbigh; Mulgrave, 
Pembroke, and Saliſbury ; the Lords Grey. and: Fairfax ; 
Oliver Cromwell, Bulſirode, Whitelock; Ski po, H. e/lerig,. 
Harrington, Vane, Ludlow, and Bradhaw, who was, 
Preſident. Thus every thing was to be removed which 
bore any Marks of Royalty; and the long Parlia- 
O 3 ment, 
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A. D ment, which at firſt was compoſed of the King, 120 


1649. 
Commons, conſiſting of about 80 Members; of whom 


ords, and 513 Commons, was reduced to a Houſe of 


very few at the Beginning had an Eſtate of 500 J. a 


Year. 

Six of the Judges had refuſed to accept of Commiſ- 
ons from the Commonwealth; and another High Court 
Juſtice was erected for the Trial of Delinquents, con- 
fiſting of ſixty Members, of which Bradhaww was Prefi- 
dent, as he had been of that which condemned the 
= This Court was principally intended for trying 
the Duke of Hamilton, as Earl of Cambridge; the Earls 
of Holland, and Norwich; Lord Capel; and Sir Jo 
Oauen; for being concerned in the late Invaſions and 
Inſurrections. They were all condemned to loſe their 
Heads: But the Earl of Norawich, and Sir John Oaven, 
were reprieved; and the other three were executed, on 
the gth of March, in the Palace-Yard at Weftminfler. Many 
ether Perſons were put to Death, on the ſame Account, 
in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom; particularly Colonel 
Poyer, Lieutenant-Colonel Morrice, Major Monday, and 
Cornet Blackburn, While the Marquis of Newcafi/: ; 
the Earl of Briflo/; the Lords Cottington, *** | 
Culpepper, and Byron ; Sir Edward Hyde, Sir Philip Muſ- 
grave, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard Greenwvill, 
and others, had their Perſons proſcribed, and their 
Eſtates confiſcated : Though ſome were permitted to 
compound for their Services to the late King. | 

Taz Parliament conſiſted of ſuch few Members, that 
they perceived the Abfurdity of tiling themſelves the 
Repreſentative of the Commonwealth ; and, therefore, 
admitted fome Preſbyterians, on Condition of their 
figning the Engagement, Befides, to ſupport their Au- 
thority, it was ordered, that an Army of 28,000 
Men ſhould be kept up in England, and another of 
12,000 in Heland, whoſe Pay ſhould be 80, ooo J. a 
Month. However, they had the Levellers for Enemies, 
as well as the Cavaliers, and Preſbyterians : For, as 
the Council of Agitators was now aboliſhed in the Army, 


and eleven Regiments were to be ſent into Jreland, the 


Level. 
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Levelling- Party was ſo much exaſperated, that 5ooo of . p. 

them aſſembled at Burford in Oxford/bire, under one 1649. 

Thompſon, who was ſurpriſed and routed by Colonel 
Reynolds, The Priſoners were ſent to London, and ſome 

of them executed; which put an End to ſuch Inſurrec- 

tions; in the ſame Manner as the Death of the two 

Gracchi ended ſuch a popular Tumult in Rome. 

Tur Prince of Wales was at the Hague when he re- 
ceived the melancholy Intelligence of the tragical Death 
of his Father, and immediately aſſumed the Title of 
King ; being then eighteen Years of Age. His Con- 
dition was deplorable, as he entirely ſubſiſted on the 
Generoſity of the Prince of Orange, his Brother-in- 
Law; while the States were defirous he ſhould quit 
their Dominions, eſpecially as Dr. Dariſſaus, who was 
one of the Regicides, and was ſent as an Agent from 
England to the States, was aſſaſſinated at the Hague by 
Whitford and five other Engli/obmen, The King knew not 
where to ſeek an Aſylum: He was ſenſible that the 
Queen-Regent of France, and Cardinal Maxarine, 
would not prefer his Friendſhip to that of the Common- 
wealth of England: Beſides, he was apprehenſive, that 
the Queen his Mother wanted to govern him, as ſhe had 
governed his Father: And, therefore, he reſolved to 
go to lreland, where the Situation of Affairs ſeemed to 
promiſe him an honourable Protection. The Peace con- 
cluded by the Marquis of Ormond with the 13 Rebels, 
in 1646, was ſoon aſterwards broke by the Papiſts; 
which obliged the Marquis to deliver Dublin and Drog- 
Beda to the Parliament, rather than ſee them fall into 
the Hands of the Rebels; and, accordingly, he ſurren- 
dered them to Colonel Jones in 1647. But, whilſt the 

Proceſs was forming Jun the late King in England, 
5 the Marquis of Ormond concluded a new Treaty with 
| the Grand Council of the rib aſſembled at Kilkenny ; 
who entruſted the Marquis with the Command of their 

Army to act againſt the Parliamentarians ; and, after 

reducing ſeveral Places, he undertogk the Siege of Dub- 

lin. This Diſpoſition of Affairs made the young King 

judge that Jre/and was a convenient Retreat; where 

Q4 Ormond 
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A. D Ormend might make him Maſter of the whole Iſland ; 

1649. and afterwards recover his Throne in Erg/and: But 
News from Scct/and made him ſuſpend his Reſolution of 
going to /rcland. * 

IRE Scorch Parliament highly diſapproved the Pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament of England, and proteſted 
againſt all the Steps that had been taken againſt the 
King; though they were the principal Authors of his 
Mistortunes, by delivering him into the Hands of the 
Egli. They recalled their Commiſſioners from Eng- 
land, and proclaimed Q arles the Second King of Great - 
Britain, France, and Jreland: But with ſuch Reftric- 
tions, as left them at Liberty to capitulate with him 
before they inveſted him with the Sovereign Authority ; 
which made the young King receive the News of this 
Proclamation with great Indifference: 'Thopgh their Re- 
ſtrictions contained nothing new, and were the natural 
Conſequence of the Troubles begun in 1637. Some 
Scetch Lords attended the King at the Hague, who diſ- 
agreed ſo much among themſelves, that they could not 

prevail upon him to go into their Country, and he per- 
fiſted in his.Reſolution of viſiting Ireland; in which he 
was diſappointed by the Defeat of the Marquis of Or- 
oni ö | X | 


| 
| Tux King firſt paid a Viſit to his Mother in France, 
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and ſent his heavy Baggage to Ireland: While Forces 
were raiſing in England, to oppoſe the Union of the 
Jriſþ with the Royaliſts; and Oliver Cromavell, on the 
. 22d of June, was appointed General of all the Forces 
to be ſent into Ireland, with abſolute Power, as Lord- 
Governor, over both Civil and Military Affairs in that 
Kingdom, for three Years. Cromwell ordered Milford- 
Haven to be the Rendezvous of his Army, which con- 
ſifted of 15,000 Men; where he made the neceſſary Pre- 

l parations for an Embarkment, and ſent three Regi- ö 
ments before him, to the Relief of Dublin, which was 
inveſted by the Marquis of Or mond, with 19,000 Men: 
| But, on the 2d of Auguſt, Colonel Jones made a Sally 
| upon the Beſiegers, at the Head of 8000 Men; when 
he to ally routed them, killed 4coo, and took 2500 


Priſoners. 
| CROM- 
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CROMWELL was informed of this good Succeſs, A. D., 
while he was embarking his Army, with which he 42. 
ſafely arrived at Dublin, on the 16th of Auguſt, Ile 
ſoon reduced Drogheda by Storm, where Sir Arthur 
Alion commanded with a Garriſon of 2500 Foot, and 
300 Horſe; moſt of whom were put to the Sword, to- 

ether with the Governor, who made a glorious De- 
Ks Trim and Dundalk ſurrendered to Cromavel! with- 
out any Oppoſition ; which Example was followed by 
the Garriſons of K:/lngherick, Arkloe-Caftle, and other 
Places. He afterwards reduced Wexford by Storm, and 
put every Man to the Sword who was found in Arms; 
which Severity had the ſame Effect as that uſed at Drog- - 
heda, by intimidating the other Garriſons, and obliging 
them to ſurrender as ſoon as they were ſummoned. Ros, - 
Kingſale, Cork, Youghal, Bandon-Bridge, and other 
Places, readily ſubmitted : But Cromwel! was obliged 
to raiſe the Siege of aterford, on Account of the Win- 
ter. He took the Field again in January, and reduced 
ſeveral Places with great Rapidity ; particularly Fea- 
thard, Calan, Keltennon, Arſennon, Coker, Dundrum, and 
Gowram ; at which laſt Place, he ordered Governor 
Hammond, and all the Officers of Ormond's Regiment, to 
be ſhot, after the Town was ſurrendered. On the 22d 
of March, he inveſted Ki/kenny, which was defended by. 
Sir Walter Butler, with a numerous Garriſon : But the 
Governor was obliged to ſurrender on honourable 
Terms Cromwell then laid Siege to Clonmel, in 
which was a Garriſon of 2000 Foot, and 120 Horſe. 
The Biſhop of Roſs headed 5000 Men to relieve the 
Town; but was defeated by Lord Brogbill, who killed 
700, took the Biſhop Priſoner, and hanyed him before 
1 the Walls of one of his own Caſtles, which immedi- 
ately ſurrendered. In the mean time, Cromwe!! vigo- 
roufly puſhed on the Siege of Clonmell, which was gal- 
lantly defended by Hugh O'Neal: But the Place was 
taken by Storm, and moſt of the Garriſon put to che 
Sword. While Cromwe!! was conquering in this Part of 
ireland, Coot and Venables brought all the North under 
his Obedience ; where they killed in one Engagement 


5 3000 


| 


1649. 
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3000 of the old 1i/þ Rebels headed by the Biſhop of 
Clogher, who was taken Priſoner, and met with the 
ſame Fate as the Biſhop of Ro/.. 

THE Scotch were now endeavouring to reſtore the 
King, and the Erglifs Parliament reſolved to carry the 
War into Scotland; for which Purpoſe Cromwell! was 
haſtily recalled out of Ireland. But, before his Depar- 
ture, he found a Way to ſend above 40,000 Men out of 
that Kingdom ; by publiſhing a Proclamation to permit 
all the >; Officers to enliſt what Soldiers they pleaſed, 
for the Service of foreign Princes : When the Marquis 
of Ormond, notwithſtanding all the Promiſes, Obliga- 
tions, and Intreaties of the Ii who were with him, 
could not draw together a Body of 5ooo Men. Thus 
the Affairs of Ireland were in ſuch a good Condition 
when Cromeavell was recalled, that there was little left to 
be done by his Son-in-Law Ireton, whom he conſtituted 
Lord-Deputy, and returned to England in May; being 
met by the Lord General Fairfax, with many Members 
of Parliament, and Officers of the Army, on Heun/loww- 
Heath, who conducted him to London in a triumphant 
Manner, where the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen con- 
gratulated him on his ſafe Arrival. He had reduced 
almoſt all Jreland in the Space of nine Months, and 
ſpread Devaſtation wherever he came; for which he 
received the Thanks of the Eng/;þ Parliament; but his 
Name and Memory will be ever curſed by the Deſcen- 
dants of the Iich Papiſts. 


A. D. Tus King could not venture into Ireland, and retired 


2650, 


. 


into the Iſſe of Jerſey, where he had been proclaimed 
by Sir George Carteret, the Governor for this Iſland; 
together with thoſe of Guernſey, Man, and Sally, 
had not yet ſubmitted to the Parliament. His Majeſty 
had Friends in Scotland, who wanted to get him admitted 
without any Condition: With this View, Middleton, 
Monroe, the Gordons, and others, aſſembled ſome Forces 
in the North, and ſeized Inwerne/s : But the Parliament 
ſent ſome Troops againſt them under Straban and Ker, 
who diſperſed the Mutineers before they could collect 


all their Forces. Jerſey could not long afford his Ma- 


jeſty 
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jeſty Subſiſtence: He was unwelcome both to France A. D. 
= Holland: He was entirely excluded from Ireland ; "$52: 


and began to look with another Eye upon Scotland; 
from whence the Committee of Eſtates had ſent Mr. 
George Windham to Jerſey, to acquaint the King, they 
were deſirous to treat with him concerning his Eftabliſh- 
ment in their Kingdom. His Majeſty appointed Breda 
for the Reception of the Scotch Commiſſioners, who met 
him there on the 15th of March, and preſented the 
Conditions on which the Scotch Parliament and Kirk 
would admit him to the Exerciſe of the Regal Power. 
"Theſe Conditions conſiſted of four Articles ; whereby 
they required, * That all excommunicated Perſons might be 
«© removed from having any Acceſs at Court : That 
« the King would confirm the National Covenant of 
« Scotland; as alſo the ſolemn League and Covenant 
«© of Scotland, England, and Ireland: That he would eſta- 
« bliſh the Pręſbyteri an Government in all his Dominions, 
« and obſerve the ſame himſelf: And that he would 
« permit all Ciwi/ Matters to be determined by the 
6s Parliament, and all Eccleſiaſtical Matters by the Kirk 
« of Scotland.” Theſe Conditions ſeemed very hard 
and unreaſonable to the King, who regarded the Offer 
of the Crown of Scotland no farther than as a Means of 
reſtoring him to the Throne of England; which was the 
338 Object of his Attention. He was to renounce 
is Friends, and his Religion: Though the former had 
been loyal Adherents to his Father, who died a Mar- 
tyr for the latter. The King objected to the Covenant, 
as well as to his own Profeſſion of Preſbyterianiſm : 
But the Scotc“ Commiſſioners had not Power to recede 
from any Article: and his Majeſty, after temporizing 
in vain, accepted the Conditions; only the figning of 
the Covenant was deferred till his Arrival in Scotland, 
where he was hourly a wh but, as he was obliged 
to ſubmit to theſe Conditions, he intended to obſerve 
them only as a Matter of Form, 
| Waite this Treaty was in Agitation, James Gra- 
Bam, Marquis of M-niro/e, landed with 509 Germans in 
the North of Scotland, and publiſned a Manifeſto, de- 
claring. That he was _ with a Commiſſion from 
the 


A. D. 


1650. 


| 
| 
| 
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t the King to protect his good Subjects; but with no 
e Deſign to obſtruct the Regociations of Breda : And 
« that, if the Treaty ſucceeded, he ſhould readily lay 
« down his Arms on the firſt Command from his Ma- 
e« jeſty.“ The Parliament of Scotland conceived that 
the Arrival of Montroſe was intended to obſtruct the 
Treaty of Freda, and oblige them to deſiſt from thoſe 
Conditions that were thought neceſſary for the Safety of 
the Kingdom : Upon which they raiſed 6000 Men un- 
der the Command of David Leſſey, who detached Co- 
lenel Strahan before him with zoo Horſe, to awe the 
Country, and prevent the Highlanders from joining 
Montroſe. The Marquis received little Aſſiſtance ; and, 
on the 29th of April, was ſurprized and defeated by 
Strahan, who killed 300 of his Men, and took 500 


Priſoners. The Marquis eſcaped in the * * of a 


Peaſant, and put himſelf into the Hands of Machland, 
Laird of Mn, who had formerly ſerved under him, and 
promiſed to conceal him; but treacheroufly delivered him 
to Leſey, who immediately ſent him Priſoner to Eain- 
burgh, and Mack/and received 20001. for his Treachery. 
The brave, loyal, but unhappy Marquis, was met by 
the common Hangman, and carried F the Streets 


with the moſt brutal Infamy that could be deviſed. The 


Parliament paid no Regard to his Birth, and Con- 
demned him to be hanged on a Gallows thirty Feet 
high; with this Addition to his Sentence, that, after 
he was dead, his Head ſhould be cut off, and ſet upon 
Edinburgh Tolbootl'; his Legs and Arms over the Gates 
of Sterling, Glaſgoxwv, Dandee, and Aberdeen; and his 
Body buried under the Gallows. The Marquis, when 
he received Sentence, told the Parliament, He e- 
*« ſteemed it a greater Honour to have his Head ſtand 
on the Priſon- Gate for his Loyalty to the King, than 
to have his Picture placed in his Bed-Chambcr.” The 


Sentence was executed in all its Rigour, on the z iſt of 


May : But the Behaviour of the Marquis, under all his 
Sufferings, was as great and firm to the laſt, as the 
Fury ot the Covenanters againſt him was inveterate and 
univerſally ceteſted. At his Death, he teſtified an en- 

tue 
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tire Perſuaſion of the Juſtice of the Cauſe he had ſup- A. D. 

rted : Told the People that Charles the firſt: died a 16 50. 
Martyr ; and aſſured them Charles the Second would © 
obſerve all his Promiſes to the Scotch ; wherein the 
Marquis was as much miſtaken as the Lord Capel, who 
ſaid as much at his Execution; Ss 

Tre King complained loudly to the Scotch Commiſ- 
ſioners at Breda, of the Execution of this loyal Noble- 
man: But he was obliged at preſent to ſtifle all farther 
Reſentment, and ſign the Conditions ; after which, he 
went to Scheveling, near the Hague, where he embarked 
with ſome faithful Adherents on — ſome Dutch Men of 
War, furniſhed by the Prince of Orange, and arrived at the 
Shey in the North of Scotland, on the 16th of June. The 
Council demanded, hat the King would ſign the Covenants, 
before he ſet his Foot on the Shore; to which he was per- 
ſuaded to, conſent ; and was then conducted to Dundee, 
where he was attended by one Committee from the Par- 
liament, and by another from the Kirk, who were urg- 
ing his Majeſty to ſign ſeveral Propoſitions, before they 
would agree to his Coronation, which was deferred on 
that Account 'till the Beginning of the next Year. 

Tur Marquis of Argyle, who was at the Head of the 
Scotch Government, received the King with extraordinary 
Reverence, and outward Marks of Reſpeck : but all his 
Engliſb Domeſtics were removed, except the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and the Hamiltonian Party, called Malig- 
nants, or Engagers, were kept at a great Diſtance. This 
gave great Uneaſineſs to the King, who ſaw himſelf in 
the Hands of Men to whom he was a Stranger, and 
whoſe Principles were entirely different ſrom thoſe in 
which he had been educated. The Miniſters pretend- 

ed, his Promiſe and Oath to profeſs Preſbyterianiſm, 
obliged him to receive their Inſtructions: They made 

no Scruple of branding the Hierarchy and Worſhip of 
the Church of England, with the Name of Doctrine F4 
Devils: And the great Rigour the Kirk uſed towards 
bim, contributed not a little to beget in the King an 
Averſion to all Sorts of Strictneſs in Religion. The 
Scotch were ſoon perſuaded, the King had ſworn againſt 


bis 
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A. D. his Conſcience; and Argyle quickly fathomed his Mind: 
1650. So that the King was miſtruſted, while the Eſtates were 


raiſing an Army for his Aſſiſtance againſt the Parliament 
of England, who were making the neceſſary Preparations 
for invading Scotland. 

Tux Lord General Fairfax was of Opinion, that to 
begin a War with Scarland, would be contrary to the 
Covenant: But Cromwel alledged it was juſtifiable, be- 
cauſe the Duke of Hamilton had invaded England, by 
the Authority of the Scotch Parliament, which was con- 
triving another Invaſion- in Favour of their King. Lord 
Fairfax would not act againſt his Conſcience, and re- 
ſigned his Commiſſion, which was conferred on Crom- 
evell, and Fairfax had a yearly Penſion of 5000). ſettled 
on him, in Acknowledgment of his Services. The 
real Intention of this War, was to ſupport the Indepen- 
dents : But a Manifeſto was drawn up, whereby the 
Parliament charged the Scotch with a Deſign of obliging 
the Eng//b to acknowledge King Charles the Second, 
and to impoſe their Form of Religion upon the Engii/o 
Nation. The Committee of Eftates in Scotland, expoſ- 
tulated upon the Injuſtice of this Invaſion ; and raiſed 
q 8 with all poſſible Diligence, under General 
Taz Lord General Cromwell, on the 2oth of Jul, 
aſſembled all his Troops on Haggerſton Moor, four Miles 
from Berwick upon Tweed ; when there appeared a gal- 
lant Body of 5o00 Horſe, and 11000 Foot. He pub- 
liſhed his Manifeſto on the Borders of Scotland; after 
which he entered that Kingdom, and proceeded with- 
out any. Interruption to Dunbar, where he was ſupplied 
with Proviſions from the Ships ſent thither from Erg- 
lard for that Purpoſe. | 

GENERAL Leſley encamped hisArmy near Edinburgh, 
conſiſting of 20, ooo Men. Cromwell advanced towards 
the Scotch, and began a few Skirmiſhes ; but found them 
too ftrong to be attacked, and retired towards Mu/e!- 
borough ; where he remained ſeveral Weeks, endeavour- 
wy Arr the Scotch Army out of their Intrenchments, 
which exhauſted his Proviſions, and ſo much — 
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the Number of his Men, that he was obliged to return A. D. 
to Dunbar. The Scotch General followed Cromwell with 2. 
one of the beſt Armies that Scotland had ever brought 
together, and pofted his Troops on a Hill, about a Mile 
from Dunbar, where there was no attacking them. Crom- 
well was then in great Diſtreſs, and looked on himſelf 
as undone. The Evil, ſays Burnet, ſeemed to be 
to kill his Horſes, and fail back to Newcafthe, which, 
in the Difpoſition that England was in at that Time, 
would have been all their Deſtruction ; for it would have 
occaſioned an univerſal Inſurrection for the King. But 
—_ ſays, Cromwell deſigned to embark his Foot only, 
and return into England with his Horſe. Cromwell call- 
ed his Officers to a Day of Seeking the Lord, in their 
Style; when he ſaid, that he felt ſuch an Enlargement 
of Heart in Prayer, that he doubted not but God would 
give him the Victory; which inſpired his Soldiers with 
Courage, who were all of them Fanatics. General Ze/ey 
was not for attacking the Eagliſß, but only for watching 
an Op ity to en them with Advantage; in 
which he was fruſtrated Þy the Clamours of the Mini- 
ſtry who were in his Army, and promiſed a certain Vic- 
tory againſt the Fngliſb Sectaries. On the 2d of September, 
the Scotch Army, which was now augmentedto 27000 Men, 
deſcended the Hill; and Cromwell reſolved to attack 
them early the next Morning, with his whole Force, | 
which was now reduced to 12000 Men : For it was his | 
conſtant Maxim, not to expect, but attack the Enemy, 

f without any Regard to Number; being perfuaded the 
Aſſailants have always a great Advantage. 

CROMWELL drew up his Army in Ns Night, and 

fell upon the Scotch an Hour before Day, on the zd. 
The Scorch Cavalry on the right Wing behaved well at 
firſt, but were ſoon put to Flight; and the left Win 
fled without charging once. Three Regiments of Scotc 
Infantry fought with ſuch Bravery, that they were almoſt 
all lain on the Spot; and the reſt fled in Confuſion, when 
they found themſelves deſerted by the Horſe ; leaving 
the Field, and an undoubted Victory to the Engliþ. 
Thus Cromwel/ obtained the important Battle of Dunbar, 
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A. D. in leſs than an Hour. The Scatch had 4000 killed, and 
1650. 10,000 taken Priſoners ; with the Loſs of all their Artil- 
——"lery and Baggage: Lord Libberton, and Lord Grandiſon, 


* 


were among the Scotch Priſoners; the former of whom 
ſoon afterwards died of his Wounds : But Cromwell loſt 
only 300 Men, and ſent 200 Colours to London, which 
were hung up as Trophies in Weſtminſter Hall. 

THz Scotch, after their Defeat, abandoned Leith and 
Edinburgh, of which Cromwell took Poſſeſſion ; and the 
Caſtle, that might have made a much longer Reſiſtance, 
ſurrendered on the 24th of December; whereby all the 
ſouthern Part of Scoz/and came under Contribution to 
Cromwell. Stirling was the advanced Garriſon on the 
King's Side, and was the Place of Retreat for the ſcat- 
tered Troops from Dunbar : But the King retired to St, 
Johnſton's, where a Parliament was called, and another 
Army was agreed to be raiſed, exe 

WulLE Cromwell was reducing Scotland, the Parlia- 
ment of England ordered the Statue of the late King, in 
the Royal 2 to be defaced; his Arms to be 
erazed in all public Places, and thoſe of the Common- 
wealth to be ſet up in the Courts of Judicature. The 
News of the Victory of Dunbar was the more joyfully 
received, as it was quite unexpected, by the Indepen- 
dent Faction at Veſiminſter, who ordered moſt of the 
Scotch Priſoners to be marketed for as common Slaves, 
for the Engliſb Plantations in America. The dangerous 
Situation of Cromavell, not a great while before, encou- 
raged the Royaliſts all over England, to make ſome deſ- 
perate Attempts for the Service of the King ; which 
were too impotently conducted, and ended in the Ruin 
of the principal Actors, Colonel Euſebius Andrews, a 
Gentleman of great Spirit and Knowledge, was con- 
demned to die by the High Court of Juſtice, for re- 
ceiving a Commiſſion from the King, which was term- 
ed a Crime of High-Treaſon, by the Judges of this new 
Slaughter-houſe ; and the Colonel, on the 22d of Au- 
guſt, was beheaded on Tower-Hil/, where he ſuffered 
with great Magnanimity. Doctor Levinix, a Civilian, 
was executed in Cornhill, for diſtributing the Royal 

| Commiſiians, 
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Commiſſions. Sir John Stowel was alſo tried; but the A. D. 
Court would not venture to condemn him, though he was 1645. 


bated by the Faction. Sir Jobn Gell had his Eſtate confiſ- 
cated, and himſelf condemned to perpetual Impriſonment, 
tor plotting with the Royaliſts, though he was a capital 
Preſbyterian. Mutinies were raiſed in many Places; and 
a dangerous Inſurrection happened againſt the Parlia- 
ment in Norfolk ; Upon which Account another High 
Court of Juſtice was erected for the Counties of Nor- 


folk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, and the Ifle 


of Eh; becauſe the Parliament could ſeldom find a Jury 
who would convict the Inſurgents ; and Twenty of the 
iNorfelk People were executed. 168 t: 
Ons Aſcbam, an Agent from the Engi/ Parliament, 
was murdered at Madrid, by ſome Engliſb Royaliſts in 
the Spaniſe Army, in the ſame Manner as Doriſſaus had 
been aſſaſſinated at the Hague: Which was highly re- 
ſented by the Commonwealth, as the Faction were re- 
ſolved to ſupport their Authority with foreign Powers, 
as an Independent State; and for this they had a recent 
Example in the Dusch. The Council of State then cer- 
tified to. the Parliament, that it would be prudent to 
ſend the Duke of G/ouce/er, and the Princeſs E/izabeth, 
abroad: But the Princeſs died in her Confinement, at 
Cariſbrook Caſtle ; and the Duke was two Years after- 
wards ſent to Holland. | | TY 
An AQ of Parliament paſſed, for the Sale of all the 
Eſtates belonging to the Royal Family, which contain- 
ed vaſt Quantities of Timber; and the Parliament avail- 
ed themſelves, of that Circumſtance to increaſe the Navy 
of England, in a few Months, to treble the Strength it 
ever had been known before. The Eugliſßʒ Fleet was 
commanded by Popham, Blake, and Dean; the two 
former of whom .were ſent with a ſtrong Squadron to 
Liſbon, to demand that Prince Rupert and his Fleet 
ſhould be given up; as being no better than Rebels or 
Pyrates; and therefore not entitled to Protection, or 
Neutrality.” They were alſo ordered to compel: the 
Ships of all other Nations to /rike their Flags to the Eng- 
liſh Admirals. The King of Portugal continued his Pro- 
teckion to Prince Rupert, till the Brazil Fleet was de- 
| : : ſtroyed 
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A. D ſtroyed by Blake: And, while the Exgliſb were in Pur. 

1650. ſuit of the Portugze/e, Prince Rupert took the Opportu- 
nity of eſcaping from Liſbon, and retired to Carthagena 
in Spain. | 

A. D. Tur Members of the Ergh/s Commonwealth acted 

1651. With great Economy in their public Affairs; and almoſt 

every Member had a particular Department as beſt ſuit- 
ed his PraQtice or Genius. It was voted, that 20 Ships, 
and zooo Seamen, ſhould continue on the Coaſt of Portu- 
gal and that 40 leſſer Ships, with 4200 Sailors, ſhould 

ſtationed on the Coaſts of Exgland, Scotland, and Ire- 
fand ; the Pay and Proviſion of which forty as for 
Six Months, amounted to 115, 294 J. 6s. 8d. Beſides 
this Force, a Squadron of Seven Ships was raiſed, for | 
reducing the Iſlands of Barbadees, Antigua, and Bermu- | 
das; with Virginia, and ſome other Places in America, 
which Lord Wilhughby of Parham, had brought to de- 
elare for the King, and governed under his Commifſſion. 
ALL Europe beheld the growing Power of the Erg- 
à Commonwealth, with equal Terror and Indignation: 
For all Princes looked with Abhorrence on the Death 
of Charles the Firſt, which they confidered as one gene- 
ral Blow aimed at Royalty, and the Language of all 
ign Courts, ran in Deteſtation of the Eng/;5 Regicides: 

But few of them gave Aſſiſtance to Charles the Second, 
The grand Duke of Muſcouy, indeed, fent him a conſi- 
derable Sum of Money : The King of Denmark had 
more Inclination than Ability to ſerve him : But France 
and Spain neither defired nor endeavoured his Re- 
ſtoration; while the Dake of Lorrain, the Prince of Orange, 
and ſome German Princes, threw their Mites into his Trea- 
fury. In the mean Time, the Exgliſß Parliament came 
to a Reſolution, to give all ordinary and extraordinary 
Audiences in the Houſe of Commons ; and all Miniſters 
of inferior Characters, Audience in the Houſe of Lords, 
by a Committee. - The King of Portuga/ even ſent them 
an Ambaſſader, to treat with them as an Independent 
State; and they reſolved to keep up their Dignity to 
its full Extent. From a noble Len e of the Contempt 
which the Portagucſe Court had ſhewn to the naval 
Power of England, they ordered a fine Set of Tapeſtry i 
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be brought from the Royal Wardrobe, expreſſing the A. D. 
Defeat of the * Armada, in 1588 ; and with theſe 1652. 
alls of the Houſe were decorated on © 
ay that the Portugueſe Miniſter had his Audience; 
where they ſtill remain, as the faded, but awful Memo- 


Hangings the 
the 5 


rials of Exgliſb Glory. 

SoME good Laws, as well as bad, were enacted b 
the Republicans ; many of whom conſulted how to raiſe 
the Power and Glory of their Country ; by ſtudying and 
cultivating the 4nti-ncrmanic Conſtitution, Many of the 
French Fo, Latin Terms in Law were abrogated ; while 
pur Talk was held of compoſing a new Syſtem of 


aws vpon the Footing of the ancient Saxon Conſtitu- 


tion, free from the Norman and French Engraftments, 


which were inconſiſtent with the new intended Model. 


They knew that the Intereſts of England and France were 
incompatible : They retained a fixed Hatred to every 
Part of the French Policy; and were conſcious that Car- 
dinal Mazarine dreaded to ſee England a flouriſhing State, 
The French had committed ſome Depredations on the 
Engliſb, which were returned with ſo much Spirit, that 
it was univerſally imagined a War would be unavoid- 
able: But this was inconſiſtent with the Views of Crom- 
well, who had his Eye principally bent upon obtain- 


ing ſome Acquiſitions in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, when 


he had compoſed the Troubles in England. 

AFTER the Defeat at Dunbar, a new Army was raifing 
in Scotland to oppoſe Cromwell, and the Hamultonian Party 
were called in to ſerve the King, who was now to head 
thoſe Forces ; thongh the rigid Covenanters were afraid 


of truſting him before. However, they compelled him 


to ſign a Declaration, very prejudicial to the Memory 
of his Father, and derogatory to his own Honour, 
This Declaration was not attended with thoſe Advan- 
tages which the King expected, and he was prevailed 


on by the Marquis of Hantiiy, and ſome others, to eſcape 


from St. Jobſlon, into the Highlands; where they pro- 

miſed to meet him with a conſiderable Body of Troops: 

but they were unable to 7 their Promiſes, and 
or 


the King returned to his former Reſidence, on an In- 
vitation 
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A. D. vitation from the Committee of Eſtates. The King was 
1881. crowned at Scone, on the firſt of [Fanuayy, when he re. 
ceived the Covenant ; and, from that Day, all Perſons 
had Acceſs to him, without Diſtinction of Party. The 
Scotehb Army was ready the beginning of June, be- 
fore Cromevell could take the Field, for want of Forage. 
The King ſet up his Royal Standard at Aberdeen; from 
whence he marched to Stirling, and muſtered his Army, 
which conſiſted of 15000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, com- 
manded by himſelf in Perſon, who appointed-the Duke 
of Hamilton, Brother to the late Duke, his Lieutenant 
General; and David Leſſey, Major General; Midale— 
ton, Lieutenant General of the Horſe ; and Maſey, Ma- 
jor General of the Exgliſb. | 

TuE Parliament of England took Care to ſupply 
Cromwell with Men, Money, and Provifions, early 
enough to open the Campaign, on the 24th of Juxe. 

He marched againſt the King, whom he could not brin 
to an Engagement ; but took ſeveral little Forts, — 
then ſent General Lambert to invade the County of Fe, 
where he defeated 4000 Men, commanded by Major 
General Broaun, who had 2000 of his Men killed upon 
the Spot, and himſelf taken Priſoner, with moſt of his 
Officers, and 1200 Men. By this Means, Cromwe!! de- 
prived the King of any further Supplies from that Coun- 
try, and reduced every Place he came near ; which obli- 
ged the King to think of marching into England; though 
this Project was oppoſed by the Marquis of Argyle; and, 
by a Letter wrote from the Duke of Hamilton, to his 
Niece, it appears to have been a deſperate Step: Yet 
Lord Clarendon repreſents it as a Matter of Election, ra- 
ther than Neceſſity. 

Tux King received no Interruption from Cromwel!, 
and, on the 6th of Auguſt, entred England, at the Head 
of 18000 Men, who immediately proclaimed him King. 
Cromwell foreſaw, and foretold the Fate of this March ; 
though Napin ſays he never expected it; as the avoiding 
this Invaſion was the ſole Aim of the Parliament in car- 
rying the War into Scotland. He left Major General 
Monk in Scotland, with 6000 Men ; and then —_— 
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the King, with the reſt of his Army, into England, who A. D. 
he imagined would march to London with all poſſible . 
Expedition. nt | — 
Tus King entered England, full of Hopes that all 
the Enemies of the Independency, as well Preſbyterians 
as Royaliſts, would eagerly join him: But he found him- 
ſelfdiſappointed as he marched through Lancaſbire, where 
he expected moſt Friends. He was joined by James Stan- 
ley, Earl of Derby, who raiſed 1500 Horſe in Lancaſbire; 
which where met and defeated, near Viggan, by Colonel 
Lillburn, at the Head of ten Troops of Horf:, who kill- 
ed moſt of the Royaliſts, among whom were the brave 
Lord Widdrington, and Sir Thomas Tildeſley. This De- 
feat of the Earl of Derby intimidated the Royalifts in 
| thoſe Parts, and induced the King to proceed to Vor- 
ceſter, where he arrived on the 23d of Auguſt, when he was 
| honourably received, and ſolemnly proclaimed by the 
Magiſtrates, His Army was ſo much diminiſhed by 
Detertion, and there were ſuch little Hopes of its being 
augmented, that the King was obliged to intrench 
himſelf at Worcefler, and expect the Approach of his 
Enemy. - 
; CROM WELL, in his March, was joined by Fleetwoad, 
and Defborough, with ſuch additional Forces, that his 
Army amounted to zo, ooo Men, and ſoon came in the 
Neighbourhood of Worceſter, where the King was ſur- 
rounded by them on the iſt of September. The noble, 
unhappy Fairfax himſelf, took a Commiſſion to fight 
under Cromwell, to make his Words good, that he would 
fight againſt the Scorch if they entered England. Crom- 
abell drove the Scotch from their Intrenchments in ſeve- 
ral Skirmiſhes ; and, on the 3d of September, the Engage- 
ment became general. The Scotch Foot behaved with 
great Bravery, and the King led them on in Perſon, 
with an Intrepidity that amazed Cremavell himſelf ; But 
| Leſley remained in Worcefter with the Scotch Horſe, as if 
he had been an unconcerned Spectator in the Battle; 
and the King was betrayed either by the Cowardice or 
Treachery ot this Officer. His Majeſty had two Horſes 
ſhot under him ; and the Duke of Hamilton was mortal- 
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A. D. ly wounded : But the Scorch paid no Regard to the Exg- 
2661. % Officers. Cromwell ruſhed on 4 the irrefiſtitic 
Tide of g. and drove before him the ſurviving 
Troops to the Gates of Worcefter, which they entered, 
and were followed by the exulting Conquerors. The King 
could not prevail upon the Scorch Horſe to make one 
Effort to retrieve the Day, and was obliged to ſeek for 
Security in Eſcape, which he happily effected in the 
Duſk of the Evening, with about 60 Horſe, by St. 
Martin's Gate; being attended by the Duke of Bucking- 
bam; the Earls of Shrewſbury, Cleveland, and Derby; 
with ſome other Engi and Scotch Noblemen. The 
Scotch Cavalry fled without ftriking a Blow, and left 
their Infantry to be maſſacred : But were purſued, 
and moſt of them killed or taken Priſoners : So that the 
King had 2000 Men killed, and 8000 made Priſoners. *+ 
But Cromwell had only 100 killed, and 300 wounded ;, 
whereby he obtained the Battle of Vorceſter, the ſame | 
Day Twelvemonth that he defeated the Scorch at Dun- | 
bar ; and his Word was the ſame at both Places, The 
Lord of Hoſts. The Duke of Hamilton died ſoon after of 
his Wounds. The Earls of Derby, Cleveland, Rotbes, 
Lauderdale, Ruthen, Carnwath, and Kelly ; with Lord 
Spynie, and many other Perſons of Diſtinction, were 
among the Priſoners ; ſeveral of whom were afterwards 
put to Death ; while the common Soldiers, like thoſe 
taken at Dunbar, were fold as Slaves for the American 
Plantations. | 
Tu Loſs at the Battle of Worceſter, was more fatal 
than that at Naſeby ; as it proved the Deciſion of the 
grand Conteſt between the King and the. Common - 
wealth. His Majeſty was under the greateſt Perplexity 
after he had eſcaped from the Defeat; for he found 
himſelf in the Middle of England, ſurrounded by his 
Enemies, who were alſo in Poſſeſſion of Scotland, which 
obliged him to think of making his. Eſcape abroad. 
He fled the firſt Night to Nidderminſler, and was adviſed 
by the Earl of Derby, to take Protection in the Houſe 
of William Penderel, at Boſcobel, on the Confines of Staf- 
ferd/Lire, in the Road between Volverbampton and New- 
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port. The Lords, and others in his Train, leſt the 4. D, 
King, that' he might be more ſafely concealed without 1687. 
Attendants; and they joined Leſſey, with whom moſt of 
them were taken Priſoners. His Majeſty put himſelf under ; 
the Care of a truſty Guide; being diſguiſed like a Peaſant, 
and conducted to the Houſe of the loyal Pendere/, where 
he was moſt dutifully received, and faithfully ſerved, 
by five Brothers: of that _— _ Enemy _ = 
good Intelligence, that a Party of them were ſeen 
the King — ſoon as he arrived; which made 
him attempt to paſs into Maler, under the Guide of his 
honeſt Conductors, who found the on too dangerous, 
and were ' obliged to bring his Majeſty back again to 
their own Habitation, where they lodged him in a Gar- 
ret, by taking up fome of the Flooring, and making a 
Y Place juſt large enough to hold a little Bed, -which is 
| fill to be ſeen at the Farm-Houſe. The King was ſoon 
| joined by Colonel Careleſs, who facilitated his Eſcape 
| from Worceſter, by keeping the purſuing Parties in Play, 
with a few Soldiers he had picked up on the Road : 
But, as the Village was filled with Soldiers, the King 
and Colonel concealed themſelves in the Day Time in a 
thick Wood cloſe to the Houſe, where they frequently ſat 
in a large Oak Tree, and ſaw ſome of their Purſuers, who 
were ſo near that the King could hear they were ſpeak- 
ing about him, and wiſhing he might fall into their 
| Hands, becauſe a Reward of 1000/, was offered for 
diſcovering him, by Cromwell; and, though Death was 
the Puniſhment for concealing him, his Majeſty was ſo 
faithfully ſerved, that he at laſt effected his Eſcape. 
Ta1s Oak Tree was afterwards called The Royal Oat ; 
and, in Commemoration of it's Service to the King, it 
is cultomary all over England on every 29th of May, be- 
ing the Anniverſary of his Birth and Reſtoration, to 
deck the Doors and Windows of Churches and Houſes 
with Oaken Boughs. The Royal Oat at Boſcobel, was in- 
cloſed by a large brick Wall, and a Stone placed over the 
Door of Entrance, with an Inſcription alluding to the 
Foncealment and Eſcape of the King: But the Tree, 
which is now ſtanding there, is not the real Tree where 
e ſecreted himſelf; for that has been long —_— 
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A. D. little Pieces frequently cut from it, by Perſons devoted 
1681. to the Stewart Family, to be kept as Relics of their 
— Zeal:; and the Tree Which is now ſtanding, was pro- 
duced by one of the Acorns from the old Tree. 

WHiLE the King was in this Danger at Beſcobel, he 
received ſome diverting Amuſements; and his Caſe 
ſeemed to be very ſimilar to that of the Royal 4/freq, * 
while he was ſecreting himſelf from the Dares at Athel. 
ney in Somer/et/hire, The King in a few Days was join. 
ed by Lord Vilnot, who perſuaded! him to remove 
from Boſcobel to the Houſe of Mr. Whiteprave, where 
he was conducted by the five Penderels, and from thence 
to the Houſe of Colonel Lane, where the beſt Means 
were taken for favouring his Eſcape out of the King- 
dom, and it was reſolved to make Uſe of a Paſs that 
Mrs. Jane Lane, the Colonel's Siſter, had obtained for 
herſelf and a Servant to go to Briſal. Accordingly, the 
King was equipped as a Serving Man, and mounted on 
the ſame Horſe before the * ag another Gentleman 
and his Wife being in Company, and the Lord Jn 
attending him at a Viſtance, as a Footman, with a Hawk 
on his Fiſt, in which Manner they travelled 'till they came 
to a Gentleman's Houſe within three Miles of Briſ/. 
The King then removed to Colonel Wyndham's Houle 
at Trent, and vainly attempted to procure a Paſſage from 
-Charmouth to France; which obliged him to go to Hele, 
near Saliſßury; from whence he came to Brighthelnftone, 
in Suſſex ; and, on the 15th of October, went on Board a 
Small Bark at Shoreham, which landed him near Havre 
de Grace, in Normandy. His Majeſty reſided in France 
"till the Year 1655, when he withdrew into Germany, 
-and continued in that Country, the Netherlands, or the 
. United Provinces, till his Reſtoration in 1660. 

WHiLE the King was in ſuch dangerous Circumſtances, 
many of his unhappy Adherents were put to Death. The 
loyal Earlof Derby was carried to Chefter, wherehe was con- 
demned by a Council of War, on the 2gth of September, 
to be beheaded at Bolton in Lancaſhire; which Sentence was 
executed the very Day the King eſcaped out of the King- | 
dom. He was Lord of Man, and the Iſles ; and was married | 

to 
* See Vol. I. Page 120. 8 | 
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to Charlitte, the Daughter of Claude, Duke de la Tremau- A. D. 
ille in Frauce ; by whom he had a Son, who was fo ill 1637. 


rewarded for the Loyalty of his Father, that Charles the 
Second refuſed a Bill paſſed unanimouſly by both Houſes 
of Parliament, for reſtoring to the Family the Eſtate 
loſt by his Loyalty to him ; as appears by an Inſcrip- 
tion, fixed by the Earl of Derby in 1732, on a Buildin 
erected at Knowſley, his Seat in Lancaſhire. But that Bi 
was not paſſed unanimouſly ; for 25 Lords entered their 
Proteſt againſt it, becauſe it appeared to them, that the 
Earl had ſold thoſe Eſtates, which were the Manors of 
Hopeſdale and Moleſdale in Flintſhire, to real Purchaſers. 
Sir Timothy Featherſtonehaugh, and others, were alſo exe- 
cuted ; but the Duke of Buckingham, with the Lords Li- 
vingſton and Talbot, eſcaped into France. a 
IL'nE Joy of the Parliament occaſioned by their Suc- 
ceſs at Worceſter, was compleated by the News they re- 
ceived from Scotland, where General Mount took the 
ſtrong Caſtle of Sterling, with 5000 Stand of Arms, 
and a rich Booty, among which were the Regalia of 
Scotland, and the public Records: But the laſt were 
ſent to Exgland, from whence they never returned; as 
the Ship in which they were ſent back, after the Re- 
ſtoration, was loſt at Sea. The Earls of Leven, Mar- 
ſal, and Craufird, with ſeveral other Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, were ſurprized, and taken Priſoners : Aſter 
which, Monk ftormed Dundee, and put the Governor, 
with all his Garriſon, to the Sword. The principal 
Inhabitants of Lane had conveyed their Riches into 
this Place after the Battle of Dunbar; and ſome of the 
private Eugliſb Soldiers had 5007. a Man, as their Share 
of the Plunder : Fifty Sail of Ships were taken in the 
:zarbour, and forty great Guns in the Town. The 
taking of Sterling and Dundee were followed by the Lois 
of Aberdeen, St. Ardreavs, and all the reſt of the Towns 
and Caſtles, capable of making Reſiſtance : So that the 
Eng!ih extended their Conqueſts through all Parts of the 
Kingdom, even as far as the Iles of Or4ney and Shetland, 
which nov ſubmitted to them. The Engh/ Parliament 
then thought of uniting Scotland to the Commonwealth 
of Fuglaud, and paſſed an Act for that Purpoſe, with a 
. P. Power 
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N. P. Power to ſend a limited Number of Repreſentatives to 
== the Parliament. The Scotch Nobility ſubmitted to this 
Union; with which their Clergy were greatly diſſatisfied. 
'The Parliament's Fleet alſo took Poſſeſor of the Iſles 
of Man, Jerſey, and Guernſey ; though Elizabeth Caſtle in 
Jerſey was bravely defended againſt Admiral Blake, and 
Colonel Hales, by the gallant Sir George Carteret ; and the 
Iſle of Man was for ſome Time as bravely defended by 
the Counteſs of Derby. This Loſs was ſoon followed by 
the Reduction of the Iſlands of Barbadbes, St. Chriftopher's, 
and Newrs, in the Weft Indies; together with Virginia, and ' 
the other Colonies, on the Continent of North- America. 
GROMVWELL levelled the Walls of Worcefter, and 
returned to London on the 21ſt of September, in a trium- 
phant Manner, driving four or five Thouſand Priſoners ; 
lice Sheep before him; and being met at Aon by a ; 
Majority of the Parliament, with the Speaker at their 
Head, attended by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
Lindon, His Glory and Credit were ſo much increaſed, 
that he was the Head of the Commonwealth, while he 
had only the Title of General. He aſpired to the Crown, 
p and wanted to pave his Way to it by diſſolving the Par- 
liament : For which Purpoſe he had a Meeting with the 
Speaker; the Generals Harriſon, Fleetwoad, and Deſbo- 
rough; Chief Juſtice St. John, Sir Thomas Withrington, and 
Colonel Whaley : ſome of whom were for Monarchy, 
and others for a Republick : But the Conference came 
to nothing, as it did not take the Turn which Crom- 
«ell expected. 

Tu King lived at Paris, maintained by his Mother, 
who had a Penſion from the Crown; but Cardinal Ma- 
zarine made his Court to Cromwell, and took no Notice 
of the Diſtreſs of the unfortunate Prince. Every State 
in Europe either courted the Friendſhip, or dreaded the 
Arms ofthe Engliſb Republic; which was conſidered by the 
Dutch as too powerful a Rival of their Trade; and the 

uick Advances of its naval Power, as a melancholy Pre- 
lige to Holland. England was not leſs powerful than under 
Queen Elzabetb, or than it might have been under James 
I. and Charles I. had thoſe Princes thought proper to 
engage in foreign Wars: Which appears ſtrange, when 
* we 
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we reflect on the great Sums that were expended, and A. Di 
the Blood that was ſhed during the Civil Commotions. 1557: 


But it ſhould be conſidered, that England had no Wars 
ſince the Death of Elizabeth, and {warmed with People 
in the Year 1642 : As alſo, that the Money was not 
carried out of the Kingdom ; for the only Alteration was, 
that the Rich had become Poor, and the Poor become 
Rich ; which had not ſunk the Capital of the Nation. 
Nothing, therefore, was altered but the Government, 
and that was in the Hands of the moſt able Men England 
had a long while produced ; though their Uſurpation 
was the moſt unjuit. The Independents had beheaded 
one King, baniſhed another, and turned the Monarchy 
into a Commonwealth; they had aboliſhed the Houle 
of Lords, quelled the Levellers, humbled the Preſby- 
terians, deſtroyed the Royaliſts, ſubdued Scotland, and al- 
moſt finiſhed the Conqueſt of Ireland. The Trade of the 
Nation was greatly increaſed, and its Navy rendered ſo 
very formidable, that the Parliament dreaded neither 
France nor Spain, in any Attempt for the Reſtoration of 
the King : But they apprehended great Danger from 
the Republic of the United Prowinces ; which made it no 
leſs important to prevent any Aſſiſtance to the King from 
Holland, than it had been to hinder the Scotch from aſſiſt- 
ing the Preſbyterians. ; 
For this Purpoſe, the Parliament, in 1649, ſent Dori- 
aus to Holland, to propoſe a ſtrict Union between the 
two Republics ; but he was aſſaſſinated at the Hague: 
And, as the Prince of Orange died in October 1650, the 
Parliament judged the Occaſion favourable to treat with 
the States, becauſe the Intereſt of that Prince could no 
longer obſtruct the Negociation. Accordingly, in Marc 
1651, Oliver St. John, and Walter Strickland, were ſent 
to the Hague, to negociate ſuch an Union,, as might 
render the two States one Commonwealth: But this Pro- 
poſal met with great Oppoſition by the States, and the 
Engliſh Envoys returned in July, confirmed in the Sul- 
pm that the Dutch intended to aſſiſt the King. The 
arliament ſtifled their Reſentment till after. the Battle 
ot Wercefier, when they were as much enabled as thy 
were reſolved to undertake a War againſt the Dae, 
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A. D. whom they conſidered as dangerous to them, as the 
651. Carthaginians were to the Romans; and this brought on 


a War between theſe two modern Republics, which was 
as bloody as the great Contention between the two an- 
cient ones; who, like theſe, were oppoſite Neighbours. 
But, as the People of England were not to be eaſily per- 
ſuaded of the Neceſſity of this War, it was reſolved to 
force the Dutch to be the Aggreſſors. 

Tre Engliſb had made ſome ſtrong Demands upon the 
Dutch : They inſiſted upon the exclu/ive Right which the 
Subjects of Great Britain had to the Herring Fiſhery ; and 
not only demanded a Tenth Herring, as an Acknowledg- 
ment, from the Dutch, but ordered the Eugliſb Admirals 
to infiſt upon the Dutch_friking tbeir Flags to them. 
Among the many Articles whereby the Erg/þ gave 
Umbrage to the Dutch, the Principal was the Ad of 
Navigation, which was one of the beſt that ever paſſed 
an Engliſh Parliament; for, by this Act, the Importati- 
on of all foreign Commodities were-prohibited, except 
upon Exgliþ Bottoms, or ſuch as were of the Country 
from whence the Commodities came. The Act was to 
commence the 1ſt of December, whereby all Commerce 
between England and Holland was deſtroyed ; as. that 
Commerce conſiſted only in mas Merchandizes im- 
ported from Holland in their own Veſſels, But all Hiſ- 
torians have been miſtaken in giving the Honour of this 
Act to Cromavell; for it was firſt hinted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his Diſcourſe of Shipping, who ſaid, © that 
« jt is exceeding lamentable that for any Reſpect in the 
«© World, ſeeing the Reſtoration of the State and Mo- 
«© narch doth ſurmount all other Reſpe&ts, Strangers 
«ſhould be permitted to eat us out, by exporting and 
importing both our own Commodities and thoſe of 
« foreign Nations: For it is no Wonder if we are over- 
«« topped in all the Trades we have abroad and far off, 
« ſeeing we have the Graſs cut under our Feet in our 
« own Fields and Paſtures at Home. James the Firſt 
ſuffered the Dutch to inſult him, and was afraid to pur- 
ſue the Advice of Raleigh. Charles the Firſt, in 1636, 
fitted out the ſtrongeſt Fleet Eugland had ever ſeen of 
her own, and obliged the Dutch to pay him a TROOP 
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for fiſhing on the Brit; Coaſts : But he alſo neglected A. D. 
the Scheme of Raleigh, for confining the Navigation and 1681. 


Commerce of England within itſelf ; which was left to 
throw an Honour upon Cremwell ; for the ſame Act of 
Navigation was continued by Charles the Second, and 
is now eſteemed as the ſacred Barrier of the Brit; 
Commerce. The Parliament alſo granted Letters of 
Marque to ſeveral private Perſons, who complained of 
an unjuſt Confiſcation of their Ships in Holland. The 
Dutch States readily perceived the Deſign of the Zng/ih 
Parliament, and ſent four Ambaſſadors to London, to 
ſolicit a Revocation of the Act: But, inſtead of revoking 
that new Palladium of their Trade, the Ergh/ revived 
ſeveral ſtale Pretenfions. Satisfaction was demanded 
for the Maſſacre of the Engliſß at Amboyna, in 1622 ; as 
alſo for the Loſſes ſuſtained from the Dutch fince 1618 
in Perſia, the Eaſt-lndtes, Rufa, and Greenland, which 
Loſſes were eſtimated to amount to 1,7:0,0007. Ster- 
ling. A ſuitable Reparation was alſo inſiſted upon, for 
the Murder of Perz kus, at the Hague: A free Trade 
was demanded up the Schield;, and it was pretended, 
that Satisfaction ſhould be given for the ſecret Intelli- 

ence which the laſt Ambaſſadors from the States had 
eld with the late King, during the Civil War; and alſo 
for the Inſults which the Eagliſbꝰ Ambaſſadors had recei- - 
ved from the Dutch Populace. q 


Tre Dutch were convinced that the Engliſß were re- a. D. 
ſolved upon a War, and put to Sea a Fleet of 150 Sail; 1682. 


while the Engliſb were equally aſſiduous in fitting out 
their Navy; and a Rupture ſoon enfued, which occaſi- 
oned ſuch terrible Sea Fights, that.no preceding Age had 
ever ſeen the like. The firſt Act of Hoſtility happened 
in December laſt Year, when an Exgliſb Man of War met 
with ſome Dutch Fiſhermen on the Brit; Coaſt, and 
demanded the Tenth Herring, in Acknowledgment of 
the Sovereignty of the Seas, which the Parliament was 
determined to maintain in another Manner' than had 
hitherto been done. The Dutch refuſed to comply, and 
the Engl Man of War ſunk one of the Durch Ships, 
with all it's Crew. This Hoſtility was followed by Re- 
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| A. TD prizals on the Part of the Dutch, who laid an Embargo 
on all Ezglißßi Ships in their Ports, and imagined they 


ſhould find no Rival upon the Seas: But Admiral Blake 
was ſoon in a Condition to teach them the Reſpe& due 
to the Engliſb Flag. 

Berore the Scene is opened, which exhibits the 
naval War between the Engliſb and Dutch, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew the State of maritime Power among the 
Ancients z with ſome Remarks on the naval Strength of 
Ergland and Holland. 

Tu naval Engagement in the Streights of Salamis, 
Letween T hemiftocles the Athenian Admiral, and the Per- 
an Admiral who commanded the Fleet of Xerxes, when 
he invaded Greece with 3000 Ships, and 2208 Galleys, 
was remarkable among the Grecians, as Themiflocles ob- 
tained a remarkable Victory. Arifiides, Cimon, and 
other Commanders, diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the 
Perſians,” and obliged them to make an honourable 
Peace: After which, the Greeks fell out among them- 
ſelves, and commenced the Peloponefian War. The 4- 
thenians and Lacedemonians were the principal Diſpu- 
tants at Sea ; who ſoon conciliated their Differences, 
and endangered all the reſt of Greece. But they renew - 
ed their Variance with Alcibiades and Ly/ander, till the 
. Lacedemonians reduced the Athenians, and ended the Pe- 
Ilapc neſian Wars, which had continued twenty-ſeven 
Years. Thebes, under the ConduQ of Epaminondas, then 
became the Rival of Sparta; and Athens fell under the 
Government of thirty Tyrants : But Conon: reſtored the 
Athenian Navy, and defeated the Spartan Fleet at Cn:- 
aus; while the Thebans gained the Battle of Leuctra, and 
entirely ruined the Spartans ; as the Battle of Mantinea 
ſoon afterwards ruined the Thebans, and rendered every 
- State of Greece independent, till all were reduced by 
Philip and Alexander. Such were the naval Engage- 
ments among the Greets: But had Carthage ſtood above 
600 Years when ſhe contended with Rome, and was in- 
vincible while ſhe commanded at Sea. The Romans be- 
gan the firſt Punic War in the unjuſt Defence of the Ma- 
martines in Sicily, and the Dominion of that Iſland be- 
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came the Prize for which the Roman and Carthaginian 5. 
Republics contended. The Romans knew nothing of,; 
maritime Affairs, and ſoon found the Neceſſity of rai- 
fing a Fleet; with which they had ſeveral flight Engage- 
ments againſt the Cartbagiuians, and became equally 
expert in Navigation. At lat, Rome aſſembled a Fleet 
of 330 Ships, and Carthage another of 350, to try for 
the Sovereignty of the Sea: They met, and the Romans 
were victorious ; but they were conquered by Land, 
and yet were the ſame Year ſucceſsful in another naval 
Engagement. However, the Roman Navy ſuffered fo 
much by Shipwreck, that 406 Ships and Galleys were 
deſtroyed, and they were once. more obliged to confine 
themſelves to Land : But they quickly found how im- 
poſſible it is for Land Forces to defend any maritime 
Country againſt a powerful naval Force. A new Fleet 
of 200 Sail was raiſed by the Romans, which was de- 
ſtroyed by the Enemy, and by Storms ; whereby Rome 
was again . to renounce the Sea; where ſhe ſoon 
again appeared with a powerful Fleet, built at the Ex- 
ce of the private Citizens, and commanded by the 
Conſul Catulus, who gave a fatal Blow to the Cartha- 
ginian Fleet under Hanno, and obliged the Carthaginians ' 
to ſue for Peace, whereby they were diveſted of Sicily, 
and obliged to pay 3200 talents. Rome alſo got Poi- 
ſeſſion of Sardinia and Corſica; which endangered the 
very Being of Carthage, and invited her to recover her 
| — with a View of retaking what ſhe had loft, 
The Peace ſubſiſted only twenty-three Years, when 
Hannibal began the ſecond Punic War by the Siege of 
Sagantum, and carried his Army into 1taly, to prevent 
the Romans from beſieging Carthage. Hannibal was 
victorious by Land, particularly at Ticinum and Thraſi- 
mene; Which obliged the Romans to chooſe Fabiut Maxi- 
mus their Dictator, who ſaved Minucius: But Hannibal 
won the famous Battle of Cannæ from the two Con- 
ſuls Paulus and Varro; which threatened the Extinc- 
tion of Rome, and its Preſervation was owing to the 
On of Hannibal, whoſe Brother A/drubal had 
defeated the two Scipio's in Spain. Young Publius Corn. 
P 4 Scipio 
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A. D. Scipio was then elected General to ſerve in Spain, where 
1682, he defeated Aſarubal, and afterwards invaded Mica. 


Carthage now trembled for her own Security, and Scipio 
obtained two Victories, which obliged the Carthaginians 
to recal Hannibal from Italy: But in vain ; this great 
General was conquered by Scf:o, and this Victory 
crowned Reme the Miſtreſs of the World. The Romans 
were for deſtroying Carthage ; but Scipio granted them a 
Treaty of Peace ; though he obliged them to give up 
above 5c Veſſels, which he cauſed to be burnt within 
Sight of the City, and entirely deſtroyed the naval 
Power of that Republic. Beſide, the Romans, upon 
ſome frivolous Pretences, broke the Peace with Car- 
thage, demoliſhed their capital City, and reduced their 
Territories to the Form of a Province. 

Txt Wars between the Datch and Engliſb Republics 
were like the Punic Wars; which makes it proper for 
the Reader to have ſome Knowledge of what happened 
between Rome and Carthage, as the Fate of Empire may be 
decided by the ſame Meaſures and Actions as have paſt 
in former Ages ©2052, 7 205mg States, who have now 
nothing left but their Names. The Eftabliſhment of 
the Reman Empire, according to Po/ybius, was the moit 
wonderful Work of divine Providence : But it was 603 
Years from the Building of Rome to the Deſtruction of 
Carthage, which inveſted the former with the Domi- 
nion of the Sea, after it had been held 700 Years by the 
latter. Rome was founded 704 Years before the Birth 
of Chriſt, and became a Republic 218 Tears after its 
Foundation : But Sir Walter Raleigh, after exhibiting 
the Roman Commonwealth in its higheſt Pitch of Glo- 

, obſerves, That, after ſome Time, Ambition 
„ ſhall tear her Branches, her Leaves ſhall fall, her 
« Limbs wither, and a Rabble of barbarous Nations 
«© ſhall cut her down.” This great Stateſman alſo re- 
marks, „That ſince the Fall of the Roman Empire *, 
« omitting the G „Which is neither great, nor of 
long Continuance, there hath been no State formi- 
«« Cable in the Eaſt, but the Turk; nor in the Weft, ex- 
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«« cept the Spaniard.” He ſays, the Turk was counter- A. D: 
poiſed by the Perfian : And adviſes the Engl, French, 1652. 


and Dutch to reduce the Spaniards within proper Bounds, 
But Things are quite altered at preſent, and Raſſia is 
more formidable to the Turk than Perſia : While Spain 
is enjoyed by another F amily, and ftript of all her for- 
mer Power. Such Remarks are proper to introduce 
the grand Wars between the Republics ob England and 
Holland ; as they will ſerve to point out how naval, 
Power is to be acquired, and that Trade will conſtantly 
fly to it for Protection, which will always give the 
Riches of the World to the ſtrongeſt maritime Na- 
tion. 

ENGLAND may be conſidered as a naval Power 
ſoon after the firſt Arrival of the Saxons : But the Danes, 
having better Ships, invaded them, and made their 
Way for a new Conqueſt. The Normans grew better 
Shipwrights than either, and made the laſt Conqueſt of 
England, which can never be conquered again, whilit 
Britons can keep the Dominion of the Seas. The 
Engliſh, before the Time of Her;y the Eighth, fought 
ſometimes with good, and ſometimes with ill Succeis - 
But, in his Reign, the Dominion of the Seas became 
abſolute ; and was afterwards gloriouſly ſupported by 
Queen Elizabeth. | 
Tus Dutch Republic was formed in the Year 1579,. 
con_ of the ſeven United Provinces, which formerly 
belonged to the Houſe of Burgundy, and afterwards. 
came to the Houſe of Auſtria. Their Religion was: 
Preſbyterianifm, and their Government democratical,. 
with a Statholder at their Head,. who was formerly in- 
veſted with great Power. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
Diſcourſe of Shipping, attributes the Strengtl: of the 
Dutch to the five following Reaſons : Fir, The Favour: 
and Aſſiſtance of Queen E/izabeth and King James: For 
certainly they had withered in the Bud, and ſunk in 
the Beginning of their Navigation, had N her Majeſty 
aſſiſted them. Second, The employing their own 
People in their Trades and Fiſhing ; and the Enter - 
tainment of Strangers to ſerve them in Armies by 


2 Land. 
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A. D. Land. Third, The Fidelity of the Houſe of Naas; 
1652 Fourth, The withdrawing of the Duke of Parma twice 


into France. And, Fifth, The embargoing and conſiſ- 
cating of their Ships in Spain : Which conſtrained them, 
and gave them Courage to trade by Force into the 

Eaſt and Weſt Indies, as alſo in Africa, in which they 
employed 180 Ships, and 8700 Mariners. Sir Malter 
alſo ſays, ** But be their Eſtate what it will, let them 
not deceive themſelves in believing that they can 
« make themſelves Maſters of the Sea : For the Ship- 
" ping of England are able to command the great and 
« large Fields of the Ocean.” He cautions the Dutch 
never to conteſt the Dominion of the Sea with England, 
and ſhews them the Neceſſity of obtaining the Friend- 
ip of Erg/and for the Security of their Trade. The 
Dutch had prodigiouſly extended their Trade, and in- 
creafed their Marine : So that they were now really in 
a Condition of diſputing the Sovereignty of the Ocean 
with all the Powers of Europe ; and England was now 
to defend herſelf like Carthage. The Dutch, indeed, 
acted as bravely as the Romans: But the Engliſß were 
more ſucceſsful than the Carthaginians; and all the 
Powers of Europe were attentive to the mighty Prepa- 
rations of the contending Republics; both of whom 
had thrown off Monarchy, embraced the ſame Reh- 
gion, and got themſelves acknowledged independent 
States. 

Tux firft remarkable Sea-Fight between theſe po- 
tent Republics, happened while the Dutch Ambaſſa- 
dors were ſtill carrying on their Negociation at London. 
The Dutch had 150 Ships of War in Readineſs, com- 
manded by the celebrated Admirals Yan Trump and De 
Ruyter. The whole maritime Power of England, as it 


Rood in the Beginning of this Year, conſiſted of the 
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11 ——- 36 — 150 each 


2 — . 32 ——- 120 each 
3 — 30 120 each 
2 — 26 — 100 each 
5 — 24 co each 
5 20 —— $0 each 
6 —— 16 60 each 


9 10 80 each 

3 Ketches and 2 Shallops. | 
Tusk 53 Ships, manned with 6200 Men, were for 
the Guard of the Coaſts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
| Beſides which, there was a Squadron of eight Ships, car- 
rying 290 Guns, and manned with 1250 Men, under 
Captain William Pen in the Streights. Another of 7 
Ships, 238 Guns, and 860 Men, under the Command 
of Sir George Aſcue at Barbadres. Two Ships ſtationed 
at Virginia; three in the Mediterranean ; and fix for 
Convoys for the Szreights. So that the whole naval 
Force of England conſiſted of 77 Ships, from-56 to 10 
Guns, and manned with 8700 Mariners, whoſe Ex- 
pences for the Year were eſtimated at 420, 264 1. But 
this Navy was ſoon after increaſed to the Terror of all 
Europe ; and, in the Reign of King George the Second, 
Great-Britain had a Fleet of 270 Ships, manned with 
40,000 Seamen, for whom the Parliament annually 
granted two Millions of Pounds Sterling. 

ABouT the Middle of May, the Dutch Admiral Van 
Trump, one of the braveſt and moſt experienced Sea- 
Officers in the World, appeared in the Channel, with a 
Fleet of 45 Ships of War, pretending to convoy ſome 
Merchant-men, and anchored in Dover Road. probably 
with a Defign to give the Egli ſome Provocation to 
begin Hoſtilities. Admiral Bale, a gallant Officer, 
whom the Zxg/; diſtinguiſhed by the Title of their 
General at Sea, appeared in Sight, on the 17th of 
May, at the Back of the — with the 5 

6 8 
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A. D. 4% Fleet, conſiſting only of 26 Sail. The Exgliſb Ad- 
2652: miral fired three Guns without Ball, as a Signal for the 
Dutch Admiral to ſtrike his Flag; which the Dutch Ad- 
miral diſregarded, put to Sea, and, in Contempt of the 
Signal, — one ſingle Gun: Whereupon both 
Admirals formed the Line of Battle, and B/ake, at that 
Inſtant, was reinforced by eight Ships; when the firlt 
Engagement began about Four in the Afternoon, and 
continued till Night, The two Admirals had po- 
fitive Orders to avoid an Engagement without an ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity : But, as what they were now contend- 
ing about was only a Point of Honour, both the [ 
Commanders were not over forward in engaging. The F 
Engliſh, however, took one of the Dutch Ships, and ſunk 
another, with the Loſs of no more than 15 of their own 
Men; and next Morning the Dutch Admiral failed for 
Zealand. This was only the Prelude of War, between 
theſe two glorious Commanders; and many idle Diſputes 
happened about the 2 „ in this Battle. The 
Dutch denied that Trump had any Orders to fight, and 
retended he had been forced upon the Exgiib Coaſts: 
Bur, by the Behaviour of Trump, who treated the Eng- 
1; Flag with ſuch Contempt, it appears that he was 
determined to force B/ake upon Hoſtilities; and, by his 
pouring the firſt Broadſide upon Blake, he ſeems to 
have put it out of all Doubt, that the Dutch were the 
Aggreſſors, which was ſo firmly believed by the Engliſb 
—— that they voted a Letter of Thanks to 
Blake for his Conduct. 1 
Tux Dutch ſent an Ambaſſador Extraordinary to 
propoſe an Agreement with the Engliſb Parliament; WR 
who would hear of no Propofition, without being £1 
krſt ſatisfied for their Charges and Damages: Up- | 
D 
0 


* r 


en which the States recalled their Ambaſſadors, and 
reſolved to continue the War, ſince there was no other 
Way to procure a Peace, The £Z:g//5 Parliament ap- 
plied, with more Athduity than ever, to the Advance- 
ment of the naval Force of the Nation ; and voted, that 
the Fleet ſhould be increaſed with 40 Sail of new Skips ; 
as alio, that a Power ſhould be given to the Council of 7 
State, g R 
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State, to raiſe what Mariners they thought proper: A. D. 
But every Thing was mana ed with a moſt amazing 1652. 
Economy, which the Parliament conſidered as the 
Nurſe of War. The Dutch publiſhed a Manifeſto, in 
which they pretended to demonſtrate, that the Par- 
liament attacked them without any Provocation; and 
the Parliament anſwered it by another, declaring all 
their Occaſions of Complaint ; and reſolving, at all 
Hazards, to maintain the Right of the Engliſb Flag. 
Tus War being ſufficiently declared by the Engage- 
ment and Manifeſtoes, the Dutch ſent Van Trump into 
the Channel with a Fleet of 70 Ships; whilſt Van Ga- 
1 len ſailed to the Mediterranean to fight the Exgliſb there. 
Sir George Aſcue, who was retu from the Barbadoes 
Expedition, had a ſeparate Command given him in the 
Channel, where he took ſeveral Dutch Ships; and Blake; 
in leſs than a Month, ſent upwards of 40 rich Prizes into 
the Thames. Blake, on the 2dof Zuly,left Aſcue in theDowns 
with only 7 Ships; and failed himſelf with 60 Ships to 
the Northward, to attack the Dutch Herring Fleet, and 
their Convoy, conſiſting of 12 Ships of War. Yan 
Trump intended to attack. A{cue: But, being informed 
that Blake was ſailed, he followed, and overtook him 
near Newcaſile, where the Dutch Fleet was diſperſed by 
a furious Tempeſt, which obliged Yar Trump to return 
to Holland with only 60 Sail, and the reſt that eſcaped 
Shipwreck could not arrive in. the Texel till ſome 
Weeks after. While Blake was ſo ſucceſsful, that he 
took 11 Ships of the Dutch Convoy, and might have 
deſtroyed all their Fiſhing-Veſſels ; which would have 
deen barbarous and unprecedented : Therefore, like 
the Earl of Northumberland in 1634, he permitted them 
to continue their Trade, on promiſing never to return 
to thoſe Coaſts without Permiſſion, and upon their 
paying the tenth Herring. * 

Six George Aſcue had his Squadron augmented to 38. 
Ships great and ſmall, with which he took ſeveral 
Prizes. But the Dutch, by this Time, had given their 
famous Admiral De Ruyyter the Command of fifty Sail, 
and ſent him to convoy a rich Fleet of thirty Ships 
home ward bound, which were met by Aſcue on the _ 
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A. D. of Auguſ, when the ſecond Sea-Fight began, about 
16862. Four in the Afternoon off PAymouth, A furious canno- 


enſued till Night, without any great Effet. The 
y; renewed the Charge the next Day; and a 
dropping Fight continued on the third Day : When 
Aſcue thought proper to return to Phmouth-Sound ; while 
Ruyter proceeded with his Convoy to Holland. The 
Engliſh fuffered in their Rigging, and the Dutch in their 
Hulls: The former had not one of their Ships loſt ; 
though many of them were Merchant-men, command- 
ed by Officers qualified for no other Service, and were 
far from well ſeconding their brave Admiral: But Rayzer 
had one Ship burnt and another taken. Both Repub- 
lics thought it of the utmoſt Conſequence to ſupport 
their naval Reputation : And, therefore, both pretended 
to the Advantage upon this Occafion, and almoſt all 
others. 

Apmiral Blake put again to Sea, with Orders to 
take and deſtroy the French Ships as well as the Dutch. 
The Trade of Holland was almoſt entirely ruined ; and 
a Fleet of French Ships ſent to relieve Dunkirk, which 
was going to be beſieged by the Spaniards, was diſ- 
perſed or deſtroyed. The Durch then fent out their 
whole Navy, under De Vit and De Ruyter, who were 
followed by Blake ; and, on the 28th of October, the 
third Sea-Fight began near the North-Fore/and. Both 
Parties intended, upon this Day, to have decided the 
Empire of the Seas. Pen and Bourn commanded un- 
der Blake, who began the Attack in three Diviſions, 
and continued it with ſuch Fury, that the Dutch made 
all the Sail they could towards the Goree, after loſing 
their Rear-Admiral, and three other Ships, two of 
which were funk, and the other was blown up. The 
Dutch diſſembled their real Lofs : But the Engli/s loſt 
no Ship, and ſuffered moſt in their Rigging, having 40 
Men killed, and 500 wounded. 

Tun Dutch were then determined to make their 
ſtrongeſt Effort, and ſent ont Van Trump and De Ruyter, 
with. 117 Men of War, to convoy their outward-bound 
Merchant-men, through the Channel, conſiſting of $00 
Sail. The Eg, thought it was impoſlible = = 
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Dutch to aſſemble fo formidable an Armament; and A. Di 
Blake, thinking the Seafon too far advanced for any . 
Action by Sea, had ſent 15 Ships up the Thames to be 
refitted, laid up 12 at Plymouth, and detached 20 to 

ard the Nexwcaftle Trade: So that he had only 37 
Ships under his Command, which lay near the Scene 
of the laſt Action. Vas Trump provided, in the beſt 
Manner he could, for the Safety of his Convoy, and 
made for the Downs, with go Ships, full of Hopes that 
he ſhould ſurprize Blake, and by one deciſive Blow, to 
deſtroy the maritime Power of England. The Dutch 
Fleet appeared on the Exgliſß Coaſt, on the 2gth of 
November, when Blake called a Council. of War, in 

which it was reſolved to fight the Enemy. The fourth 
Sea-Fight accordingly began about Eleven in the Fore- 
Noon, and continued till Six in the Evening, with infinite 
Diſadvantages, beſides that of Numbers, on the Part 
of the Engliſß, who were obliged firſt to retire to the 
Downs, and then to the Thames; having three Ships 
taken, and the Dutch had one of, their Flag Ships 
blown up. Yan Trump failed to the e of Rhee, where 
he had appointed the Rendezvous of his Ships, and ar- 
rogantly boaſted of his Succeſs, by carrying a Broom: 
on his Main-top-maſt, as if he kad ſwept, or would 
(weep, all the Erg//Þ Shipping out of the Channel: 
But this Defeat of the Engiiſß was more honourable than 
the Victory of their Enemies. Blake was wounded in 
this Engagement: But the next Year he was fully re- 
venged of Yan Trump, who was killed in Battle. 

Tux Dutch Admiral Van Gallen obtained ſome Ad- 
vantage over Commodore Bodley in the Mediterranean, 
who retired under the Cannon of Porto-Longone, in the 
iſle of Elba, in the Tuſcan Sea, after diſengaging him- 
ſelf with great Honour from the ſuperior Force of the 

Dutch. However, the Engh/ Republicans, by their 
6 Vigour and Spirit, ſtruck al Zurope with Confternation ; 
whereby the Eng Flag was ſuch a Protection to Com- 
merce, that the Trade of the World ſeemed now to- 
center in Eng/and; which began to perceive the Benefit 
of her American Colonies ; while the Dutch placed their 


principal 
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A. D. principal Reſource in their Settlements in the Eaff-Indiei, 
1652. where they had eſtabliſhed themſelves by Perfidy, Vio- 
lence, and Cruelty. 

Tuls Year, Prince Maurice was loſt in a Hurricane 
in the Veſ-Indies: But nothing elſe material happened 
with regard to nayal Occurrences. 

Tus ſtrong Deſire ſhewn by the Exgliſs Parliament 
to continue this War upon ſuch remote Pretences, gave 
Room to conjecture, there were other Motives for en- 
gaging in it than what publickly appeared. It is pre- 
tended, Cromwe!l/ conſented to this Hoſtility, of which he 
ſaw no Neceſſity, in pure Complaiſance to Sr. John, 
and ſome others, who appeared extreamly incenſed 
againſt Holland. But it is not improbable, that ſome 
Members promoted this War, to leſſen the Power of 
Cromwell, who they ſuſpected was labouring for him- 
ſelf, inſtead of the Commonwealth, however careful he 
was to conceal his Ambition under the Maſk of the pub- 
kck Good. They had participated in his Counſels and 
Deſigns to ſubvert the Preſbyterian Parliament, and 
they thought themſelves intitled to a Share in the Go- 
vernment: But they knew his Capacity, and dreaded 
his Ambition, as the Army was intirely at his Devo- 
tion : Therefore, they conceived, that, if the Repub- 
lic could be engaged in a Sea-War, the Parliament 
would gradually be induced to diſband a Land-Army, 
to avoid an unneceſſary Expence. This is the more 
readily to be ſuppoſed, becauſe all the Submiſſions of 
the Dutch were ineffectual to procure them a Peace, till 
Cromwell deſtroyed the Parliament, which he began to 
perceive was attempting his Ruin. 

THE Lord-General Cromwell complained to Com- 
miſſioner Whitelock, that the Army was diſcontented 


with the Parliament; and ſaid, There was a great 


« deal of Fear, that they would deſtroy again what 
« tbe Lord had done graciouſly for them.“ He alto 
complained, that their Authority was too great; and put 
this Queſtion to Whitelock, ** What if a Man ſhould 


« take upon him to be King?“ Whitelock ſaid, He 


„thought that Remedy would be worſe. than 1 2 
« 66 Aa 
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e eaſe,” Cremavell deſired him to give his Reaſons for A. D. 
ſuch an Opinion, which IWhitehck delivered in a very 1653» 


frank and honeſt Manner; declaring, © That he appre- 
** hended leſs Envy, Danger, and Pomp; but not leſs 
« Power, and real Opportunities of doing Good, in 
« Cromavell's being General, than would be if he aſ- 
© ſumed the Title of King.“ Cromwell proceeded to 
argue, That whoever was actually King by Election, 
the Acts done by him were as lawful and juſtifiable, 
as if done by a King who had the Crown by Inheri- 
® © tance: And that, by an Act of Parliament made in 
+ © rhe Reign of Henry the Seventh, it was ſafer for the 
People to act under a King, let his Title be what it 
% would, than under any other Power.” k|Whþ:telck ſays, 


he agreed to the Legality, but much doubted of the 
Expediency of it: And being aſced. What Danger 


he apprehended in taking this Title?“ He anſwered, 
That one of the main Points of Controverſy between 
g them and their Adverſaries, was, whether the Go- 
vyerument of the Nation ſhould be eſtabliſhed in Mo - 
© ** narchy, or in a free State or Commonwealth? There- 
fore, if his Excellency took upon him the Title of 
King, this State ofthe Cauſe would be thereby wholly 
determined, and Monarchy eſtabliſhed in his Perſon ; 
„when the Queſtion would be no more, whether the 
Government ſhould be by a Monarch, or by a free 


„State; but whether Cromwell or Stewart ſhould ba 


= << King?” He informed Cromwell, that the Officers 
of the Army were encouraged by ſome Members of 
Parliament to plot. againſt him, with an Intention of 
= clipping his Wings: Upon which, Cromwell afked his 
Advice, „ for the Prevention of thoſe Miſchiefs that 
hung over their Heads?“ When Whitehck told him, 
That the King of Scotland was reduced to ſuch a very 
low Condition, that both he, and all about him, 
could not but be very inclinable to hearken to any 
Terms, whereby their loſt Hopes might be revived 
of his being reſtored to the Crown, and they to their 
Fortunes and native Country, That, by a private 
Treaty with the King, Cromve/! might ſecure _ 
J | « ſelf, 
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A. D.“ ſelf, his Friends and their Fortunes; he might make 
1652. himſelf, and his Poſterity, as great and permanent, tg 
all human Probability, as ever any Subject was, and 


« provide for his Friends: He might put ſuch Limits to 
% monarchial Power, as would ſecure their ſpiritual and Þ 
« civil Liberties : He might protect the Cauſe in which 
« they were all engaged, by having the Power of the Mi. 
« litia continued in himſelf, and whom he ſhould agree 
*« upon aſter him. Therefore, Wh:itelock adviſed Cromuel 
« to ſend to the King, and to have a private Treaty with Þ 
« him for this Purpote.” But Cromxuell broke off the Dil. 
courſe, and went away with great Diſpleaſure in hi 
Countenance : After which, his Carriage to Whitelic 
was quite altered; and he ſoon found an Occaſion, by 
an honourable Employment, to ſend him out of the Way, 


that he might not interrupt him in his Deſigns. 


Ir was now manifeſt, that Cromævell aſpired to the 
Crown; and, upon this Occaſion, he ſent for ſome of 
the principal City Divines, as if he made it a Matter of 
Conſcience to be determined by their Advice. Among 
theſe was the leading Mr. Calamy, who boldly N75 | 
the Project of -Cromave/Ps ſingle Government; offering 
to 2 it both unlawful and impracticable. Cron- 
well anſwered readily upon the firſt Head of Illegality; BÞ 
and appealed to the Safety of the Nation, being the ſu- 
preme Law. But, ſays he, pray, Mr. Calamy, why im. 
practicable? Calamy replied, **Oh! it is againſt theVoicP! 
of the Nation; there will be Nine in Ten againſt you. 
« Very well, ſays Cromwell ; but what if I ſhould diſam 
the Nine, and put the Sword in the tenth Man's Hand 
would not that do the Buſineſs ? ”? b 

Wrar Commiſhoner Wh:itelock had adviſed, was lefg 
for a better Man than Cromwell to perform; who, in-! 
ſtead of infamouſly aſpiring to the Crown, might hauf 
obtained immortal Honour by placing it on the Heat 
of the right Heir, and acting like General Monk, Cron. 
well deſpiſed the Danger pointed out by Calamy, becauſſ 
he was at the Head of an Army, conſiſting of 1 3, 400 
Men in England; and the Forces in Scotland, amount 


ing to 19000 Men, were alſo devoted to his Service! 
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mine that nothing ſhould interrupt the Courſe of his 
Ambition. | 


ſador at Paris, to go on Board the Dutch Fleet as a 
Volunteer: But the States civilly rejected his Offer, 


as they wanted to obtain a Peace. The Engliſo Parlia- 


ment had ſome Apprehenſions that the Datch would 
make an Attempt upon the e . I/ight, where the 
Duke of Gloucefler ſtill reſided: Upon which, they re- 
| ſolved to put him under the ſame Diſqualifcatipn with 
his two Brothers, by voting that he ſhould be ſent 
Abroad; and he was accordingly ſent to his Siſter the 
Princeſs of Orange, with the Promiſe of a ſmall Ap- 
. ogg if he was- reſtrained from going near his 
lother or his Brother. 
CROMWELL and his Officers were daily com- 
plaining of the "ws Parliament ; ſeeming very zealous, 
upon the common Pretences of Right, Juſtice, and pub- 


nc Liberty, to put a Period to their Seſſion: © which, 


if they would not ſhortly do themſelves, the Army and 


People muſt do it for them.” They particularly com- 


&# plained, * the Parliament ordered all Things at Will, 
and diſtributed all valuable Employments among them- 
ſelves ; that they ſtudied to perpetuate themlelves ; 
$ that they were ſo many Kings, and for one Sovereign, 
the Nation had many, who cared leſs for the Laws 
chan him whom they had deſtroyed ; that they ought 
to be diſſolved, and a new Parliament choſen by the 
univerſal Conſent of the People, according to the 
Scheme laid when Monarchy was aboliſhed to ſet u 
a Commonwealth.” Nor were they at Peace, "Lil 
they had accompliſhed their Deſigns. | 

| SCOTLAND was enſlaved by the Zngh/ Army, 
and treated as a conquered Country, though General 
Monk commanded there, who proceeded with the Mar- 
| — 


as were thoſe in Ireland, which were near 20,000 ; ſo A. D. 
that Cromavell had 50,000 Veterans under his Com- 1882. 
mand, all of them Engi/h ; which made him deter- 


Tur King was all this Time in France, and endea- A. D. 
voured to make his Advantage of all the Circumſtances 2653. 
of the War. He propoſed to Borſel, the Dutch Ambaſ- 
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A. D. quis of Argyle, to the Settlement of the Government, 
2653 without conſulting the pragmatical Clergy ; for even, 
the Scotch Royaliſts were better pleaſed with the Tyran- 
ny of the Enxgliſb Army, than of their own Kirk, The 
Engliſb Parliament appointed General Monk, Major 
General Lambert, Major General Dear, and five other 
Commiſſioners, to ſettle the Affairs of Scotland, who 


fat at Da/keith, and exacted an Oath of Fidelity to the 
Commonwealth of Exgland, from all thoſe who bore any If 


Offices in Scotland. The Ernglihh alfo wanted the total 
Abrogation of the municipal Law, and the eſtabliſhed 
Religion in Scotland; but both were oppoſed by Argyle, 
who kept the Sword in his Hand, threatening to obtain 
honourable Terms for his Country, or bury himſelf and 
his Fortunes in its Ruins; which made the Engl Com- 
miſſioners content themſelves with ſending Exgliſb Judges 
to adminiſter Juſtice in Scotland; and to agree that Twen- 
ty-one Scotch Deputies ſhould have Seats in the Engli/h 
Parliament. 

THz Affairs in Ireland were far from alarming 
England: But Ireton died ſoon after he had taken Lime- 
rick; being, next to Cromævell, the moſt dangerous Man 
of the Faction ; and even his Father-in-law ſtood in 
ſuch Awe of him, that, while he loved his Perſon, he 
grew Jealous of his Abilities. The Parliament Com- 
miſſioners at Dublin, appointed Ludlow to take upon 
him the Command of the Army, until further Orders 
arrived from England. But many Diſputes happened 
in appointing a Succeſſor to Jeton; for Lambert had a 
ſtrong Party, who wanted to make him Lord Lieute- 
nant : - However, Cromwell got himſelf continued in the 
chief Command, and appointed Fleetwood his Lieutenant 
General. 

Taz Engliſb Parliament thought of giving their Re- 
public the ſame Reverence in the Eyes of the. World, 
as had been paid to that of Rome; flattering themſelves 
that the riſing Glories of their Country would atone 
for many temporary Inconveniencies with the People. 
The neceſſary Expence of the Government, for their 
Fleets and Armies, amounted annually to 1, 560, _ 
3 | ye 
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t they ſpent all the Winter in prodigious Efforts to z h. 
=. * Fleets invincible, an — 5 the Danagd 57s. 
it had received in the late Fight, the Succeſs of which 
had rendered the Dutch extremely inſolent. By the 
11th of February, Blake had a Fleet of Sixty Men of 
War under his Command, many of them new Ships 
of very large Burthen, and well manned. The Dutch 
alſo vigorouſly exerted themſelves, and ſent Van Trump 
to Sea, with a ſtrong Fleet to convoy 260 Merchant 
Ships from the Iſle of Rhee : But, as he entered the 
Channel, he was met by Blake, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, when the Fifth Sea-Fight began. The Number of 
Ships were equal on both Sides ; and, as Popham was 
dead, Blake was aſſiſted by Monk and Dean, newly arri- 
ved from Scotland, for that Purpoſe : While Van Trump 
was aſſiſted by de Ruyter. A furious Engagement en- 
ſued, which continued three Days ; when Trump was 
obliged to retire, after loſing eleven Men of War, and 
thirty Merchant-men, with 2000 Men killed, 1500 
wounded, and 1100 taken Priſoners. The Engl; loft 
only one Ship; but their Loſs in Men was little inferior 
to that of the Dutch ; for the Battle was the moſt bloody 
and deſperate that ever was fought, 
| Tuis great Loſs ſo ſenſibly affected the States of 
| Holland, and Weft Frie/land, that they ſolicited again for 
Peace ; which was refuſed by the Parliament, thuugh 
N 
dhe Negociation was promoted by Cromruell, who was 
| | eſirous of Peace, as he was jealous that ſo many na- 
val Victories would eclipſe his military Glory. He 
faund Affairs in ſuch a Situation, that the Parliament 
was either to be ſuhdued, or himſelf ruined ; and he deter- 
mined to make himſelf Maſter of the Parliament, ra- 
ther than become their Slaves. : 
SINCE the Battles of Dunbar and Worcefter, Cromwell 
| had ſo acquired the Eſteem of the Army, that they 
ſupported the Parliament only as its Intereſts were 
confounded with thoſe of their General, who had no 
great Difficulty in withdrawing the Confidence of the 
Fermer from the Latter ; which was the Method prac- 
„ {id by the Independents, to ruin the Preſbyterian Par- 


| lament, 
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A. D. liament. With this View, he cauſed the Officers of the 


x653. Army, in a general Council, to frame a Petition, and 
— preſent it to the Parliament; in which they demanded, 
« the Payment of their Arrears ; the putting an End to 

the Parliament, and ſummoning a more equ Repreſen. 
tative, as the moſt popular Action they could perform.“ 

Tu Parliament were ſenſible their Proceedings had 
rendered them odious to the whole Kingdom; yet they 
complained of the Inſolency of this Petition, and order. 
ed the Officers to be reprimanded for their Preſumption, 
The Majority were in. to part with their Autho. 
rity, eſpecially as they apprehended they would be call. 
ed to an Account for their Conduct; and it was, there. 
fore, reſolved, © 'That it was not yet Time to diſſolve 
the Parliament.” Beſides, to give a timely Check to 
any farther Preſumptions of that Nature, a Committee 
was appointed to prepare an Act, with all poſſible Ex. 
pedition, ** for filling up of the Houſe, and to declare 
it High-Treaſon to propoſe, or contrive, the changing 
of the preſent Government. 

CROMV ELI perceived how unwilling they were 
to part with their Authority, which they had kept up- 
wards of twelve Years ; and, on the 19th of April, held 
a-Conſultation with his principal Friends in the Parlia- 
ment and Army, at his Lodgings in #b:te-Hall, to con- 
ſider of ſome Expedient for the preſent carrying on of 
the Government of the Commonwealth, and putting a 
Period to the Parliament. Wddrington and Whitelock . 


clared it would be . to diſſolve the Houſe : But | 
is Officers, inſiſted it was neceſ- 
ſary ; propoſing that about forty Perſons ſhould be no- 


Cromwell, and moſt of 


minated by the Parliament, and empowered to manage 


the Affairs of the Commonwealth till a new Parliament 
ſhould be choſen, During this Conference, Cromwel Þ g 


was informed, the Parliament were debating about an 


Act for continuing themſelves a Year and half longer; 
which ſo much exaſperated him, that he marched di- | 
realy to the Houſe, at the Head of zoo Men, and ſur. 
rounded all the Avenues. He entered the Houſe, and | 
ſaid, * he was going to do that which grie ved him to | 


the 
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the very Soul, and what he had earneſtly with Tears A. D. 
prayed to God againſt : But that there was a Neceſſity 1653. 
laid upon him therein, for the Glory of Gad, and the Good 
of all the Nation. He fat down for ſome Time to 
hear the Debates ; and when, the Queſtion for paſſing 
the Act was put, he ſuddenly roſe up, ordered the Speak - 
er to leave the Chair, and told the Houſe, © They had 
ſate long enough, unleſs they had done more Good: 
That it was not fit they ſhould fit as a Parliament 
any longer; and he muſt deſire them to go away. 
He taxed ſeveral of them with particular Vices ; 
and, when ſome of the Members _ to ſpeak, 
he flept into the Middle of the Houſe, ſaying, 
« come, come, I will end your Prating.” Then, 
walking up and down the Houſe, he cried out, 
« You are no Parliament; I ſay, you are no Parliament: 
And, ftamping with his Foot, he told them to be gone, 
and give Room to honeſter Men. Upon this Signal the 
Soldiers entered the Houſe;; and he ordered one of 
them, to © take away that Bauble; meaning the Mace. 
Harriſon took the Speaker down from the Chair by the 
Arm; and Cromwell ſeized all the Papers: After which, 


he ordered the Soldiers to ſee the Houſe cleared of all 
Members, cauſed the Doors to be locked up, and re- 


turned to White-Hall, without any Oppoſition from the 
Members ; though there were about 100 in the Houſe, 
and many of them with Swords: So that it is ſurpriſing 


$ Cromwell eſcaped an Aſſaſſination. 


TH1s was an entraordinary Action; but no mare 


than was done a few Years before, by General Fair- 


ax, when he. expelled and impriſoned the Mem- 


© bers, who were diſagreeable to the Army. Though, 
Jas Whitelock obſerves, it thus pleaſed God, that this Aſ- 
ſembly, famous throughout the World for its Under- 
C takings, Actions, and Succeſſes; having ſubdued all 
N their f. 

by their Servants; and thoſe wham they had raiſed, now 
pulled down their Maſters; An Example never to be for- 
otten, and ſcarce to be paralleled in any Story ! By 


nemies, were themſelves overthrown and ruined 


hich all Perſons may be inſtructed, how uncertain and 


ſubject to r all worldly Affairs are: Haw apt to 


all when we them higheſt, Tus 
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A. D. Tur ſame Day, Cromwell! diſſolved the Council of 
4653 · State, in the ſame Manner as he had diſſolved the Par. 


liament : Though Bradhaw boldly told him, That, 
no Power under Heaven could diſſolve the Parliament, 
but themſelves.” 

Tuus the long Parliament met with its Diſſolution, 
after ſitting almoſt Thirteen Years ; and the Common. 
wealth was overturned, after it had been eſtabliſhed 
about Four Years : But the long Parliament was reſto. 
red for a ſhort Time, in 1659. If Crownmell had called 
a free Parliament, and ſubmitted to it himſelf, the Peo- 
ple would have looked upon him as their Deliverer, and 
adored him like another Timoleon: But Cromavell reſol- 
ved to model the Government after his own Way, and 
become the Uſurper of the Crown, inſtead of the pre- 
ſerver of his Country. It is true, the People had been 
tired with Monarchs intoxicated with Notions of Arbji- 
trary Power : they were-not happy under either of the 
Preſbyterian or Independent Parliaments : And this in- 
duced Cromævell to make the Experiment of a fourth 
Kind of Government, which he knew could not fail 
of. raiſing him Enemies among all the three Parties of 
the Royaliſts, Preſbyterians, and Independents. 

-Ix this Manner, Cromwe!! became Maſter of three 
Kingdoms, by a ſingle Action: For, though he would 
not aſſume the Title of Protector, till ſeveral. Months 
after, his Power was in Effect the ſame from the very Mo- 


ment he ſucceeded in this bold Undertaking. He aſſem- | 
bled the chief Officers of the Army at #hite-Hall, to de- | 
liberate upon what was proper to be done in this Exigen- | 


Cy-; and, by their Advice, he publiſhed a Declaration 
of. the Grounds and Reaſons for the Diſſolution of the 
late Parliament : It mveighed bitterly againſt the Pride, 
Corruption, and Ambition of the late Members ; ſhewed 


N 
N 
N 
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ö 
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that tliey negledted the Remonſtrances of the Army and 


People ; which made it neceſſary to place the Govern- 
ment in better Hands for a Time; hoping thereby the Peo- 


| 


ple might forget Monarchy, and underſtand their true In- 
tereſt in the Election of ſueceſſive Parliaments, They pro- 
miſed to put the Government into the Hands of Perſons of 
approved Fidelity and Honeſty ; declaring, that all civil | 

a Offices, 
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Officers ſhould proceed in their reſpective Places and A. D. 
Offices, as when the Parliament was fitting. This De- 93: 
claration was ſubſcribed, on the 22d of April, by the 
Lord-General and his Council of Officers, who, with 
ſome others, were formed into a Council of State. They 
, © were thirty in all, and their Declaration was ſo well recei- 
ved throughout all the Dominions of the Commonwealth, 
that it was anſwered by many Congratulations and Ad- 
dreſſes from the Fleet, the Army, and the People; ac- 
knowledging their Approbation of diſſolving the Par- 
liament, — promiſing to ſtand by the General and his 
Council. It is remarkable, that this gave Riſe to the 
Practice of Addreſſing, which has been ſo common in 
the ſucceeding Reigns. 
a CROMWELL might have taken the Adminiſtration 


n of the Government, by the ſame Authority that he had 
1 diſmiſſed the Parliament. He had done what he could 
ie not undo : The Laws, the Power, and the Liberties of 
n. England were in his own Breaſt; and all that remained 
m was the Formality of giving a conſiſtent Denomination 


| to the Power he had aſſumed. The Glory of England 
by Sea was now the public Paſſion; nor was it to be 
checked by any private Diſputes about particular Forms 
ree | of Government, whether it was veſted in a Cromwell, 
| 
l 
| 


uld FS a Council, or a Parliament. This was extremely favour- 
= able to Cromwell, who had no Deſign to uſurp the Sove- 
0 


reign Power by Violence: But was contriving how it 
ſhould be given him by a Parliament, that he might 


de. dazzle the Eyes of the People with ſo venerable an 
en- Authority. 

00 IF LAMBERT was for entruſting the ſupreme Power 
the in the Hands of Ten or Twelve Perſons : Hlarriſon was 
ide, for a greater Number, and inclined moſt to that of 70, 


wed BY as being the Number of the Jexwi/s Sanhedrim : But 
and BY Cromaveil prevailed upon the Council of State, to ſum- 
ern- mon 144 Perſons, including Five from Scotland, and Six 
"co- IF from relaud, to be nominated by themſelves, out of 
In- JF every County, who ſhould be a Repreſentative of the 
pro- whole Nation; which was a moſt ridiculous Syſtem of 
ns of | Government, eſpecially as Cr:m:well iſſued out tin: W'rits 
civil Vor. II. Q on 
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on the 6th of June, in his own Name, as Captain Ge- 
neral. Lord Clarendon ſays, that many Perſons of great 
Fortune and Quality accepted of this Summons ; which 
Whiteſock remarks, was much wondered at, conſi- 
dering how little Authority Cromwell and his Officers 
had to conſer upon them, or they to take, the ſupreme 
Authority of the Nation: But Rain is wrong, when he 
aſſerts, they were all Men of no Birth, illiterate, igno- 
rant, and unexperienced in public Aﬀairs ; though it is 
true, too many of them were ſo, being Tradeſmen, or 
Artificers. 

Tres Members ſummoned, to the Number of 120, 
met in the Council- Chamber at Whitehall, on the 4th 
of July, about eleven Weeks after the Diſſolution of 
the late Parliament. Cromarell made a Speech, and, 
when it was ended, delivered to them an Inſtrument, 
under his Hand and Seal, and drawn up by the Advice 
of his Officers, delegating to that Aſſembly the ſu. 
preme Power of the Nation. This Inftrument import- 
ed, „that any Forty of them might act for the whole 
Body, to whom all Perſons were to yield Obedience, 
„till the zd of November, 1654, that is, during one 
„hole Year and four Months: That three Months 
before their Diſſolution, they were to appoint their 
** own Succeſlors, whoſe Authority ſhould not exceed 
«+ a Year, when they were likewiſe to nominate their 
«« Succeſſors.” The next Day, the Membezs met in 
the Houſe of Commons, when they voted themſelves 
to be a Parliament, and choſe Mr. Rzavſe for their 
Speaker. They alſo appointed a Council of State of their 
own, conſiſting of the Generals Cromwell, Lambert, 
Harriſon, and Defberough : The Colonels Thomlinſon, 
Jones, Stapeley, Sydenham, Bennet, and Hewſon ; Major 
S:hkway, Lord Viſcount Lie, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir 
Samuel Moyer, Sir James Hope, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
and Sir Charles Wolſkey ; Alderman Tichburne, Norton, 
Williams, Howard, Lawrence, Holliſter, Courtney, Broughton, 
Major, Montague, and St. Nicholas. 

HESE Were unexceptionable Men to Cromaue!! ; yet 
not ſo docile as to give him an Opportunity to oy 4 
the 
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the Maſk of his Ambition: But he eaſily foreſaw the 4 p. 
new Parliament would ſoon be weary of the Govern- 1683. 
ment, and obliged to reconvey it into his Hands, which 
would furniſh him with the beſt Pretence of aſſuming 
it to himſelf. Ludlow ſays, that ſome among them 
were brought in as Spies and Trepanners ; though they 
made the higheſt Pretenſions -to Honeſty, and the Ser- 
vice of the Nation. In Fact, there was ſo much Con- 
fuſion in their Councils, ſuch a Contrariety in their 
Opinions, ſuch a Diſſonancy in their Actings, and Dif- 
parity in their Projections, that this motley Senate was 
| more like a many-headed Monſter, than a well ordered 
| Afembly, as the Members were compoſed of Indepen- 
1 dents, Anabaptiſts, and Preſbyterians. The People, in 
Deriſion, ſoon called them Barebones's Parliament; from 
one Praiſe-God Barebones, a Leatherſeller in Fleet-Street, 
who was a very buſy Man in this Aſſembly. It was 
alſo called by ſome, The Little Parliament; and, by 
others, The Godly Parliament, from an Order that none 
ſhould be admitted into the Houſe, but ſuch Perſons of 
whoſe real Godlineſs they were well aſſured. At the 
beſt, it was only the Shadow of a Parliament, ridicu- 
lous in all its Proceedings, controuled by the Council 
| of State, and ſerving only for the Scaffold on which 
I Cromurl! might aſcend to his utmoſt Height of Ambi- 
, | tion ; but, when he was arrived there, the Scaffolding 
4 | was to be knocked in pieces. 
, WaiLE Cromwell was regulating the State, the War 
Was carr ing on with Vigour. The Dutch had formed 
mighty Expectations from the late Revolution in Eng- 
land ; — that it would be now torn to Pieces by 
another Civil 
of retrieving their naval Glory. With theſe Hopes, not- 
withſtanding their late Pretences to Peace, they ſet out 
2 greater Fleet to Sea than they had done before; and 
Van Trump boaſted he would fire the Exgliſß Ships in 
tzeir Harbours : But the new Government in England 
were equally vigilant, and had been furniſhed with na- 
val Stores from Sweden, In May, the Engliſh ſent out a 
Fleet, conſiſting of ninety-five Men of War, and five 


Q 2 Fireſhips, 


ar, and give the Dutch an Opportunity 


* 
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A. D. Fireſhips, commanded by Mork and Dean as Admirals, 
1652. Pex as Vice-Admiral, and Lawſon as Rear-Admiral ; 


Blake being on a ſeparate Command with eighteen 
Ships. The Dutch alſo ſent out a Fleet, conſiſting of 
ninety-eight Men of War, and ſeven Fireſhips, com- 
manded by Van Trump, De Ruyter, De Wit, and the 
two Ewvertſons, who came up with the Engliſs Fleet, on 
the 2d of Tune, early in the Morning, off the North 
Foreland; when the ſixth Sea-Fight began, with ſuch 
Fury, that, at the firſt Broad-Side of — Admi- 
ral Dean was ſhot off almoſt in the Middle by a Cannon- 
Ball: But Mont, with admirable Preſence of Mind, con- 
cealed the Loſs of that great Officer, by inſtantly co- 
vering the Body with his Cloak. The Battle continued, 
with amazing Intrepidity on both Sides, till three in the 
Afternoon, when the Dutch retreated in great Confu- 
ſion, and were purſued by the Ergh/+ till it was dark, 
who ſunk four Burch Ships, and blew up one of their 
Flag-Ships. The next Morning, the Eng/i/þ prepared 
to renew the Engagement: But the Dutch were ſo much 
intimidated, that it was with great Difficulty their gal- 
lant Admirals could bring them to face the Enemy ; 
and the Wind was ſo lack, that Monk could not come 
to engage till about Noon, when the Battle was renewed 
with redoubled Fury, and continued extremely hot till 
ten at Night. Trump was. twice boarded u Pen, 
but diſengaged by De Ruyter and De Wit. The reſt of 
the Engh/p Fleet — | the Dutch with ſuch Bravery 


and Reſolution, that they _— put them into great 


Diſorder, and obliged moſt of them to make off to the 
Eaſtward ; though Van Trump fired on them, to rally 
again. The Exgliſb purſued them with ſuch Succeſs, 
that they ſunk fix of their capital Ships, blew up two 
others, and took eleven, with 1350 Priſoners, among 
whom were ſix of their principal Captains, Towards 
the End of this Battle, Admiral B/ate came in with his 
eighteen freſh Ships, and the whole Duich Fleet had been 
taken or deſtroyed, if they had not got ſhelter on the 
Flats between Dunkiri and Calais, where it was dange- 


rous for the Engi/ to continue the Purſuit. The Loſs | 


01 
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of the Engliſb was greateſt in their Admiral Dean; for A. D. 


there was only one Captain, and about 150 commou 1? 
Seamen killed : More were wounded ; but there was 
not a ſingle Ship miſſing ! 

THE Defeat of Van Trump was unexpected by his 
Countrymen, who were exaſperated to the higheſt De- 
gree, at ſeeing the victorious Fleet of Erg/and riding 
Miſtreſs of the Sea, blocking up the Dutch Fleet in their 
own Harbours, and giving frequent Alarms to the 
Coaſts of Holland. They ſent new Deputies to Lenden, 
to ſolicit Peace ; but they were told, they muſt not 
expect it, © without uniting both States together, in 
ſuch a Manner, as that they might become one People, 
and Commonwealth, for the Good of both: Which 
made the Dutch apprehend the Engliſ intended to treat 
them as they had done the Seateh, Amazing Efforts 
were then made by the Datch Government, to put their 
Marine in a better Condition than ever; and Van 
Tramp, in July, found himſelf at the lead of a form:- 
dable Fleet, on Board of which the principal Lords 
of che States embarked ; and nothing Was · now talked 
of, in their Turn, but the blocking up of the Lg 
Ports and Harbours. 

Tre Engliſb Fleet, conſiſting of 106 Ships, com- 
manded by Monk, Blake, Lawſon, and Pen, lay hovering 
about the Dutch Coaſt till the 29th of July ; when Van 
Trump came out of the Wielings, with ninety-five Sail; 
and, about thirty of the nimbleſt Engliſb F rigates, begun 
a dropping Engagement, which continued till they were 
parted by the Nicht. Van Trump bore away towards 
the Texel, where he was joined by the Diviſion under 
De Ruyter and De Wit, when the Dutch Fleet was aug- 
mented to 120 Ships. The Wind was ſo high, on the 
30th, that the Engliſb Fleet ſtood out to Sea, for Fear of 
falling upon the Flats; which made ſome of the Durch 
Officers ſuppoſe, that their Enemy was flying: But 
Van Trump had too much experienced their Courage, to 
be of that Opinion; and ordered them all“ to look 
to their Charge; for if the Exgliſß were but 20 Sail, 
* he was ſure they would fight them.” The next 

| Q 3 Morning 
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A.U Morning proved fair, and brought on the ſeventh Ses. 
3652: fight, which began, ſomewhat at a Diſtance, about five 


o'Clock ; but it was not long before both Fleets were 
deſperately engaged. The Sea was never adorned with 
a more gallant Sight in the Beginning of the Day, nor 
covered with a more diſmal Scene in the latter End; 
as no Fight was ever carried on with more bloody Ob. 
ſtinacy, and deſperate Rage, than this was for ſeveral 
Hours together; Man having ordered “ that no Quar. 
ci ters ſhould be given or taken.” The Dutch fought 
with intrepid Courage till Noon; when their brave 
Admiral Jan Trump, as he ſtood upon his Deck with 
his Sword drawn, bravely encouraging his Men, was 
Mot into the Heart with a Muſket-Ball, and dropt down 
dead without ſpeaking a Word. In the Afternoon, the 
Death of this glorious Admiral was known through 
both the Fleets ; which ſo much intimidated the Dutch, 
that they retired towards their own Coafls with the ut- 
moſt Precipitation, Some Writers ſay, that neither 
Side could juſtly boaſt of the Victory; without conſider- 
ing, that the Dutch had — ce of their prime 
Ships taken or deſtroyed, with the Loſs of 4000 Men 
killed, and 1000 taken out of the Sea by the Huma- 
nity of the Erg/i, who loſt only four Ships, eight 
Captains, and 500 Men killed, having alſo five Cap- 
tains and oo Men wounded, Indeed, the Eng/i Ships 
were ſo much diſabled, that they were obliged to leave 
the Dutch Coaſts, which the Enemy looked upon as a 
Conqueſt; though they confeſſed, that the Loſs of their 
adored Admiral Van Trump was irreparable to Holland. 
Tnrx News of this Victory was received with ſuch 
Demonſtrations of Joy in Exg/and, that the mock Parlia- 
ment appointed a Day of Thankſaiving for it, and or- 
dered a Narrative of the .Engagement to be publickly 
read. Blake and Monk were preſented with Gold Chains 
to the Value of 3co/. a Piece; Pen and Lanu/en to the Va- 
Jue of 100 J. a Piece; the other four Flag - Officers ta the 
Value of 40. a Piece; and 2000). were diſtributed among 
the Officers of th: Fleet in Medals: While great Care was 
taken of the Widows and Children of the Officers *. 
a 
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had been killed. Cromwell ſpeedily repaired the Eng- A. D. 
liſ Fleet, in Hopes of receiving ſome Advantage from: 
the Conſternation of the Dutch : But the repaired Fleet 
ſuffered ſo much Damage in a violent Storm, that Crom- 
abell was under a Neceſſity of either making a Peace, 
or loading, the People with new Taxes, which was ve.y 
improper in his preſent Situation. 

NoTnixG conſiderable was done by Barebone's Par- 
liament, except that they had vigorouſly proceeded in 
eſtabliſhing the public Credit, as the ſureſt Foundation 
of national Honour and Proſperity. They alſo made 
a Law for Marriages, ordering the Barns to be pub- 
liſhed in the next Market, three ſeveral Days, and the 
Ceremony to be performed by a Juſtice of Peace: But 
the chief national Affairs were in the Hands of the 
Council: of State, who remitted them only out of Form 
to the Parliament. The Fanatics were at great Vari- 
ance with each other in this Parliament, and Cromwell 
reſolved to put a Period to the very Shadow of their 
Authority. Accordingly, the Officers and Council of 
State gave them a fair Intimation, that their fitting 
longer was diſagreeable to Cromwell : Upon which a 
Motion was made, on the 12th of December, that the 
*« fitting of this Parliament any longer, would not be 
for the Good of the Commonwealth; and that it 
% would be fit for them to reſign up their Powers into 
the Hands of the Lord-General.” It met with ſome 
Oppoſition : But it was moved, that all who were 
« for a Diſſolution, ſhould riſe and walk out.” Then 
the Speaker, and the Majority of the Members, went 
with the Mace to Whitehall ; and, by a Writing under 
their Hands, reſigned up their Powers to the —— 
However, about twenty Members continued in the 
Houſe, placed Mayer in the Chair, and fell to proteſting 
againſt what the reſt had done ; till they were turned 
out by a Party of Soldiers; who thereby put a Period 
to an Aſſembly which had continued five Months and 


eight Days, to the great Reproach of the Eng/ih Na- 
tion, N 


24 Tuts 


A. 
1.52. had been violently emptied by the Army; ſo that Crom- 
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Inis was the third Time the Houſe of Common: 


ge and his Officers were once more inveſted with the 
ſupreme Power, by that Parliament on which themſelves 
had conferred their pretended Authority. T'wo Days 
aiter, the Council of Officers declared, that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic ſhould be inveſted in a fingle Per- 
'on for the future; and that the Lord-General ſhould 
be choſen Lord Protector of the three Nations, who was 
© he aſſiſted with a Council of twenty-one Perſons. 
Uron this, a large Writing was drawn up, commonly 
walled The In{/rument of Government, and intitled, “ The 
Government of the Commonwealth of England, Scot- 
« land, and Ireland; conſiſting of forty- two Articles: 
Whereby it was ordained, That the ſupreme legiſla- 
ive Authority ſhould be, and reſide in, one Perſon, 
and the People aſſembled in Parliament; the Stile of 


which Perſon ſhould be, Lord Protector of the Com- 


monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, who ſhould 
be inveſted with the executive Power, aſſiſted with a 
Council; the Number whereof ſhould not exceed twen- 
ty-one, nor be leſs than thirteen, That all Proceedings 
ſhould run in the Name and Stile of the Lord Protec- 
tor, fron whom all Magiſtracy and Honours ſhould be 
derived; and that he might pardon all Offences, ex- 
cept Treaſon and Murder. That the Militia and Forces 
both by Sea and Land ſhould be under his Order, by 
Conſent of Parliament while it was ſitting; or with the 
Conſent of the major Part of the Council during the In- 
tervals of Parliament. That he and his Council ſhould 
have the Power of War and Peace. That no new Laws 
ſhould be made, or old Ones abrogated, without Conſent 
of Parliament; which ſhould be ſummoned to meet at 
Weftn:infler on the zd of September 1654, and afterwards 
once in every third Year, to be accounted from the 


Diffolution of the | Ay. Parliament, which the Pro- 


teftor ſhould not adjourn, prorogue, or diſſolve, without 


their Conſent, till after five Months. That the Parlia- 
ment ſhould conſiſt of 400 Members for England, Wales, 
Ferjey, Guernſey, and Town of Berwick upon Tweed ; _ 

or 
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for Scotland; and thirty for Ireland ; to be choſen ac- A. D. 
cording to the Propoſitions and Numbers therein ex- 1652; 
preſſed. That if the Protector ſnould not iſſue Writs 
for the triennial Parliament, before the 1ſt Day of Au- 
uſt in every third Year, ſuch Writs ſhould be iſſued 
5 the Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, under Pain of 
High-Treaſon ; and in Default thereof by the Sheriffs. 
That all thoſe who have oppoſed the Parliament ſince 
the 1ſt of January, 1641, ſhould be incapable of being 
elected, or voting for any Members, in the next, or the 
three ſucceeding triennial Parliaments ; and Iii Rebels 
and Papiſts ſhould be for ever incapable. That the 
Members elected ſhould be approved of by the Coun- 
dil; that ſixty Members ſhould be deemed a Parliament 
and that, when a War ſhould happen, a Parliament 
ſhould be immediately called for their Advice. That if the 
Protector ſhould not mu ſuch Bills as were preſented 
to him, or give Satisfaction to the Parliament, within 
twenty Days, ſuch Bills ſhould become Laws withous 
his Conſent. That a conſtant yearly Revenue ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed for maintaining 10,000 Horſe, and 20,000 
Foot, in the three Kingdoms ; as alſo for the Charge of 
the Navy; beſides 200,000 J. for civil Affairs, which 
ſhould be raiſed only by Conſent in Parliament. That 
all forfeited Lands, unſold in England, ſhould belong to 
the Protector, and ſhould not be aliened without Con- 
ſent in Parliament. That the Office of Protector ſhould 
be elective, and not hereditary : And that, on the Death 
of the Protector, thirteen of the Council ſhould elec a 
fit Perſon to ſucceed in the Government ; but the royal 
Family ſhould be excluded; and no Protector, after the 
preſent, ſhould be General of the Army. That Oliver 
Cromwell ſhould be Protector for his Life: But the 
Officers of State ſhould be choſen by the Approbation 
of Parliament; and, in the Intervals of Parliament, by 
the major Part of the Council, to be afterwards ap- 
proved by the Parliament. That the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, as contained in the Holy Scriptures, ſhould be re- 
commended to be publickly profeſſed : But a Tolera- 
tion ſhould be extended to all Perſons, except ſuch as 
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A. D. adhered to Popery and Prelacy, or as practiſed Licen: 
1653. tiouſneſs. That the Sales made by the Parliament of 
— forfeited Eſtates, and the Securities given by the public 


Faith of the Nation, ſhould remain firm and good, 
That every ſucceſſive Protector ſhould bind himſelf by 
Oath, to ſeek the Peace and Welfare of the three Na- 
tions, to adminiſter Juſtice, obſerve theſe Articles, and 
govern according to the Laws, Statutes, and, Cuſtoms,” 

Tus Inſtrument was both illegal and unconſtitu- 
tional : But it contained many wiſe Proviſions adapted 
to a Republican Syſtem : However, the common Law 
of the Land was ſtill preſerved; and, though the Form 
of the Parliament was altered, all its Power was re- 
tained, The Breach which Cromwell made in Magna 
Charta, was nothing like ſo great as that which was 
made by Richard the ſecond, who had a Parliament fo 
much devoted to his Will, that they made no Scruple 
to repeal the moſt wholſome Laws, to ſacrifice the Li- 
berties and Privileges of the People, to deſtroy the prin- 
cipal Nobility, and place the King above all Law; 
— the limitted Monarchy of Exgland was changed 
into an abſolute one, which loſt their deluded King his 
Crown and his Life. By the 7oth Article of Magna 
Charta, twenty-five Barons were appointed to ſee that 
the King obſerved what he had thereby granted to the 
People: And, by the 25th Article of The Inflrument ef 
Government, a Council was appointed to ſee that the 
Protector obſerved the Articles to which he was ſworn : 
Whereby it appears, that the Parliament were for re- 
ſtraining Cromavell, in much the ſame Manner as King 
John was reſtrained by the Barons. The Inſtrument of 
Government may be conſidered as an Innovation upon 
ſome Parts of the Great Charter : But when it had been 
farther violated by James the Second, the Conſtitution 
reverted into its ancient Stream by The Bill of Rights, 
paſſed in 1689, which was afterwards improved by The 
AR of Settlement. 

CROMWELL, by this Inſtrument, was inveſted with 
.almoſt Royal Authority, and Preparations were making 
for inauguarating him in a Manner ſuitable to Royal 


Dignity, 
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Dignity. On the 16th of December, he was conducted A. D. 
in great Pomp, from Whitehall to the Chancery-Court**33: 


in Weftminſter-Hall, preceded by the Commiſſioners of 
the Great Seal, the Judges, the Council of State, the 
Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Recorder of London ; after 
whom came the Lord General, attended by the chicf 
Officers of the Army, and a great Body of Soldiers. In 
this Proceſſion they aſcended the Chancery - Court, 
where a rich Chair of State was placed, with a large 
Cuſhion, and Carpets on the Floor. The General 
ſtood on the Left-Hand of it uncovered, till 7he 1»? - 
ment of Government was read, which he ſubſcribed in 
open Court, and took an Oath to obſerve it to the ut. 
moſt of his Power; as alſo, “ in all other Things, to 
the beſt of his Underſtanding, to govern theſe Nations 
according to the Laws, Statutes, and Cuſtoms ; ſeeking 
their Peace, and cauſing Juſtice and Law to be equailv 
adminiſtered,” After this, he fate down in the Chair 
covered; when the Commiſſioners delivered up the 
Great Seal to him; and the Lord-Mayor his Sword and 
Cap of Maintenance; which the Protector immediately 
returned to them again. The Ceremony being over, 
the Soldiers ſhouted for Joy, and cried out, God. 
e bleſs the Lord Protector; who was recondudted in 
the ſame Manner to Whitehall, with the Sword of State 
carried before him by Lambert; after which, Combe 
aſſumed the Title of Highneſs, and Lord Protector; being 
proclaimed as ſuch all over the three Kingdoms, that 
formed but one Commonwealth; and the City of Lon- 
don invited him to a ſplendid Entertainment, where the 
Solemnity of his Reception was equal to the greateſt 
Magnificence that ever had been paid to the greateſt 
King: All Writs and Proceſs were altered from the 
Stile of the Keepers of the Liberties of England, to that of 
Protector: And all Ceremonies were paid to Cromsocll 
as if he had been a ſovereign Prince. 

CARDINAL Netz obſerves, that Cromarell ſaid to Be- 
liewre, A Man never riſes ſo high, as when he knows 
not where he is going.“ Who could have expected, 
that a Man, whoſe Birth ſeemed to have placed him at 
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A. D. an infinite Diſtance from Sovereignty, and who is ſaid 
3653. to have been bred a Brewer, ſhould find Means to be 


inveſted with the ſupreme Authority ? It is true, he 
paved the Way to this extraordinary Pitch of Power, 
by murdering his King, and trampling on the Preſby- 
terians. His Reputation increaſed by a Series of con- 
tingent and unexpected Events: He had all the Power 


of Royalty without the Title; and he made the greateſt 


Figure of any Potentate in Europe; for his Friendſhip 
was courted by thoſe States who trembled at his Power, 
and his Alliance fought by thoſe Princes who dreaded 
his Reſentment, | 

In 1649, upon Information that the Twrki/h Alcoran 
was printing in England, it was ordered to be ſuppreſſed 
by the Commonwealth. In 1650, the Engli/b Mer- 
chants were commanded, by the Czar of Hase, to 
depart his Dominions, becauſe their Countrymen had 
murdered their King. And, in the ſame Vear, the 
Quakers firſt appeared in England; having George 
Fox at their Head, whom they called their Elder; and 
their Se& became very numerous, whoſe Application 
to Trade foon put them into the Poſſeſſion of Pen/1l- 
varia, one of the fineſt Provinces in North America. In 
1651, the Silver Coin, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was firſt milled 
in England; though it has been generally referred to 
1663, when hammered Money was no longer uſed, on 
Account of the pernicious Practice of Clipping. 


ENGLAND, 'tis Treaſon now thy King to own! 
Thy Nehles cannot ſhake, nor guard thy Throne, 
The Ind perdent Faction form the State; 

Till cruſh'd by Cromavell's Jealouſy and Hate. 
An, hapleſs Iſſe l Britain ſtill weeps in vain: 

Her Nobles butcher'd, and her Children ſlain. 

That Loyalty, which Heav'n ſhould beſt befriend, 

The Field, the Scaffold, or the Gibbet end. 

Alike expire the Noble and the Brave, 

By Tyrants, who no Senſe of Mercy have, 

ILiusTRIOUs Hamilton, with Holland, dies; 
And noble Cape/, one great ſacrifice! _ 
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Their Lives devoted to their Monarch's Cauſe : 
Their Deaths, like his, vile Treſpaſs on the Laws. 
Ev'n Prelates die like Felons, while the Arms 
Of Cromwell, fill Hibernia with Alarms. 
Nor, great Montroſe ! could'ſt thou that Fate eſcape, 
Tho' Scotland ſaw thee in fair Freedom's faireſt Shape. 
WHarT Blood was ſhed, what Havock was renew'd, 
When Jreland was by Cromwel''s Rage ſubdu'd ? 
To Scotland then the Victor ſpreads his Courſe, 
Swift as an Eagle in his rapid Force. 
His vet'ran Legions, reſolute in War, 
Defeat the Scotch, and Leſſey, at Dunbar: 
In vain the Xing unites the Scottiſ Bands; 
In vain he leads them o'er the Engl Lands: 
Cromwell purſues, till Worcefter's fatal Day, 
Charles, o'er thy Head, veil'd ev'ry royal Ray. 
Miraculous ! 'twas Heav'n's all-righteons Wing 
Preſerv'd the Peaſant, and re/tor'd the King! 
Now is the Rage of Civil Diſcord o'er, 
And England frowns her Brow on Belgia's Shore : 
Claims to her F/ag ſubmiſſion ; and her Fleet, 
Nobly equip'd, ſtands out the Dutch to meet. 
Such Fleets, ſuch Seamen, ne'er were ſeen before : 
In ſeven great Battles did their Lions roar : 
But England's Genius then ſuperior roſe ; 
And Europe trembled at her dreadful Blows. | 
Tu us, while the Exgliſb Croſs rode o'er the Main, 
With Blake, triumphant ; awing France and Spain; 
Ambitious Cromwe/l aw'd the motley Crew 
Of Barebone's Parliament, who all withdrew, 
By him diſſolv'd: While he his Pow'r diſplays ; 
And, as PROTECT0oR, like a Monarch ſways. 
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The PROTECTORATE, or USURPATION 
of OLIVER CROMWELL, from 
1653, 70 1658. 


HE principal Duty of Hiſtory, according to 
Tacitus, is to erect a Tribunal, like that among 
the Egyptians, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, where Men 
and Princes themſelves were tried, and condemned or 
acquitted, after their Deaths ; where thoſe who had not 
been puniſhed for their Crimes, and thoſe who had not 
been honoured for their Virtues, received a juſt Retri- 
bution. Many principal Men in the Roman Common- 
wealth wrote Memorials of their own Actions, and 
their own Times; as Sy/la, Cz/ar, Labienus, Pollio, Au- 
guſtus, and others; which ſerved for the Foundations 
of thoſe elegant Hiſtories wrote by Salluſt, Livy, and 
Tacitus. Thus, when the Monarchy of England was 
deſtroyed, and all Things thrown into Confuſion, we 
find that Era enlightened by the Memoirs of Whitelock 
and Ludlow, or the Collections of Raſtavorib and Thur- 
be, who were all Men of Eminence in the Republican 
State ; for of the two former, one was at the Head of 
the Chancery-Court, and the other of the 114 Army; 
of the two latter, one was Secretary to Lord Fairfax, 
and the other to Oliver Cromwell: Beſides, the great 
Earl of Clarendon honoured his Country with ais 
noble Hiſtory of the Rebellion, which throws a ſtrong, 
ſteady, and permanent Light upon the Tranſactions of 
thoſe Times. Theſe afford an ample Fund of Mat- 
ter, from whence to collect ſufficient authentic Infor- 
mation of the Character and Conduct of Oliver Crom- 
ell: But Writers of different Religions, Sects, and 
Parties ſhould be carefully compared, that Concluſions 
may be fairly drawn from both, 
OLIVER 
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OLIVER CROMWELL was a more fortunate 
Uſurper than any that can be ſhewn among Antiquity, 
except Diomſius of Syracuſe, who was there what Crom- 
ave/l was in England: He was at the Head of the Army, 
had oppreſt the Nobility, and artfully obtained the 2 
preme — from the People: He defeated the Car- 
thaginians at Sea; and died peaceably, leaving his Ty- 
ranny to his Son Dionyſius, who was deprived of it by 
Timoleon, in the ſame Manner as Richard, the Son of 
Oliver Cromwell, was deprived of his Protectorate by 
Fleetwood. Phalaris brought Agrigentum from a popular 
Government to a Tyranny: But, after he had reigned 
thirty-one Years, he was ſtoned to Death, and his Ci- 
tizens recovered their Liberty. Agathocles came from a 
Beggar to be a Prætor, and afterwards Tyrant, of Syra- 
cuſe: But he died forſaken by all his Friends. Marius 
and Sy/la were by turns dreadful in Rome, where the 
latter was made perpetual Dictator; but, after many - 

eat Exploits, reſigned his Magiſtracy, and died in 
1 Cæſar was prompted to Ambition, by 
ſeeing the Statue of Alexander, in the Temple of Her- 
cules at Cadiz ; when he reflected, that he had done no 
memorable Action at the Age in which Alexander had 
made himſelf Maſter of almoſt the whole World: His 
Triumphirate with Pompey and Craſſus ſunk the Autho- 
rity of the Senate and the Patricians, which was the 
Original of the Civil Wars: But he ſerved his Co- 
adjutors with as little Sincerity as Cromavell treated Eſſex 
and Fa:rfax: After which, got himſelf appointed 
* Dictator, wherein Cromwel/ followed his 

xample by getting himſelf declared Protector, which 
inveſted him with the ſame Power as Cæſar enjoyed in 
Rome : Both ſubverted the Liberties of their Country; 
but their Ends were not alike; for Cæſar was aſſaſſi- 
nated, which Danger was eſcaped by Cromwe!l/. Odta- 
vius Was not very eager in taking the Government into 
his Hand: But Mecenas puſhed him on; proving, by 
the Inſtances of Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and others, that 
if he quitted the Government his Perſon was not ſafe : 
He. pretended, like Cromwe/!, to lay aſide all Manner of 
Authority, 
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Authority, only to make the Senators preſs him to 
continue it, and ſeemed at laſt, with great Difficulty, to 
comply with their Demands; by which Artifice he eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf in the Government. Mecænas convinced 
Octavius that the ſhapeleſs Form of a Democracy had 
been diſgraceful to the Republic: As alſo that all 
their domeſtic Loſſes, and civil Wars, were owing to the 
„ Power of the People, which ambitious and 
turbulent Men had converted to their own Deſigns. 
Cromwell knew it was the ſame Caſe in England; and 
imitated the Example ſet by Auguſtus in Rome. 

CROMWELL, being thus advanced to the Power 

of a Monarch, proceeded in the Exerciſe of his Go- 
vernment, with the greateſt Vigour and Induſtry. He 
was now in the fifty-fifth Year of his Age; having ac- 
quired the Character of a brave Warrior, and a great 
Politician ; * it is plain, he followed the Maxim 
of Machiavel, *©* 
Craft of a Fox;“ which the ſame Author indicates 
was the Conduct of Cyrus, to juſtify the mean Opinion, 
That it is neceſſary to climb at Power by Treachery.” 
The Office of PRoTECToOR, as conferred on Cromavell, 
was unknown before in England. In 1422, the Duke 
of Bedford was appointed Protector of England, by the 
Parliament, during the Minority of his Nephew Henry 
the Sixth. In 1483, the Duke of Glouceſter was ap- 
inted Protector of his Nephew Edward the Fifth, and 
s Kingdom. And, in 1547, the Duke of Somer/et 
was elected Protector of the Realm, while his Nephew 
Edward the Sixth was a Minor. But Cromwell gave 
the ſame Title to a ſuperior Power ; which he exerciſed 
to its utmoſt Extent. 

WHEN Richard the Second was depoſed, in 1399, by 
Henry the Fourth, the new King ſent Ambaſſardors to 
all the Courts in Europe to give the moſt plauſible Pre- 
tence for the Depoſition of a Monarch, which was 
looked upon as a dangerous and odious Thing by all 
Princes: But the Kings of France and Scotland reſented 
his violent Proceeding, and his whole Reign was di- 
vided between Wars and Conſpiracies. However, 

Cromavell, 
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Cronavell, after publickly murdering his King, never at- 
tempted to juſtify his Conduct to foreign Courts. 


Wu1LEe England had its Government ſapped to the A. D. 
very Foundation, France was plunged into very great 


Calamities. Notwithſtanding the fundamental baws 
of France excluded all Women from the Crown; Mary 
of Medicis, Widow of Henry the Fourth, violently ſeized 
upon the Regency, by ordering the Parliament to be 
ſurrounded by her Guards, and obliging them to act 
according to her Inclination. Anne of Auſiria followed 
her Example, in 1643, when ſhe annulled the Will of 
her deceaſed Huſband Lewis the Thirteenth, by a De- 
cree of the Parliament of Paris, that ſhe might obtain 
an unlimitted Regency, during the Minority of her Son 
Leavis the Fourteenth. Cardinal Nichlieu, who laid 
the Foundation of the French Glory, died in 1642, and 
the French Queen was obliged to proſecute the War 
againſt her Brother Philip King of Spain ; which was 
carried on in Flanders with ſuch Succeſs to the Spaniarde, 
that their old experienced General, Don Franciſco de 
Mello, imagined they ſhould take Poſſeſſion of Paris, as 
they had done eight Years before: But the young 
Prince of Conde defeated the Spaniards at Rocroi, and di- 
miniſned the Dread of the Spani/ Arms, which till then 
ſeemed invincible. He took Dunkirk in 1646 ; and, 
in 1648, defeated the Spaniards and Imperialifts at Lens: 
Aſter which, the Spaniards were deprived of many 
Places in the Netherlands. While the French were riſin 
into Glory, the Queen-Regent was entirely — 
by Mazarin, which renewed the Civil War between the 
Queen and the Parliament. Mazarin was in France, 
like what Woelſey had been in England; and the Civil 
War was called the Fronde; which gave Riſe to the 
Diſtinctions of the two Parties in France, called Petit- 
Maitres and Frondeurs, in the ſame Manner as the Ci- 
vil Wars had occaſioned the Riſe of Party-Diſtinctions 
in England. The young King of France was unable 
to aſſiſt the exiled King of Exgland; being educated in 
Adverſity, and obliged to wander from Province to 
Province in his own Dominions : While the Parlia- 
| ment, 
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A. D ment, without his Conſent, appointed the Prince q 

1654. Conde Generaliſſimo of his Armies. But, in 1653, the 

Citizens of Paris invited the King to return to his Me. 
tropolis ; when he found himſelf abſolute Maſter of 
Kingdom, which was diſordered in every Part of the 
Adminiſtration : Though even then he was obliged tg 
act with great Condeſcenſion to Cromavell. 

Tur Ernglih Government, at this Time, had not an 
Ambaſſador at any Court: But all Courts were full of 
Erngliſb Reſidents, Agents, or Spies; and all the three 
Characters were frequently blended together: For 
Cromwell had a Maxim, „To ſpare no Expence upon 
foreign Services, or Intelligence.” The Treaty be. 
tween England and Holland was ſtill in Dependance; a; 
Mazarin offered to ſtand by the Dutch, if they would 
either continue the War, or refuſe to make Peace with. 
out France was included in the Treaty: But the Dutch 
had whole Fleets of rich Merchant-Men taken by. the 

Engliſb, and were obliged to accept of ſuch Terms as 
Cromwell preſcribed. The Treaty of Peace was ſigned 
on the 5th of April, on Terms equally advantageous 
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or any of his Party, or any Enemy of the Common- 
wealth of England, to reſide within their Dominion, 
That they would never permit the Prince of Orange to 
be their Stadtholder, Captain-General, or Admiral, 
That they ſhould deliver up the Iſland of Poleron in the 
Eaſt-Indies, which they had taken from the Engliſb in 
the Reign of King James; and to pay 300,000 /. for 


Sides, and inexpreſſibly deſtructive to both Nations; 
for it is computed, that the Provinces of Holland and 
Zealand loſt 1500 Ships, which fell into the Hands of 
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and glorious for England; the chief Articles being, 
« That the States-General ſhould not permit the King, 


the old barbarous Violence committed upon the Engih | 
at Amboina ; for which the two laſt Kings could obtain 
no Satisfaction. That they ſhould comply with the 
Act of Navigation; acknowledge the Sovereignty o 
the Sea to be in the Commonwealth of England; and 
no more to diſpute the Honour of the Flag.” Thus 
ended a War which had been very warm on both | 
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the Ergliſb. But this War, which had been undertaken A. D. 
to ruin Cromwe!!, ſerved to advance him; as it obliged 1834. 


him to diſſolve the Parliament for his own Preſervation. 
However, what the Carihaginians told the Romans, was 
aſterwards practiſed by the Datch towards the Erg/ifh 3 
for they thought the Treaty too hard to be complied 
with; and regarded the Excluſion no longer than they 
were unable to break through their Engagements. 

As the Protector diſcovered a ſurprizing Genius in 


the Management of Affairs, his Power and Policy were 


ſo much obſerved and revercnced, that all Nations con- 
tended which ſhould render themſelves moſt acceptable 
to him by their Ambaſſadors. Denmark had the Favour 
of being taken into the Dutch Treaty, upon the good 
Terms of making the States reſponſible for 140,000 J. 
to repair the Damage which the Exgliſb ſuffered from 
the Danes, About the ſame Time, — made an 
Alliance with Sæveden, by the Negociation of his Am- 
baſſador Whitelock, He obliged Portugal to ſend an 
Ambaſſador to ſollicit Peace; with Offers to ſubmit to 
make Satisfaction for the Offence they had committed 
in receiving Prince Rupert, by the Payment of a great 
Sum of Money, He even brought the two Crowns of 
France and Spain to ſue for his Alliance, with the ſame 
State and Ceremony as if he had been a ſovereign 


Prince. 


Trovcn the new Protector met with a general Sub- 
miſſion, it was not without many Complaints of his 
uſurping the ſupreme Power, by a pretended Title con- 
ferred on him by Men without Authority. He had 
three Parties in the Nation all againſt him ; the 
Royaliſts, the Preſbyterians, and Republicans ; while 
he had only the Army to rely upon, to prevent the ill 
Effects of any Plots and Conſpiracies. He frightened 
the Royaliſts, by telling them, Aſſaſſinations were ſuch 
deteſtable Things, that he would never begin them : 
But, if any of the royal Party ſhould endeavour to 
aſſaſſinate him, and fail in it, he would make an aſſaſh- 
nating War of it, and deſtroy the whole Family. He 
ſatisfied the Preſbyterians, by aſſuring them he would 

maintain 
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A. D. maintain a public Miniftry ; and, by joining them in 4 
1654. Commiſion with ſome Independents, to be Examiner, 


of all public Preachers; as alſo for diſpoſing of all 
Churches in the Gift of the Crown, the Biſhops, and 
Cathedral Churches, But the Republican Party were 
his greateſt Enemies, and particularly the Levellers: 
While Vane and his Party, who were turned out of 
the Long Parliament, retired into the Country, where 
they declaimed againſt the Government. Cromare!! 
therefore ſtudied to divide this Republican Party among 
themſelves, by ſetting the F;?-Morarchy Men, and other 
Enthuſiaſts, againſt thoſe who procecded only upon the 
Principles of civil Liberty; ſuch as Algernon Sydney, 
Heary Newil, Martin, Ludlow, Wildman and Harrington, 
The Fiſib-Monarchy Men ſeemed to be really in Expecta- 
tion every Day when Chriſt ſhould appear, and begin 
a glorious Reign of a thouſand Years: They were 
headed by John Goodwin, who was for Liberty of all 
Sorts, and firſt brought in Arminianiſm among the Sec- 
taries: So that it was no eaſy Thing for Cromavell to 
ſatisfy thoſe, when he took the Power into his own 
Hands; as it looked like a Step to Kingſhip, ſays 
Burnet, which Goodwin had long repreſented as the 
gu Antichriſt, that hindered Chriſt's being ſet on 

is Throne: Yet Cromavell, by Tears, Prayers, and 
other Acts of Diſſimulation, managed theſe Republican 
Enthuſiaſts. ä 


CROMWELL and Charles had put Prices upon the 


Heads of each other: So that neither was behind the 
other in Plots for Aſſaſſinations: But Cromavel/ had 
ſuch excellent Intelligence, that he could let the 
Royaliſts play in the Net, and take them out at his 
Pleaſure. A Plot was now diſcovered for way en, 
Cromwell in his Way to Hampton-Court, and ſever 

Perſons were apprehended on this Account ; particu- 
larly Mr. John Gerard, a young Gentleman of Family; 
and one Yowel, a Schoolmaſter at //ington ; who were 
tried by a pretended Court of Juſtice, and condemned. 
Gerard had the Favour of being beheaded on Tower- 


Hill; and Vowel was hanged at Charing-Croſs : But wo 
i 0 
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of them denied what they were accuſed of; and died 4 p. 
with great Reſolution, 1630. 
AN Accident which happened about this Time, at 


tracted the Obſervation of all the European Powers, and 


ſhewed them with what Spirit Cromwell intended to go- 
vern. The King of Portugal had ſent the Count de 
Penaguaio, as his Ambaſſador to Cromwell! ; and this 
Nobleman was accompanied by his Brother Don Panta- 
leon Sa, a Knight of Malta, and a Perſon ſo proud of his 
Quality, that he quarrelled with the ſame Mr. Gerard 
in the New Exchange. He ordered his Servants to his 
Aſſiſtance, and ſhot a Gentleman dead, who knew no- 
thing of the Aﬀront which he reſented. The Portugueſa 
took ſanctuary in their Ambaſſador's Houſe, and the 
Populace aſſembled there to ſeize the Murderers : But 


$ Cromwell ſent a Guard to inveſt the Houſe, and com- 
pelled the Ambaſſador to deliver up his Brother, who 


was condemned, and beheaded for the Murder, on the 
ſame Day, and on the ſame Scaffold, as Gerard was 
beheaded ; But the Portugueſs died with as much 
Terror and Dejection, as the Engliſbman had done 
with Courage and Reſolution. This Proceeding, great- 
ly increaſed the Opinion of the ProteRor's itice, 
as well as his Power: And it is very remarkable, that, 
on the very Day of this Execution, the ah, Am- 
baſſador was obliged to ſign the Articles of Peace be- 
tween the two Nations; Whereby Cromwell obliged the 
King of Portugal to exempt the £ng/i/h 3 $ from 
the Inquiſition, and to give them many [ndulgencies in 


point of Commerce, Beſides, this Action of Cromwe!/, 


twenty Years after his Death, was brought as a Prece- 
dent by the Emperor of Germany, to jultify his arreſt - 
ing and carrying off the Prince of Furſtenburg, at tho 
Treaty of Cologne, 

800 after the Concluſion of tho Dutch Peace, Ge- 
neral Monk was ſent again to take the Command af the 
Army in Scotland, where the Highlanders continued in 
Arms, under Colonel Midaloten, who was defeated by 
Colonel Morgan, on the 19th of Fuly ; after which the 


Royaliſts made an inconſiderable Figure in Scot/ayd. 
| IRELAND 
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A. D. IRELAND had been long unable to reſiſt the Par. “ 
. liament Forces, and was expoſed to the utmoſt Seve. 
rity of the Eng/i/p Dons, who juſtly retaliated 
upon the 1-1/5 Papiſts the Barbarity they had exerciſed 


upon the Exg/; Proteſtants. Fleetwood had married 8 
the Widow of HVeton, and was made Governor of the b. 
Kingdom, which was deſerted by upwards of 100, ooo 5 
Papiſts; and from that Time the Nation was kept ſo b 
low, that there was no Appearance of its making any g 


Reſiſtance. 

Tu Protector had cemented his Power by the Blood 
of the King, and of many of the Nobility, with ſeveral 
other eminent Perſons, either killed in the Field, or 

ſlaughtered on the Scaffold; and the Clouds which 
threatened him at firſt, were now diſperſed. He omit- 
ted nothing for the Security of his Perſon, and the Eſta- 
bliſhment of his Government; being atPeace with all the 
Proteſtant Powers of Europe, and having his Friendſhip 
courted by the Catholic Princes ; whilſt he once more fill- 
ed the Priſons of England with the unhappy Royaliſts, 
whoſe Perſons were 2 and Eſtates ſequeſtred, 
by the Deciſion of illiterate Committees. But though 
he was inveſted with ſuch Authority, it was not con- 
firmed by the People; which made it neceſſary to ſum- 
mon a Parliament, purſuant to The Inſtrument of Gowern- 
ment. Writs were accordingly iſſued for aſſembling the 
Parliament on the 3d of September, which Cromwell held 
as a Day auſpicious to himſelf ; and, though it was 
Sunday, he would have the Parliament opened on chat 
Day. The Parliament met, and adjourned to the next 
Day, when they aflembled in the Painted Chamber in 
Weſtminſter, and Cromwell made a long and artful Speech 
to them, in Vindication of his Government ; telling 
them, * that though Peace was made, yet it was In- 
tereſt that Kept Peace ; and farther than that, Peace 
was not to be truſted,” He ſaid, the great End of call- 
ing this Parliament was, that the Work of God might 
o on, that the Ships of the Commonwealth might 
be brought into a ſafe Harbour,” He recommended 
to them, to have a faveet, gracicus, and holy Underſland- 


ing 
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ing one of another: Concluding, “ that he ſpoke not A. D. 
« to them as one that would be Lord over them, but 16354. 
« 2s one that reſolved to be a Fellow- ſervant with them 
« to the Intereſt of that great Affair. His Views were 
now directed to Royalty itſelf : But, as the People had 
the free Election of their Repreſentatives, their Mem- 
bers were not ſo pliable to his Will as he expected; 
which gave him great Uneaſineſs, eſpecially as they 
began to queſtion the Legality of the Iuſtrument of Go 
vernment. The firſt Debate they entered upon, was, 
« whether the ſupreme legiſlative Power of the Nation 
« ſhould be in a ſingle Perſon and a Parliament? Crom- 
«cell feared he ſhould be diveſted of his Power, and or- 
dered the Members to attend him in the Painted Chamber, 
on the 12th of Sept. when he upbraided them with their 
Proceedings, and told them © That the Government which 
made them a Parliament, made him Protector: That there 

« were ſome Things in the Government fundamental, 

« which could not be altered ; as that the Government 

« ſhould be in one Perſon and a Parliament; that Par- 

« laments ſhould not be made perpetual ; that the Mi- 

« litia ſhould not be truſted in any one Hand or Power; 

« but in both ProteRor and Parliament; and that Bounds 

« ought to be ſet about a due Liberty of Conſcience in 

Matters of Religion, ſo as to prevent Perſecution. *? 

He ſaid, © he was ſorry any of them ſhould go about to 

« overthrow what was ſo ſettled, contrary to their Truſt 

« received from the People : To prevent which, he was 

« neceflitated to appoint a Teſt, or Recognition of the 
Government, to be figned by them before they went 
any more into the Houſe ; whereby they were to en- 
gage, to be true and faithful to the Lord Protector, and 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
* ſhould not propoſe, or give any Conſent, to alter the 
“Government, as it was ſettled in one ſingle Perſon, 
and a Parliament. | | 

AZ0ovT one Fourth of the Parliament abſented them. | 
ſelves on Account of the Recognition; and the Life | 
of Cromauell was endangered by a Frolic. The Duke | 
of Holfein had ſent him a Preſent of fix fine Coach- 
Horſes, and Cromwell mounted the Box as Coachman, 


in 


— — — — . J— 


.D 
— . and toſſed him off the Box: His Foot was entangled 


—ů— 
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in Hyde Park; when the Horſes ran furiouſly away, 


in the Harneſs, which dragged him on the Ground, till 
his Shoe ſlipped off, and a Piſtol went off which he 
had in his Pocket : But he was reſerved by Providence 
as a Prodigy among Mankind ! His Friends were for 
making the Protectorſhip hereditary : But Cromabell 
was ſo much afraid of the Parliament that he was de- 
termined to put an End to their Proceedings. 

Wurz Cromwell was ſo much — by foreign 
States, the King was ſo greatly mortified in France, that 
he retired to Cologne, where he continued many Years : 
And Burnet aſſerts, that his Majeſty was prevailed on, 
by the Cardinal % Retz, to embrace the Popi/h Religion 
before he left France: But others have aſſigned this 
Change of his Religion to the Year 1659. 


A. D. CROMTFELL had ſecured Harriſon, Overton, and 
1688. Alured, before he had put an End to this Parliament, 


— — 


which he diſſolved, on the 22d of January, with a moſt 
tedious and intricate Speech; informing them, “ he 
was not ignorant of their Projects; and that ſeveral 
were engaged in a Conſpiracy againſt the Govern- 
ment: Nor was it without Foundation that he men- 
tioned a Conſpiracy, which was now ready to open. 
The Preſbyterians would have gladly reſtored the King, 
on the Terms granted by his Father in the Treaty of 
Newport, for the Limitation of the Royal Power, and 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Preſbyterian Government in 
the Church: But it was not likely that Charles the 
Second, while he was at Liberty, would grant the ſame 

Conditions as were accepted by Charlis the Firſt, under 
Confinement, The zealous Republicans were Enemies 
to Cramærell, without having any Friendſhip for the 
King : Yet the Royaliſts thought this was a proper Op- 
portunity for a general Riſing in his Favour : But this 


was their peculiar Weaknels, in which they were fre- 


quently Miſtaken, 

A PRojECT was communicated to the King, for an 
Inſurrection in the North, and another in the Welt; 
who approved of the Scheme, and appointed the hr 
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of April for its Execution. His Majeſty diſpatched the A. D. 
neceſſary Commiſſions, and came privately into Zea- 1955: 
land, to be ready to paſs into Exg land, if the Undertak- 
ing ſhould be crowned with Succeſs. But Thurloe was 
to Cromwell what Walfingham had been to Queen Ei- 
zabeth ; and nothing was tranſacted by the Royaliſts, of 
which immediate Intelligence was not ſent to Cromwel!, 
who knew the whole Particulars of this Plot before the 
End of February, Lord Wilmzt, lately created by the. 
King Earl of Rocheſter, undertook to head the Riſing in 
the North; and Sir Joſeph Wagſtaff was to conduct the 
Inſurrection in the Weſt ; but both proved unfortunate, 
notwithſtanding many Noblemen and Gentlemen had 
engaged to aſſiſt his Majeſty. The Rendezvous for the 
Weſtern Inſurrection was appointed within two Miles 
of Saliſbury, on the 11th of March, when the Judges 
were to hold the Aſſizes in that City; which Anticipa- 
tion of Time, ruined the whole Deſign, as Wagſtaff 
was never joined by many Gentlemen, who were in the 
Conſpiracy. Colonel Penruddeck, a Corniſb Gentleman, 
of great Fortune and Intereſt, with Captain Hugh Grove, 
— ſome other Gentlemen, aſſembled 200 Horſe, 
joined Wagſtaff at the Place appointed, and entered Sa- 
/;ſbury without Oppoſition. They feized the Judges, 
: and the Sheriff; whom Wagfaff was for hanging up 
re | inthe Market-place, with their Commiſſions about their 
1 Necks; which was oppoſed by 'Penruddack, and the 


other Country Gentlemen ; who found that the Inhabi- 
tants were afraid to join them after the King was pro- 
5 claimed ; and this obliged the Inſurgents to take the 
, Weſtern Route, where their Number increaſed to 400 
„ Horſe. Captain Luton Crook purſued them at the Head 
8 of a Troop of Horſe, and came up with them, on the 
15th of March, at South-Moulton in Devenſtire, when 
their Number was reduced to about 100, Who had laid 
down their Arms, and moſt of them were taken Priſo- 
ners z among whom were Colonel Penrudaoch, and Cap- 


a tain Grove; but Vagflaſt, Maſon, and Mymnpeſon, narrow - 

2 ly eſcaped abroad. Penruddeck and Grove were behead- 

undd at Exeter; when they ſhewed themſclves Men of in- 
SS x 


Vor. .* trepid 
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A. D. trepid Courage, and amazing Fortitude: Others were 
42685. hanged at Saliſury and Exeter; and many were tran. 


ported to the Weſt Indies. | 
THE Inſurrection in the North vaniſhed before it 


was put into Execution; and the Attempt of Sir Thoma; 


Harris in Shropſhire was laid aſide: Upon which, the 


Earl of Rocheſter, with great Difficulty, went over to the 


King at Treves, who returned to Cologne, where he or. 
dered Manning, one of his Domeſtics, to be ſhot for hold. 
ing a Correſpondence with Thurloe. 

CROMWELL had Intelligence ſoon enough to 


have quelled the late Commotions before they began, 


if he had not thought of reaping an Advantage from the 


| Fines and Forfeitures of the Conſpirators. The Priſons 


were filled with Royaliſts, among whom were the Lords 


Lindſay, Willoughby of Parham, Newport, Falkland, Can. 


den, and Lovelace ; with Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sit 
Fredrick Cornxvallis, Sir John Burlacey, and other eminent 


Gentlemen whom Cromwell ee The Lawyers 
prevailed on the Juries to beli 


eve that an Inſurrec- 
tion _ the Protector, was the ſame Thing as 
a Rebellion againſt a lawful Sovereign: While Cron- 


_ auell, with the Advice of his Council, made an Order 


to levy the tenth Part of the Royaliſts Eſtates, to ſup- 
Port the Charge of ſuch extraordinary Forces as he was 
obliged to keep up, on account of their turbulent and 
ſeditious Practices. 


Tus Protector had been very attentive to the Navy, 
and had equipped two large Fleets ; which amuſed all 


Europe with Conjectures concerning their Deſtination ; 


while Cromwell pretended, ** he fitted out his Fleet to 
guard the Seas, and reſtore England to its Dominion on BY 
| Difficulty in foreign Af. 
fairs was whether he ſhould make an Alliance with 
France or Spain; both of which he kept in Suſpence, Þ 


that Element.” His greateſt 


equally flattering them with Hopes of his Friendſhip; 
though he intended to amuſe Spain, and enter into a 
Treaty with Frauce; which was very impolitic, as it 
gave France an Opportunity of humbling the Houſe of 
Aufiria, and deſtroying the Ballance of Power. The 


Span 
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Haxi6 Miniſtry dreaded the xcientnent of Cromwel/ K. D. 
for the Murder of 4/cham at Madrid, and offered to aſ- 1555: 
' fiſt him in the Recovery of Calais from the French. This 
Was an advantageous Offer, of which Cardinal Maxarine 
was apprized, and tempted Cromwe!/ more by propoſing 
to aſſiſt him in the taking of Dunkirk from the Spaniards. 
| Dunkirk was.now a Place of more Importance than Calais; 


and Cromwell was afraid the French would pour an Army 
of Huguenots into England, if he refuſed their Friendſhip. 
The Spamards could give no Aſſiſtance to the King, as 


. they had no Proteſtant SubjeCts-; and could only ſerve 


him with Money; which Cremwe!/ thought of prevent- 
ing, by depriving them of ſome of their richeſt Settle- 


ments in America. He was the more inclined to a Breach 
with Spain, by the Advice of one Gage, a Prieſt, who had 


been long in America, and gave him ſuch a Relation of 
the Weakneſs, as well as of the Riches, of the Spaniards 
in thoſe Parts, that he concluded their Dominions wonld 
be an eaſy and important Conqueſt: By which he hoped 


to ſupply himſelf with ſuch a Treaſure, that his Govern- 


ment would be eſtabliſhed, without depending on a Par- 
liament for Money. . Beſides, as the Spaniards would 
never admit of a Peace with England, between the Tro- 
pics, he was in a State of War with them, as to Ame- 
rica, before he declared War againſt them in Europe: 
Therefore, as Peace was concluded with the Dutch, and 
negociating with the French, Cromwell came to the ſecret 
Reſolution of attacking the Spaniards ; and two Fleets 
were accordingly fitted out; the one under the Com- 
mand of Blade, to chaſtiſe the Inſolence of the Barbary 


Pirates, who frequently committed Depredations on the 


Engliſh Ships in the Medite-rarean : And the other was 


put under the Command of Pen, and Veuables, for the 
American Expedition. | ; 
THe Fleet under Pen conſiſted of Thirty Ships of 
War, with a great Number of Tranſports, and about 
3000 Land Forces on board, who were to be joined. by 
other Forces to be raiſed in the Plantations. ''The Ad- 
aural was aſſiſted by Vice- \dmiral God/on, and Rear Ad- 
nural Blagg ; but the _ Forces were under the ſæpe- 
2 * 
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A. D. rate Command of Venables, who acted as General; and, 
85. as is too commonly the Caſe, was far from having a I 
right Underflanding with the Admiral. The Fleet tail. 

ed from Portſmouth, on the 27th of December, 1655, and 

* arrived at Barbadoes on the 28th of January following; 
where the Admiral and General opened their Com. 
miſſions, by which they- were ordered to proceed to | 
Hiſpaniola, and take Poſſeſſion of St. Domingo, the Capital 

of that Iſland. The Land Forces were increaſed to 
10, 000 Men; and the Fleet arrived, on the 12th of 
* April, off Hiſpaniola; when Venables was for running di. 
5 

i 

ö 


rectly into the Harbour of St. Domingo; but was oppoſed 
by the Commiſſioners whom Cromwell had ſent as Spies 
over the Conduct of the Commanders; which ruined Þ 
the Expedition. At the Approach of the Engliſb Fleet, 
the ' Spaniards abandoned St. Domingo: But recovered 
from. their Fright, and returned to the Town, while 
Venables was landing his Men at a great Diſtance, and 
was eaſily repulſed, after making a fatiguing March Þ 
through the Woods, with the Lois of General Hain 
and above 600 Men. This Defeat obliged Venables to 
re-embark his Troops; and it was then reſolved o 
make an Attempt upon the Iſland of Jamaica, where 
they landed on the 4th of May, and ſeized the whol: | 
Iſland with little Oppoſition ; though great Difſentio Þ 
happened between the Commanders, the Soldien 
and Sailors. Pen and enables returned to England 
leaving Forteſcue and Godſon, to take care of Jamaica 
which made ample Amends for the Loſs ſuſtained in 
' Hiſpaniola ; and Cromævell took ſuch Care in ſendinÞ 
Troops and Coloniſts to his new Conqueſt, that it ſoo 
became a rich and flouriſhing Colony; which has ever 
- fince been conſidered by the Exgliſb, as a Seat of Com. 
merce, and a Source of Wealth; being the beſt Goven-Þ 
ment in all the Weſt Indies, and inferior to none unde 
the Britiſßs Dominion, except Ireland. Both Pen ani 
Venables were committed to the Tower as ſoon as thej 
fl arrived in England; from whence they were ſoap 
* releaſed, but never afterwards employed by Crone 
who laid the Miſcarriage at Hiſpaniola on them, for ne 
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glected his Inſtructions; though he was ſatisfied that A. D. 


Jamaica was the more valuable Acquiſition. | 1658. 


— —— 


Wrils Pen was diſtreſſing the Spaniards in America, 
B/ake had Orders to aſſiſt them in Europe. He obliged 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany to pay 60,000/7. for Da- 
mages ſuſtained in his Territories by the Exgliſß: And 
compelled the Dey of Agiers to enter into a Treaty of 
Peace with England. The Tuniſines deſpiſed his Power: 
But he burnt nine of their Ships of War in Porto Farino ; 


.and obliged them to ſubmit to his Terms. Yet he 


was ſo much of a Reman, that, after he had humbled 
the Inſolence of all the Barbary States, he ſollicited 
Cromwell for Pardon, as if he had exceeded his In- 
ſtructions. 

Tu Deſcent upon Hiſpaniola convinced the Spaniards 
that Cromabell was reſolved to make War upon them; 
and his Catholic Majeſty ſeat an Ambaſſador to Eng- 
land, to know upon what Terms Peace might be ob- 
tained. Cronrwell inſiſted, that the King of Spain ſhould: 
allow the Engliſh ©* a free Trade in all his American 
Dominions ; and aboliſh the Inquiſition :”* Upon which: 
the Spariards ſeized all the Exgliſß Effects in their Coun- 
try, and Hoſtilities were openly commenced. Spain 
declared War againſt England, and Blake was ordered 
to watch the Return of the Spari/p Plate Fleet: Where- 
by the Engliſb loſt the Spaniſb Trade, which was tranſ- 
ferred to the Dutch, and enabled them to repair their 
Loſſes ſuſtained in the late War. | 

Txt War with Spain was ſoon followed by a Peace 
with France, which was proclaimed at London on the 
23d of October; whereby the French King obliged him- 
ſelf, not to permit King Charles, his Brothers, or any 
of his Relations or Adherents, excepting the Queen- 
Mother, to remain in any Part of his Dominions. Ma- 
zarine was almoſt as much an Uſurper in France, at 
this Time, as Cromwell was in England: But ated more 
impolitic, by ſuffering the Juſtice, the Commerce, the 
Marine, and even the Finances of France, to languiſh 
and decay : While he not only acknowledged the Title 
of Cramꝛuell as Protector of England; but obliged the 
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A D Stewart Princes to quit the French Dominions : Though, 
36x55. às the ingenious Voltaire obſerves, France owed them an 
—— Aſylum, becauſe they were the Grandſons of Henry i 
the Fourth. | 
CHRISTIANA, Queen of Sweden, who admired || 
the Abilities of Cromacell, deſpiſed Royalty, and re- 
figned her Crown to her Nephew Charls Guſtavus: Þ| 
But, after Saweden had the Honour of preſerving the 
Liberties of the Germanic Body, and eſtabliſhing the 
Proteſtant Religion in the Empire, this Princeſs retired 
to Rome, and embraced the Romiſb Faith. Her Suc- F 
ceſſor alſo courted the Alliance of Cromabell, who ſent 
Mr. Robert Rolt as Envoy to the Court of Stockbolm, (ſ 
where the King ſhewed him greater Civilities than he 
did to any other Miniſter; and, to pleaſe Cromave//, 
revented his Brother, the Prince Adelpbus, from marry. | 
ing the young Princeſs Sophia, Daughter to the King of 
Bohemia, and Couſin-German to the King of England ; i 
who afterwards married the EleQor of Hanover, and in 
whoſe Right the Houſe of Brunſwick aſcended the 
Throne of Great-Britain. | 
Ir is remarkable, that few Princes ever bore their 
Character higher, upon all Occaſions, than Oliver Crom- 
acell, eſpecially in his Treaties with ſovereign Princes. 
| And it is a Thing without Example, that Cromwe/l,in this 
| League with France againſt Spain, would not allow 
| Lew;s the Fourteenth to call himſelf King of France, 
| but of the French: Whereas he took to himſelf not only 
| the Protector of Eagland, but likewiſe of France, This 
[if is mentioned in the Life of the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
1 written by Paffendbr , who was one of the beſt informed 
4 Hiſtorians of the Age; and who alſo ſays, what is ſtill 
11 more ſurpriſing, that in this Treaty the Protector had 
| his Name put before that of the French King. How- 
erer, this Treaty was the worſt Step that Cromabell ever 
| made, with Reſpe& to the Tranquility of Europe: For, 
as Ludkw obſerves, „this Confederacy was dearly 
| purchaſed on the Part of England, becauſe it deſtroyed 
f the Ballance of the two Crowns of France and Spain; 
if and a Foundation laid for the future Greatneſs — 4 
. renc 
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French, to the unſpeakable Prejudice of all Europe in A. D. 
eneral, and of the Engliſß Nation in particular, whoſe *555- - 
fatereſt it had been hitherto accounted to maintain that 
Equality as near as might be.“ To which may be 
added, what Lord Bolingbroke ſays, That Charles the 
Firſt was no great Politician, and yet he ſeemed to diſ- 
cern that the Ballance of Power was turning in Favour 
of France, ſome. Years before the Treaties of Meſipha- 
ha: That he refuſed to be neuter, and threatened to- 
take Part with Spain, if the French purſued the Deſign 
of belizging Dunkirk and Gravelin, according to a Con- 
cert tak n between them and the Dusch, and in Purſu- 
ance of a Treaty for dividing the Span; Low-Coun- 
tries, which Richlieu had negociated.”” The ſame Au- 
thor alſo, remarks, that Cromnve// either did not diſcern 
this Turn of the Ballance of Power, long afterwards 
when it was much more viſible; or, diſcerning it, he: 
was induced, by Reaſons. of private Intereſt, to act: 
againſt the general Intereſt of Europe. Cromwell joined 
with France againſt Spain ; and, though he got Jamaica 
and Dunkirk, he drove the Spaniards into a Necedity of 
making a Peace with France, that has diſturbed the 
Peace of the World almoſt fourſcore Years, and the 
Conſequences of which have well-nigh beggared in our 
Times, the Nation he enſlaved in his. | 
Tut Protector proceeded in an arbitrary Manner 
againſt thoſe. who conteſted his Authority : But one 
Cony, like another Hampden, refuſed to pay an extra- 
ordinary Tax ; and reminded Cromwell, how great an 
Enemy he had expreſſed himſelf to ſuch Grievancies ; 
and how he had declared, That all who ſubmitted- 
to pay illegal Taxes, were greater Enemies to their 
Country than they 'who impoſed them ; and that the 
Tyranny of Princes could never be grievous, but by 
the Tameneſs and _— of the People.”  Cromwelt 
committed Cony to Priſon, who brought his Habeas Cor- 
pus in the KGrg's-Bench, then called the Upper-Bench ; 
where Maynard, Tæuiſden, and Windham, being of Coun- 
eil for him, demanded his Liberty, both upon the Ille- 
gality of the Commitment, and of the Impoſition: For 
6 R 4 which 
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A. D. which they were committed to the Toxver by Cromavell, 
1655. who ſeverely reprimanded the Judges for ſuffering the 
| Liberty the Council had taken. The Judges humbly 
alledged the Law, and Magna Charta : But Cromavell 

told them, Their Magna Faria ſhould not controul his 
Actions.“ He turned off ſome of the Judges for not 
making the Law ſubſervient to his Will ; and took the 
Great Seal from Whitelock, Widdrington, and Len!hal, 

for not complying with his Pleaſure in the Court of 
Chancery : After which, he gave the Cuſtody of the 

Seal to Colonel Fiennes and Major Li/ſe : But made the 
ejected Commiſſioners Lords of the Treaſury. He en- 
tirely took away the Liberty of the Preſs; yet could 

not make the People forget they were once governed 

by Laws : So that, notwithſtanding his ſpecious Pre- 
tences to the contrary, Cromwell invaded and betrayed 

the Liberties of his Country, and ated a more tyran- 

1 nical and arbitrary Part than all the Kings of England 
| | together had done ſince the Norman Conqueſt. * 
| if As every Royaliſt was to pay the tenth Part of his 
Eſtate, Commiſſioners were appointed for the Valua- 

tion of ſuch Eſtates, who acted in a very arbitrary Man- 

ner all over the Kingdom; which occaſioned great 
Murmurs and Diſſentions. GCromwe// perceived his 
Syſtem of Government was defective, and attempted 

to remedy it, by dividing England and Males into thir- 

teen Diſtricts, or Cantons, which were to be governed 

by to many Officers, called Major-Generais, in the Na- 

ture of Prefects or Governors of Provinces ; who were 

to have the Government of the inferior Commiſſioners 

in every County, and were inveſted with almoſt abſo- 

lute Power, which they exerciſed with all the Tyranny 

of Ottoman Baſhaws over the unhappy Royaliſts, and 

at laſt obliged Croxxuel/ to reduce their Power within 
much narrower Bounds, | n of! 

A. Db. CROMWELL obliged the Duke of Savoy to ceaſe 
2656. his Perſecution of the Proteſtants in the Yaudois ; and 
protected the Huguenots at Niſines from the Reſent- 
ment of the French Monarch: While Lockhart was daily 
improving the Intereſt of Cromwell with Mazarine, and 
163647 eo” prevailing 
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prevailing upon him to act in Concert againſt the A. D. 
1657. 


Spaniards. 

A LaRGE Fleet ſet ſail from Port/mouth, in February, 
commanded by Blake and Montague, who were ordered to 
block up the Port of Cadiz, and intercept the Plate-Fleet, 
which was then or to Spain. The Englih Ad- 
mirals continued ſeveral Weeks on their Station : But 
were obliged to ſail to Wyers-Bay, in Portugal, for Sup- 
plies ; leaving Captain Szayner, with N e before 
Cadiz. On the 17th of September, Stayner perceived 
the Spaniſb Plate, Fleet, conſiſting of eight large Ships, 
which he immediately attacked, and in a few Hours 
ſpoiled the whole Fleet. The Exg/ took two Ships, 
run two aſhore, ſunk one, and burnt another, in which 


| the Marquis of Bajadex, Viceroy of Mexico, with his 
Ideft D 


Lady and e aughter, periſhed in the Flames. 
The Captors brought the two 1 they had taken to 
Portſmouth, where they landed the Bullion, to the Value 
of upwards of two Millions of Piaſtres, or 358,333 J. 
* 7 which was conveyed in Carts to London, as 


a Trophy of War: While Blake till continued in the 


Mediterranean, to diſtreſs the Navigation of the Sa- 
niards. 


Tu Protector, being now in the Meridian of his 


Glory, reſolved to call a Parliament, in Hopes of ob- 
taining the Title of King, and reſtoring the ancient 
Conſtitution. Writs were iſſued throughout the three 
Nations for Election of Members: But Cromwell exert- 
ed his utmoſt Endeavours to have only ſuch Perſons 
choſen as were well- affected to his Government; and 
his Council were to make themſelves Judges of their 
Qualifications, who 'arbitranly diſqualified about 100 
Members that were fairly returned. The new Parlia- 
ment met on the 17th of September, and choſe Sir Thyo- 
mas Widarington for their Speaker, The excluded 
Members complained to the Houſe, that the Soldiers 
had prevented them from taking their Seats : Upon 
which, the fitting Members paſſed a Vote that ren- 
dered the Parliament no better than an Appendix to the 
Council of State: Whil- the excluded Members ap- 

5 R 5 pealed 
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A. D. pealed to the People againſt the Violence of the Pro- 
1656. teftor, and the legality of the Parliament. The Houſe 
diſannulled the Title of Charles Stewart ; and approved 
of the War againit Spain, for which they granted Sup- 
plies. They paſſed ſome Bills for the Peace of the 
Public, and the Security of the Protector: As alſo 
others for the Advancement of Trade. 

A. D. CROMWELL aſpired to the Regal Dignity, which 
365”: met with the greateſt Oppofition from his principal 
Friends, particularly De/borough his Brother-in-Law, 
and Fleetwood his Son-in-Law ; who imagined this Ac- 
eeſſion of Power would exaſperate the People, and 
bring on his Ruin. The Protector became more po- 
ular than ever; ſhewing much Condeſcenſion to the 
Þrefbyterians, reat Reſpe& to the Nobility, and more 
Favour to the Royaliſts. He was jealous of the Power 
of the Major-Generals, who had ſo violently oppreſſed 
. the People, that another Form of Government ſeemed 
abſolutely neceſſary ; and, 'after Jen had roundly 
8 the Houſe, that Cm bell might be declared 
ing, a New Infirument of Government was drawn up, 
which was preſented to the Houſe, on the 23d of Fe- 
bruery, by Alderman Pack, one of the Members for the 

City of Lindon. bet BR 
Tuis Inſtrument was the Occafion of many Debates, 
which, on the 25th of Marth, ended in a Vote, that 
his Highneſs would be pleaſed to aſſume tie Name and 
Dignity of Arg of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” A 
Committee was appointed to wait upon Cromwell with 
2 Remonſtrance, intitled, “ The humble Petition and 
Advice of the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, now 
alſembled in Parliament of this Commonwealth. 
Many Conferences were held on this Subject; in which 
CGunatell ſeems to have copied the Conduct of Queen 
Elixabeth, when the Parliament addreſſed her to put 
the Qucen of Scotland to Death. Whitelock, Lord Brog- 
hil, Lenthal, and the Reſt of the Committee, ſtrongly 
Teprejented to. Crcmwell the Neceſſity of his aſſuming 
the Title of King: Which threw him into the utmoſt 
Dittraction, as he knew not what 10 determine. His 
| * Ambition 
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Ambition prompted him to accept the offered Crown: A. 


But the « ition of his Relations, and principal 2557. 
Friends, made him tremble. The Republicans 2d, 
« that if a King was neceſſary, they would have the 
e Heir to the Crown;”” and ſome of them even 
threatened to kill Cromwell! the Moment he accepted the 
Regal. Dignity: Befides, a Petition again his accept- 
ing the Kingſhip was carried on by Colonel Pride 
among the Officers, and preſented to the Parliament by 
Colonel Maſon. | A 
Tae Protector, therefore, ordered the Parliament to- 
attend him, on the 8th of May, in the Banguetting- 
Houſe, where he delivered a very artful Speech; and 
concluded, © That he could not undertake the Go- 
vernment with the Title of a King.” This Declara- 
tioa was very prudential ; as it was dangerous to ha- 
zard all the Power of a King, only for the Title: But 
many People were amazed at this Refuſal ; eſpecially 
2 Crown was actually made, and brought to White- 
Sven Moderation was to be rewarded by the Par- 
liament, who confirmed his Dignity of Protector, with: 
more Power than was annexed to it by the Council of 
Officers. This was done by a new Inſtrument, called 
The humble Petition and Advice, which conſiſted of eigh- 
teen Articles; whereby he had Power to nominate his 
Succeflor ; and to appoint a Honſe of Peers, not to 
exceed ſeventy in Number, nor to be under forty, and 
twenty-one to be a Quorum. He was ſolemnly and 
magnificently inaugurated into this high Office, on the 
26th of June, in Weſtminſier- Hall; where the Speaker 
inveſted him with a Robe of Purple Velvet lined with 
Ermines, delivered a Seeptre of Gold into his Hands, 
girt on his Sword, made a Speech to him, and gave 
him the Oath of Government: Whereby he ſwore, “ to 
maintain the true reformed Proteſtant Religion; and to 
endeavour the Maintenance and Preſer vation of the 
Peace and Safety, and juſt Rights and Privileges of the 
People; and govern * to Law.“ * 
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A. D. he went to the Houſe, paſſed ſome Bills, and put an 
1587. End to the Parliament. $4 20 
As Cromwell had attached himſelf to the Houſe of 
Bourbon, in Oppoſition to the Houſe of Auſtria, he con- 
firmed the Treaty of Peace, by a League offenſive and 
| defenſive againſt Spain, which was concluded at Paris 
| on the 13th of March; whereby it was agreed, that 
| Cromwell thould join 6000 Men with the French Army 
| to act againſt the Spari/o Netherlands : That Mardike 
| and Dunkirk ſhould be befieged ; and, when taken, de- 
| livered to the Engliſſ. Accordingly, 6000 new-raiſed 
| Men were ſent over to France, about the beginning of 
| June, under the Command of Sir. Jahn Reynolds, Com- 
miſſary-General of the Horſe in Ireland; who aſſiſted 
Marſhal Trenne in the Reduction of Sr. Venant and 
Mardike, The Engi/ were put in Poſſeſſion of the 
latter Place: But Reyne/as was ſuſpected of treating 
| with tke Royalifls, and was recalled to England. He 
was drowned in his Paſſage; and Lockhart had the 
| chief Command of the Eng/j/b Forces in France, with 
| which he wanted to lay. Seige to Dunkirk, while the 
| French knew it was their Intereſt to poſtpone that Un- 
| dertaking. BR | 
| Tae Emperor of Germany was dead; and Cromavell 
| has been ſuſpected of aſpiring to the Imperial Dignity, 
| by his Intereſt-with Sweden and France: But the Peace 
between Sweden and Denmark obliged him to relinquiſh 
this unaccountable Project, in which he was privately 
oppoſed by Mazarine. In the mean Time, the King 
of England entered into an Alliance with Spain, and re- 
tired to Briges; where he prevailed on four Euglißb, 
Scotch, and /rifþ Regiments to deſert from the French: 
While Mazarine ſignified to the Duke of York, and the 
Engliſh Royaliſts, that they muſt withdraw out of the 
Dominions of France. 1 . 
WriLE Cremwell rendered himſelf formidable at 
Home, Blake: was endeayouring to advance the Fame 
of England abroad. This great Admiral was-in wait 
for the Return of another Spazi/s Plate-Fleet, which he 
was determined to intercept, if they were even my 
under 
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under the Protection of De Ruyter, and convoyed under A. py 
Dutch Colours. Blake had Intelligence that the Spaxi/h 1657. 
Fleet was ſailed to the Canaries, and had put into the * 
Bay of Sancta Crux, in the Iſland of 7 eneriffe, till the 
Engliſh Fleet ſhould depart from Cadiz : Upon which, 

ke ſailed to Sanda Crux, and arrived there on the 2oth 

of April, The Spaniſo Fleet was commanded by Don 
Diego Diagues; conſiſting of fix Galeons, richly laden, 

and ten other Ships of leſſer Burden, which were 
moored to the Land, and well defended by Forts and: 
Batteries. Blake knew they had carried their rich Ef- 

fects on Shore: Yet was determined to deſtroy their 
Ships; which he moſt amazingly effected, to the infinite 

Loſs of the Spaniards ; though . 6 Engliſh had only for- 
ty-eight Men killed, and 120 wounded. The Admiral 
received a Jewel of 500 J. Value from Cromwell, for 

this Service : But he died of a Fever, on the 17th of 
Auguſt, in the 59th Year of his Age, as the Fleet was 
entering Plymouth-Sound ; and his Body was interred 

in Ve/tzunſter-Abbey, with great funeral Pomp, at the 
public Expence ; for the Death of thys gallant Man 
could not be too much honoured, as his Life was a 
continued Scene of Glory to his Country. 

Tas Protector aſſumed the Dignity, though he re-A. D. 
fuſed the Title of King ; having his Yeomen of the 1558. 
Guard, Lord-Chamberlain, Maſter of the Horſe, and 
other Officers of State. He alſo ſeemed to aim at the 
Security of his Family, by marrying his Daughters to 
Perſons of Diſtinction; and rendering his Sons amiable 
to the People : While he diſmiſſed Lambert and ſome 
others, whom he had Cauſe to diſtruſt, from their Em- 
ployments; for he had great Reaſon to be apprehenſive 
of Conſpiracies from the . diſappointed Sectariſts. He 
had created ſeveral Lords, and made a great Number 
of Knights; out of which he projected to give his new 
Houſe of Lords all the Weight and Splendor of an Eng- 

k/þ Houſe of Peers. 4 

Tus Parliament met, on the 2oth of January, con- 
fiſting of two Houſes, purſuant to the ſecond Article of 
The bumble Petition and Advice, Cromwell would not 
| venture 
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4. D. venture to call his intended Houſe of Peers by that 
1653. Name : But called it the Other Houſe, which was com- 


= of fifty-eight Members, among whom were the 

arls of Mulgrave, Warwick, Manchefler, and Cafils ; 

the Lords Say and Seale, Falconbridge, Howard, Wharton, 
Zæuert, Lifle, and Broghil. The Protector opened this 
Parliament with all the State of the ancient Monarchs : 
But the ancient Nobility refuſed to fit in the Upper- 
Houſe; becauſe ſome of the Members were of very 

mean Extraction. The Commons received their ex- 
cluded Members; by which Means the Enemies of 
Cromwell had a Majority in the Houſe, who were ſo 
refractory to all his Meaſures, that he ſent for them to 
the Upper-Houſe, on the 4th of February, when he told 
them, „he would have been glad to have hved under 
his Woodſide, to have kept a Flock of Sheep, rather 


than undertook ſuch a Government as this was: That 


there were not conſtituted hereditary Lords, nor heredi- 
tary Kings: That there were Deſigns upon the Army 
to make them play the King of Scotland's Game, who 
had an Army ready to invade Enghand; and that ſome 
in the Houſe were preparing to aſſiſt htm :** For which: 
Reaſons, he diſſolved them m a very bold and peremp- 


tory Manner. 


r was not without Reaſon that Cromwel/ ſpoke of 
a Conſpiracy forming in England in Favour of the King. 
Pamphlets were publiſhed againſt the Protector, parti- 
cularly one, intitled“ Killing no Murder ;” which gave 
him great Inquietude, as his Perſon grew every Day 
more deteſtable to the People, and as he was ſullenly 
ferved by his beſt Friends : So that he was ſupported 
only by the Army, filled with Fanatics and Enthuſiaſts, 
who imagined the Time was come to erect a Fiſth- 


Monarchy, or the Reign of Jeſus Chriſt upon Earth. 


Taz King was encoutaged to believe the Royaliſts 
were ripe for an Inſurrection, and afſembled ſome Forces 
on the Coaſt of Flanders to make a Deſcent in England. 
The Marquis. of Ormond came to London to concert 
Meaſures with the principal Conſpirators; who were, 


Mr. John Mordaunt, Brother to the Earl of * 


reren 
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Sit Henry Slingſby, a rich and 1 Gentleman in the A. D. 
County of York; and Dr. 
Church of Exg/and. But Cromwell had ſuch a Multi- 
plicity of Spies, that he diſcovered the whole Conſpi- 
racy, before it was put in Execution. The principal 
Conſpirators, and many others all over the Kingdom, 
were ſuddenly ſeized and impriſoned. 4 High Court of 
Juſtice was erefted for the Trial of the Criminals ; 
where ſeveral Perſons were condemned ; and, on the 
Sth of June, Sir Henry Sling ſby, and Dr. Hewet, were 
beheaded on Tower-Hil/: Though Mrs. Claypole, the 
Protector's favourite Daughter, uſed all her Intereſt 
with her Father to ſave the DoRor's Life; which 
Denial gave her ſo much Affliction, that it was reported 
to haſten her Death, and her Loſs to haſten the th 
of the Protector. Three other Perſons: were hanged_ 
and quartered : But Cromwell pardoned the reſt, that 
he might not multiply the Number of his Enemies. 
 CROMWELLT was not contented with the Poſſeſſi- 
on of Mardike, which the Spaniards, aſſiſted by the Duke 
of York with 2000 Engliſb and Triſh, had unſucceſsfully 
attempted to retake. This might have fatisfied his 
Glory ; but Cromwell was not to be pleaſed, till he got 
Poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, which the French were as unwill- 
ing to put into his Hands. However, the Genins of 
Cromwell had the Aſcendancy over the Artifices of Ma- 
zarine, whoſe Politics he deſpiſed and derided. At laſt, 
the important * of Dunkirk was undertaken, on the 
zd of June, by Marſhal Turenne and Lockhart by Land;. 
while the Engliſßs Fleet, commanded by Godſon, blocked 
it up by Sea. Don John,. the Governor of the Nether. 
lands, came to raiſe the Siege, with the Prince of Con- 


de, and the Duke of York, who brought a conſiderable 


Body of Engliſb into the Spaniſh Service. Marſhal Tu- 
renne, and Lockhart, reſolved to fight the Enemy; and, 
after an obſtinate Battle, defeated them at Dune: After 


Which, Dunkirk ſurrendered on the 26th of June, and 


was given up to the Eg by the French King, pur- 

fuant to his Treaty with Cromwell, who placed à ſtrong 

Garriſon in it, and made Lockhart the 2 | 
Taus 


wet, a Minifter of the 1638. 
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A. D. Trvs Cromwell re-eſtabliſhed the Exgliſb on the Con- 
1658. tinent ; and put them in a Condition to make themſelves 
Maſters of both Sides of the Channel, which had been 


deſpaired of ſince the Loſs of Calais, in 1558, The 
Count 4 EHrades, the French Governor of Dunkirk, be- 
fore it fell into the Hands of the Spariards, in a Letter 
to Mazarine, dated the 5th of February, 1652, informed 
him, that Cromwell had offered to give him two Milli. 
ons; as alſo to furniſh fifty Men of War, and 15000 
Soldiers to act againſt Spain, and all the Enemies of 


France, if Dunkirk was put into his Hands. But, in 


1662, King Charles the Second very impolitickly ſold 
this important Place to the French, for only five Mil- 
lions of Livres. e eee 

Lorp Falconbridge was ſent on an extraordinary Em- 


baſſy to the Court of France, where he was treated with 


as much Magnificence as if he had been a Sovereign 
Prince: And ſoon after the Duke of Cregui was ſent 
by the French Monarch, with a ſplendid Retinue, Am- 
baſſador to England. But this was no more than a 
Matter of Form, by way of Compliment between 
Cromwell and Lewis the Fourteenth. | 
CROMWELL was apprehenſive of a Conſpiracy, 
formed by ſome of the Fifth-Monarchy Men, to over- 
throw him and his Government ; but he diſcovered and 
apprehended the Conſpirators, among whom were Ven- 
ner, Gray, Gowlet, Hopkins, Aſpten, and others, who 
were impriſoned in the Gate-Houſe at Weſtminſler ; 
their Lives being ſpared at this Time, to create Diſ- 
turbance, and their own Deſtruction, after the Re- 

ſtoration. 
Tn Protector ſpent immenſe Sums of Money in main- 
taining his Spies, which reduced him to ſuch Neceſſity, 
that he intended to call another Parliament in O#ober, 
with a View af obtaining Money to anſwer his Expen- 
ces ; but Death put an End to all his future Schemes, 
He was ſo much afraid of being aſſaſſinated, that he 
conſtantly wore a heavy Coat of Mail under his wear- 
ing Apparel; and found himſelf, like D:ony/as, no bet- 
ter than a ſplendid Wretch ſurrounded with Misfor- 
* tunes. 
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tones. He had loſt his favourite Daughter and moſt A. D. 
intimate Friends; which induced him to have Recourſe 1658. - 
to intemperate Drinking with ſome of his inferior Of- 
ficers. He grew ſo ſuſpicious of Danger, that he was 
at laſt very difficult of Acceſs : And Biſhop Burnet ſays, 
Alt was generally believed, that his Life, and all his 
Arts, were exhauſted at once; and that, if he had lived 
much longer, he could not have held Things together.“ 
He was ſeized with the Gout in his Foot, which ſhifted- 
into his Body; and, on the 24th of Auguſt, he was 
afflicted with a tertian Ague, He was removed fr 
Hanpton-Court to White-Hall, where he grew delirious, 
and expired, on the 3d of September, when there hap- 
pened one of the moſt violent Storms of Wind that 
ever had been known. His Body was privately re- 
moved from White-Hall to Somerſet-Houſe, where it lay 
in State, 'till the 23d of November, when it was moſt 
ſolemnly and magnificently carried to Veſtminſter Abbey, 
and interred in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, among the 
Bodies of the Kings and Queens of Enp/and : But in 
1660 the Body of Cromwell was taken out of the Grave, 
and buried under TJyburn. However, ſome ſay, that his 
Body was only depoſited in Vgſiminſter-Abbey as to out- 
ward Appearance ; being, in Reality, carried below 
Bridge in a Leaden Coffin, and thrown into the Thames: 
While others affirm, it was buried in Na/eby-Field, pur- 
& fuant to his own Order. ts Wi | 
* Tuvs the famous Oliver Cromwell,” after performing 
ſo many great Actions, and being expoſed to ſo man 
Perils, Plots, and Conſpiracies, died quietly in his Bed, 
in the ſixtieth Year of his Age; five Years, four 
Months, and fourteen Days, after the Diſſolution of 
the Long Parliament; four Years, eight Months, and 
eighteen Days, after he had been declared Protector 
by the Inflrument of Government; and but one Year, 
three Months, and nine Days, after his being confirmed 
in that Office by the Humble Petition and Advice. 

Doctor Wekwood ſays, It is obſervable, that as 
the Ides of March were equally fortunate and fatal to 
Julius Cz/ar, another famous Invader of the a" 

| * 
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of, his Country; ſo was the third of September to Oliver 
Cromwell ; for on that Day he was born; on that Day 
he fought the three great Battles of Mar/on- Moor, Mor. 
ecfter, and Dunbar; and on that Day he died,” But 


the Doctor was miſtaken in two Inſtances : For Crom.. Þ 
"well,yas born at Huntingdon on the 25th of April 1599 


and the Battle of Mar/ton-Moor was fought on the 2d 
of Fuly 1644 : Though it ſhould be obſerved, he opened 
his;firſt Parliament on the 3d of September, notwithſtand- 
ing it was the Lord - Day. 


»  OZIVER CROMWELL was ſomewhat corpu- 


lent; with a ſtrong and manly Aſpect ; having an 
active healthful Conſtitution, able to endure the greateſt 
Toil and Fatigue, which enabled him to encounter ſo 


many Difficulties. 


Ir being as natural a Curioſity to know the Cha- 
racter of a fortunate Uſurper, as of a lawful King; it 


may be proper to ſay ſomething more of the Character 


of Oliver Cromwell ; who was certainly a great Man; 
and Poſterity might have paid a juſt Homage to his 
Memory, if he had not embrued his Hands in the 
Blood of his Prince, or had not uſurped upon the Li- 
erties of his Country. / 


Tux Name of the Family from whence the Protector 


was deſcended, was not originally Cromwe/l/, but Wil- 
liams. Mergan Willems, Son and Heir of William, of a 


very ancient Family in Wales, married a Siſter of the 
famous Thomas Lord Cromwell, who was made Earl. of 
Eher, and Vicar-General, in the Reign of Henry the 


Eighth. By her he had a Son named Richard, who was 
Kn 


hted by King Henry, and took the Name of his | 


Uncke Cromauell; though he kept the Arms of William. 
Sir Richard Cromwell married Frances Daughter and Co- 
heireſs of Sir Thomas Metrfyn ; and, upon the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Monaſteries, obtained moſt of thoſe Lands 
in. Huntingdonſhire ; which was the firſt Occaſion of this 
Family ſetling in that County. He had a Son named 
Henry, who was Knighted by Queen Elizabeth, and 
married Joan Daughter of Sir Ralph Warren ; upon 


which he made his chief Seat on the Ruins of a Hen 
| 0 
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of Nuns at Hinchingbrook. He had Sir Oliver, and 
ve other Sons; the ſecond of which was Mr. Robert 
Cromwell, who married the Daughter of Sir Richard 
8 $:-2ward, and was the Father of the Protector. ' 
S Trvs it appears, that Oliver Cromwell was a Gentle- 
man by Birth: But, though he was bred up for ſome . 
Time at the Univerſity of Cambridge, he was little of a 
Scholar. When the Civil Wars broke out he joined 
the Parliament, and aQted as Captain of Horſe. He 
was forty:two Years of Age before he appeared as a 
Soldier; nor is it known how he ſpent his Time before 
he was thirty-five ; though it is reported he followed 
the Buſineſs of a Brewer, He ſignalized himſelf ſo 
much by his Intrepidity, and his Reputation increaſed 
to ſuch a Degree, that he ſoon became Major General, 
then Lieutenant-General under Fairfax, and at laſt his 
g Succeſſor, He was Maſter of an extraordinary Ge- 
nius, and of the moſt refined Policy; having a great 
Spirit, a ſurprizing Sagacity, and a moſt magnanimous , 
Reſolution. Lord Clarendon ſays, He muſt have had 
a wonderful Underſtanding in the Natures and Hu- 
mours of Men, and as great a Dexterity in applying 
them, who, from a private and obſcure Birth, on 5 
Jef a good Family, without Intereſt or Eſtate, Alliance 
or Friendſhip, cauld raiſe himſelf to ſuch a Height, and 
compound and knead ſuch oppofite and contradictory 
Tempers, Humours, and Interefts; into a Conſiſtence 
chat contributed to his Defigns, and to their own De- 
ſtruction; whilſt himſelf inſenſibly powerful 
enough to cut off thoſe by whom he had climbed, in 
the Inſtant that they projected to demoliſh their own. 
Building.” To view him in his Government after he. 
was Protector, and compare it with thoſe of the two 
laſt Kings, there will appear a very great Diſparity, 
with Regard to the Glory and Reputation of the Eng- 
if Nation. James the Firſt, and Charles the Firſt, 
ſeemed to have ſtudied how to diſgrace the Engh/b 
Name: Whereas Cromwell, in the Space of four or 
tre Years, carried the Glory of his Nation as far as 
POS | poſlible, 
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poſſible, and in that Reſpe& he was not inferior to 
Queen Elizabeth; being equally dreaded by Franc, 


Spain, and the United Previnces ; as alſo by the States 


of Italy and Barbary ; while his Friendſhip was folli- 
cited by the reſt of the principal Powers of Europe. 
Hz was certainly ambitious to a very high Degree, 
which made him guilty of many AQs of Cruelty, and 
diſregardful of the Conſtitution: But his Enemies al- 
low, that he performed many great and laudable 
Things to the Honour and Advantage of the Nation, 
Coke acknowledges, © That, by Blake, he more hum- 
bled and ſubdued the Algerine, Tripoli, and 1 wnis Pi- 
rates, than ever any before or fince did: That // . 
minſi-+-Hall was never repleniſhed with more learned 
and upright Judges than by him; nor was. Juſtice, 
either in Law or Equity, in civil Caſes, more equally 
diſtributed, where he was not a Party : That he out- 
vied the beſt of our Kings, in rendering, our Laws to 
the Subject in the Engl; 8 For though Edward 
the Firſt permitted Pleading in the E:g// Tongue, yet 
he went no farther : Whereas Cromwell rendered not 
only the Pleadings, but Practice, and Laws themſelves, 


into Engliſß. The ſame Author obſerves, ** That | 


though he played the Fool in making War with Spain, 
and Peace with France; yet he made a more advanta- 
geous Treaty of Commerce for the Engh/fo with France, 


than before they had: And hat, though he joined his N 


Forces with the French againſt the Spaniards, yet he re- 
ſerved the Sea-Towns, conquered from the Spaniardi, 


to himſelf; thereby to be Arbitrator over the French, | 
as well as Spaniards, when he pleaſed.” This Alliance 


with France againſt Spain was the molt impolitic Ste 

he ever took in foreign Affairs: But Sir William Temp 

endeavours to mitigate the Cenſures paſt. upon him on 
that Account, by ſaying, ©* That, when the French 
made ſuch a Progreſs in Flanders, Cromavell ſoon per- 
ceived the Ballance turned, and was grown too heavy on 
the French Side : Whereupon, he diſpatched a Gentle- 


man privately to Madrid, to propoſe there a Change of 


his Treaty with France, into one with Spain; by * 
̃ a 
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he would draw his Forces over into their Service, and 
make them 10,000, to be continually recruited, upon 
Condition their firſt Action ſhould be to beſiege Calais, 
and, when taken, to put it into his Hands. That the 
Perſon ſent upon this Errand, was paſſed the Pyrenees, 
when he was overtaken by the News of CromwelPs 
Death: Whereupon, Mazarine having not only loſt his 
ſtrongeſt Support in Flanders; but obſerved, how his 
Deſign would never be ſerved by any Meaſures he 


could take with England, however it ſhould be governed, 


reſolved upon a Peace with Spain, and made it at the 
Pyrenees.” Lord Bolingbroke blames Cromwell for oblig- 
ing the Spaniards to throw themſelves into the Arms of 
France : But ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion with 
Sir William Temple: For his Lordſhip ſays, © There is 
a Tradition, I have heard it from Perſons who lived in 
thoſe Days, and I believe it came from Thurhe, that 
Cromwell was in Treaty with Spain, and ready to turn 
his Arms againſt France when he died. If this Fact 
was certain, continues his Lordſhip, as little as I ho- 
nour his Memory, I ſhould have ſome Regret that he 
died ſo ſoon. But, whatever his Intentions were, we 
mult charge the Pyrenean Treaty, and the fatal Conſe- 
quences of it, in a great Meaſure, to his Account. The 


_ "Spaniards abhorred the Thought of marrying their In- 


fanta to Lexwis the Fourteenth. It was on this Point 
that they broke the Negociation Lionne had begun: 
And if they reſumed it afterwards, and offered the 
Marriage they had before rejected, Cromwe/Ps League 


. With France was a principal Inducement to this Altera- 


tion of their Reſolutions.” However, his maintainin 


the Honour of the Nation in all foreign Parts, gratifie 


the Temper which is very natural to the Engh/b : And 


his Attempt upon 5. Domingo was the only Action of 


War in which he failed. | | | 

As for his private Qualities : Though Cromwell was 
brave in his Perſon, yet he was wary in his Conduct; 
for, from the Time he was firſt declared Protector, he 
always wore a Coat of Mail under his Cloaths, His 
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Converſation among his Friends was very diverting an 
familiar; but reſerved and grave in Public. He wy 
Iparing in his Diet; though ſometimes he would drink 
freely. He was moderate in all other Pleaſures ; and 

free from the Appearance of Immoralities, eſpecially 
after he came to make a Figure in the World, He 
- generally affected a Plainneſs in his Cloaths : But in 
them, as well as in his Guards and Attendants, he ap. 
. . with Magnificence upon public Occaſions. N. 
Man was ever better ſerved, nor took more Pains to be 
fo. As he was ſtrict and ſevere to his Enemies, ſo waz 
. he kind and beneficent to his Friends. If he came to 
hear of a Man fit for his Propoſe, though never ſo 
- Obſcure, he ſent for him, and employed him; Suiting 
the Employment ta the Perſon, and not the Perſon. to th 
Employment : Upon which Maxim in his Government 
his Succeſs, in a great Meaſure, depended. He loved 
Men of Wit; and was ſuch an admirer of Muſic, as to 
entertain the moſt ſkillful of that Science in his Pay and 
Family: Beſides, he reſpected all Perſons that excelled 
in any Art; and would procure them to be ſent or 

brought to him. Though he was imperfect even in 
the Latin Language, he was very well read in the Gree 

and Roman Hiſtories : But he ſtudied Men more than 
Books in his Government; ſo that his Turn was ſerved 
in all Offices. He had ſuch an abſolute Command 
over all his Paſſions, that he could ſuit bis Carriage 
to all Companies and Occaſions. He cov'd be ſevere Þ 
in his Wit, and droll in his Reſentment . For, having Þ 
wrote a Letter to General Monk in Scotland relating to 
the Government, he ſubjoined this Poſtſcript,” which 
indeed was the Occaſion of the Letter: There be 
that tell me, that there is a certain cunning Fellow in 
Scotland, called George Monk, who is ſaid to lie in wait 
there to introduce Charles Stewart ; I pray uſe your Di- 
ligence to apprehend him, and ſend him up to me.“ 
The Actions of Monk ſoon after juſtified the Suſpicion 
of Cromwell. 

Tus were the Virtues and ſhining Qualities of 
 Cromavell : But he has been charged with es and 

| mper- 
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Imperfections :'b ſeizing a Government to which he 
had no Right; by maintaining-his Authority with an 
exceſſive Diſſimulation; and by putting many of his 
ptivate Enemies to Death, without any Regard to the 


Laws of England. The Queſtion is, Whether it was 
not better for Cromawwel/ to aſſume the Government, 


*;, 


than relinquiſh the State to a fatal Anarchy, when it 


would have been impoſlible for him to have effected 


the Reſtoration of the King, if he had been inclined to 
have ated with ſo much Virtue, Loyalty, and Mode- 
ration ? The Confuſion which prevailed .in. England, 


ſoon after the Death of Cromavell, clearly ſhews the 


Neceſſity of this Uſurpation : And, as to the two other 


Charges, they are brought againſt him by his known 


Enemies, the Republicans and Royaliſts, both of whom 
he greatly diſguſted by uſurping the ſovereign Power ; 
while he offended the Preſbyterians by diſſolving the 
Long Parliament. However, he can never be excuſed 
for the Death of King Charles the Firſt, to which he 
contributed as far as he was able, and which will be an 
indelible Blot upon his Memory. In a Word, ſays 
Lord Clarendon, as he was guilty of many Crimes, 
F K which Damnation is denounced, and for which 
ell-Fire is prepared; ſo he had ſome good Qualities 
which have cauſed the Memory of ſome Men in all 
Ages to be celebrated; and he will be looked upon, by 

Poſterity, as a brave wicked Man.” 7. 
OLIVER CROMWELL was married to Elizabeth 
the Daughter of Sir James Bourchier, by whom he had 
three Sons; Oliver, Richard, and Henry. The firſt died 
young: Richard ſucceeded his Father in the Protector- 
ſhip : And Henry was Lord-Lieutenant of Jre/and,—The 
Protector Oliver had alſo four Daughters: Bridget, who 
was firſt married to Lieutenant-General reton, and af- 
terwards to Lieutenant-General Fleetwood : Elizabeth, 
married to John Claypole of Nortbamptonſbire, Eſq; Mafter 
of the Horſe to Oliver; but this favourite Daughter 
died a little before her Father: Mary, married to Tho- 
mas Lord Viſcount Fakonbridge ; afterwards created Earl 
by King William: And Frances, who was firſt married 
=_ 
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to the Honourable Robert Rich, Eſq; Grandſon and Her 
to the Earl of Warwick ; and afterwards to Sir Ju 
Ruffel of Chippenham.” They were all Ladies of prex 
Len , aig ; and all of them Friends to the uy. 
happy Royaliſts. * II 
In 1655, Cromwell introduced the Jews again int 
England, 370 Years after they had been expelled by 
Edward the Firſt, and gave them Liberty to build: 
Synagogue ; for which they paid him a Confiderati 
of 200,0007. The ſame Year, a Committee of Trade 
was appointed, for the Improvement and Regulation of 
the Trade and dr wer of the Commonwealth; 
Which was an Eſtabliſhment of ſuch Importance that 
it was continued in the ſucceeding Reigns. In 1656, 
one Nayler,. a frantic Enthuſiaſt, was convicted by the 
Parliament of Blaſphemy, and of perſonating Jeſus 
Chriſt; for which he was puniſhed with great Severity, 
In 1658, a large Whale came up the Thames as far a 
Greenwich. And the Crown Pieces coined that Year by 
the Protector were the firſt milled Money that had a 
Inſcription upon the Rim; which was ſo inimitabl 
rformed, that thoſe Pieces have been preſerved a 
choice Medals in the Cabinets of the Curious. 


Asrixixe Cromærell gave the Nation Law; 
And kept the Belgic Lion ſtill in Awe: 
Then, on the 'Spaniard;, are his Thunders hurl'd ; 
And England's Fleet, rules the Columbian World. 
Jamaica falls, to Pen, an eaſy Prey; © 
No more to own the cruel Spaniard's Sway : . 
Their Fla, too, deftroy'd by glorious Blake, 
-i Fills them with Terror of another Dralle. 
While haughty Tunit, and the rude Cor/arrs, 
Tremble on 4fric's Shore, when Blake appears. 
ENGLAND, impolitickly, join'd with France, 
Jo humble Spain, and Gallic Pride advance. 
« - Dunkirk was conquer d; Cromabell held the Town; 
Envious that France ſlibuld keep it for her own : 
And, England's Charlts had far more nobly reign'd, 
If he had never ſold, what Cromwell gain'd. 
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SCOTLAND, by Monk, is in Subjection held: 
And Ireland's Papiſts are, by Fleetwood, quell'd. 
While England vainly Inſurrections tries; 
And brave Penruddoct, ſor his Monarch, dies. 
The bold Uſurper dares to rule alone, 
Without a Parliament, without a Crown - 
In thirteen Diſtricts, cantons out the Realm; 
Each with a Petty-Tyrant at its Helm. 

He, who had bray'd the War's ſevereſt Rage; 
And ſcap'd the Dangers of a bloody Age; 
Finds all his Pow'r too impotent, to ſave 
A Tyrant, when Death ſummons to the Grave. 
Tuvus, ſome fierce Comet glitters in the Skies, 
Tremendous, *till its baleful Splendor dies. 
Perdition on thy Head ! See, bluſhing, Fame, 
Led on by Truth, diſowns her Cromwe/Ps Name, 


Vor. U. S "RICHARD 
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RICHARD CROM WELL, be 
Second PROTECTOR, from 16 58, to 


1659. 


LIVER CROM#ELL, like Dionyſus the Elder 
of Syracuſe, died in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the 
ſovereign Power; though diſguiſed under another Name; 
and left it to a Son who had neither Heart nor Abilities 
to keep it. Richard Cromnvell loſt his Power like the 
younger Dionyſius; and what Timoleon of Corinth was to 
the — Tyrant of Sracuſe, General Monk was to 
the ſecond Protector of England. Pbilip of Macedon 
aſked the expelled Diomſius, when he was reduced to 
be a Schoolmaſter in Corinth, © Why he did not keep 
up the Power which his Father left him? Dionyſius 
anſwered, © That his Father indeed leſt him his Go- 
vernment, but not his Fortune.“ And it is remarka- 
ble, that the Prigce of Conti put much the ſame Queſtion 
to the expelled Richard Crommuell, when he ſecreted 
himſelf in France; who might have made the iame 
Anſwer. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, like Henry the Second,“ 
ſhould have had ſuch a Succeſſor as himſelf, to finiſh what 
he had ſo ably begun: But two ſuch great Men are not 
commonly found ſo near one another, nor often in the ſame 
Ave. For, near two Years together after his Death, the Go- 
vernment of England underwent various Shapes; till, in 
the End, all theſe Convulſions co-operated to turn the 
Nation again upon its true and ancient Baſis. The 
Genius of the Kingdom returned to its natural Biaſs: 
For Monarchy was ſo much interwoven with the Laws, 
Cuſtoms, and the firſt Threads of the Exgliſb Conſtitu- 

tion, 
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tion, that it was altogether impoſlible it could be ever A. D. 


4 6 * 
eradicated. 1639. 


Trex late Protector, by the Inſtrument called, The 
Humble Petition and Advice, was impowered to nominate 
his Succeſſor in the Government : But it is not quite 
certain that he made Uſe of ſuch Authority, nor who 
he intended for the Succeſſion. Some think, his In- 
tention was, that his Son Henry ſhould fncceed him; 
becauſe he had more Abilities than his Brother, and 
had acted with great Spirit and Prudence in Ireland, 
Others are of Opinion, that the Protector appointed his 
Son- in Law Fleetauood for his Succeſſor; as he had the 
greateſt Influence among the Army: But that the Will 
was burnt by Lady Falconbridge, before it was ſeen by 
Fletword, However, an Hour after the Death of O. 
wer, his Son Richard was declared by the Privy-Coun- 
cil ſor his Succeſſor in the Protectorate. Fleetaword re- 
linquiſhed his Right; end the next Day Richard was 
proclaimed Protector of the Commonwealth of England. 
Scotland, and Ireland; in the — remarkable Form 
of Words:“ Whereas it hath pleaſed Almighty God, 
in his Providence, to take out of this World, the moit 
ſerene and renowned Ohiwer, late Lord Protector of this 
Commonwealth: And bis Highneſs having in his Lib 
Time, according to The humble Petition and Advice, v8 - 
CLARED and APPOINTED the moſt noble and illuſtricus the 
Lord RicuarD, eldeſt Son of his ſaid late Highneſs, to 
SUCCEED him in the Government of theſe Nations: We, 
therefore, of the Privy-Council ; together with the Lord- 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London; the Officers 
of the Army; and Numbers of other principal Gen- 
tlemen, do now hereby, with one full Voice and Cor-' 
{ent of Tongue and Heart, publiſh and declare the ſaid” 
noble, illuſtrious Lord Richard, to be rightfully Pro- 
tector of this Commonwealth; to whom we acknow- 
ledge all Fidelity and conſtant Obedience, according to 
Law, and the ſaid Humble Petition and Advice. The. 
ſame Proclamation was made in all the principal Towns 
of the three Kingdoms; and Addreſſes of Congratula- 
tion were preſented to Richard from all Parts, figned 
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A. D. by many Thouſands, with Aſſurances, that they would 
1752 hazard their Lives and Fortunes in his Support. There 
were ninety Addreſſes from Counties, Cities, and Bo- 
roughs: And the like Compliment was paid by all the 
Regiments, without Exception: But Experience has 
ſhewn, that Sincerity does not always accompany ſuch 
Addreſſes. | 

ArTEeR the voluntary Reſignation of Fleetwood his 
Brother-in-Law, of Deſborougbh his Uncle, and all the 
Officers of the Army, as well Republicans as Preſbyte- 
rians, the new Protector ſeemed to have nothing to 
fear from England: While his Brother Henry, who was 
Lord-Lieutenant in Ireland; General Monk, who com- 
manded in Scotland; and Lockhart, Governor of Dun- 
Art, warmly declared for his Government. This 
Unanimity in England occaſioned the foreign Princes 
and States, in all their Addreſſes to Richard, to treat 
= with the ſame Reſpect as they had done his Fa- 

er. | 
Tu new Protector had led a private Life, during the 
greateſt Part of his Father's Government : But, towards 
the latter End of it, he was ſent for to Court, made 
one of the Privy-Council, and choſen Chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Oxford. Burnet ſays, ** The Sons of Oli- 
ver Cronrwell were weak, but honeſt Men.” This may 
be true of Richard: But not of Henry, who was a Man 
of good Parts. Some Writers alſo ſay, that Richard 
was a Man of good plain Senſe; but without Reſolu- 
tion; and that he loſt his Authority by his Puſillani- 
mity. The above-mentioned Prelate goes further into 
the Character of Richard, by aſſerting, ** that he was 
not at all bred for Buſineſs ; nor indeed capable of it. He 
alſo acknowledges, that Richard was innocent of all the 
III his Father had done: So there was no Prejudice 
lay againſt him: And both the Royaliſts and Preſby- 
terians fancied he favoured them, though he pretended 
to be an Independent. But all the Commonwealth- 
Party cried out upon his aſſuming the Protectorſhip, as 
2 high Uſurpation; fince whatever his Father had from 
his Parliaments was only Perſonal, and fo fell with . 
|  Wutrs 
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Warn the new Protector was inſtalled into his ＋ D 
nity, he made no Change in the Council; nor any Al- . 
terations in other Employments: But was willing to 
have his Dignity confirmed by Parliament, and ſum- 
moned one to meet the 27th of January. General 
Monk adviſed the Protector to call the moſt eminent 
Preſbyterian Divines to preach before him at Whitehall ; 
and to conſult about calling a Parliament with Sir 
George Booth, and ſome others, who were Gentlemen of 

reat Property, and known to be no Friends either of 
2 or arbitrary Power: He recommended a 
large Reform in the Army; and defired Richard to take 
into his Council, for the Execution of what he recom- 
mended, Whitelock, St. Jobn, Lord Broghtl, Onſlow, Pier- 
foint, and Secretary Thurlae. But Fleetwood and De/- 
borough aſſembled a Council of inferior Officers, to con- 
ſider of the beſt Means for defeating the Advice of 
Monk. | 

Taz Officers of the Army were then divided into 
three Parties: The Firſt, or Commonwealth-Party, 
conſiſted of A/>feld, Lilburn, Fitz, Mafon, Meſs, Farly, 
Creed, and others: The Second, called the Walling ferd- 
Houſe Party, or Army-Party, who had fet up 2 
Cromwell in Expectation of governing - as ey eaſed, 
were Fleetwood, Deſborough, Sydenham, Clark, Kelſey, Ber- 
ry, Haines, Blackwell, and others: And the Third, or 
Protectorial-Party, were Falconbridge, Ingoldſby, Gough, 
Whalley, Howard, Goodrick, Keins, and others. But 
General Monk, Lord Broghi/, and Admiral Montague, 
with ſome other leading Perſons, who might have been 
contented to hold the Reins of Government under 
Richard, found he was unequal to the Taſk, and threw 
their Eyes upon Char/es their exiled. Monarch; giving 
Intimations of a Willingneſs to ſerve him, rather than 
ſee their Country again ſabjeQted to the Tyranny of the 
Heads of the Republican and Anabaptiſt Parties. | 

Tux late Protector had preſerved himſelf amidſt the 
Rage of Parties ; which it was not in his Power to ex- 
einguiſh ; and, on his Death, it began to revive. The 
Republicans were in wait for an Occaſion to diſplace 
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A. D the new Protector, and reſtore the Commonwealth to 
»659. the State it was in till the Year 1653, when Oliver 
—— diſſolved the Parliament. The Anabaptiſtis were now 


of the Republican Parry, becauſe they ſaw it was im- 
Foffible to eſtabliſh their Fifth-Monarchy under a Pro- 
tector. There was alſo another ſet of Republicans, 
who were governed only by political Views, and were 
accuſed of being properly Deiſts. As for the Preſby- 
terians, who were very numerous in Exglaud and Jre- 
#ond, beſides the Scotch, who were almoſt all of this 
Sect, they had not altered their Principles, ſince their 
Expulſion from the Parliament in 1648: But would 


gladly have admitted the King with a limitted Power, 


and the firm Eftabliſhment of Preſbyterian Government 
in the Church. And the —_— would give Ear to 
no Limitation upon the Regal Power : Being alſo averſe 
to Preſbytery for the Church Government; and were 
forming juſt Hopes, that the, different Parties into 
which their Enemies were divided, would be ſervicea- 
ble to the King, and procure his Reſtoration, without 
limitting his Authority: Or, at leaſt, they imagined, 
that the Preſbyterians woald be obliged to unite with 
them, to free themſelves from the Servitude of the In- 
dependents and Republicans. 

RICHARD propoſed to begin his Protectorate with 
following the Maxims of his Father; particularly in 
making himſelf Maſter of the Deliberations cf his 
Council, and of reducing the Army to receive his Or. 
ders with Submiſſion ; But he was an Hy/as in Govern- 
ment, and found the Club of Hercu/es too heavy for his 
Strength: Or, like Phaeton, he had aſcended the Seat 
of his Father, and was raſhly driving the Chariot to his 
own Deſtruction; which, managed by a ſkilful Hand, 
gave Glory to the World. Fleetwood and Deſborough, 
with ſome other Officers, were determined to deprive 
the Protector of the Command of the Army; and in- 
finuated to him, that the Parliament, which was going 
to fit, might prove dangerous to his Authority: That 
it was neceſſary to ſhew them he was Maſter of the 


Army, and to fortify himſelf with a Body of the Officers. 
nn | Richard 
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Richard ſell into the Snare, and ordered every Regiment! 


Db. 


to ſend to London as many Officers as could be ſpared: — 


Upon which, a great Number of Officers appeared, 
formed themſelves into a Body, and aſſumed the Title 
of The Great Council of the Nation: But, as this Council 
was compoſed of many inferior Officers, they were 
directed in their Deliberations by ſome Members of 
the Privy-Council, and ſuperior Oihcers, who acted as: 
a private C uncil. | 

Taz Parliament aſſembled on the 27th: of January, 
after great Struggles among the Repreſentatives, many 
of whom were Republicans, and Chaloner Chute was 
choſen Speaker of the Lower-Houſe, which began to 


re-examine the Authority of the Other-Houſe ; as alfo- 


to debate by what Right the Scotch and Ii ſent Re- 
preſentatives to the Eng/i4 Parliament. Theſe Debates 
continued till the 28th of March, when it was reſolved, 
that the Other-Houſe ſhould ſubüiſt; and that the Scotch 
and 114 Repreſentatives continue to fit in the Houſe of 
Commons. They inſpected the public Accounts, when 
it appeared, that the whole annual Income of Exgland 
was 1,517,2744. 175. 1 . and that the annual Iſſues 


and Expences were 30, 513 J. 175. 3 d. 2. more: That 


the annual Income of Scotland was 143, 652. 115. 11 4. 


aud that the annual Iſſues and Expences were 
163,619 J. 05s. 9d. 5. more: That the annual Income 


of Ireland was 207, 790 J. and that the annual Iflues- 
and Expences were 138, 690 J. 18s. 43d. more: So- 


that the annual Income of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
was 1,868,717 J. 9s. the annual Iſſues and Expences of 
the three Kingdoms were 2, 201, 540 J. 15 5. 44. and 


the whole Deficiency was 33784 65. 44. .* 
ere was a Debt 


this great annual Deficiency, 
1,747 ,584 /. 15 9d. due by the Public to the Army, 
the Navy, and private Perſons : Which, with the grow- 


ing Debts, made the whole Debt of the Public, at the 


End of the Year, amount to 2,474,290 J. 0s. 14,+. 
But the Taxes were low; and Jamaica and Dunkirk 


were gained by this Expence ; the former of which has 
well returned the Purchaſe-Money ; and Charles the 
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A. D. Second received near 250,000 J. for the Sale of the 

latter; after which, the National Debt began gradually 
to increaſe, till it arrived to ſuch an immenſe Load as 
to threaten the Nation with a Bankruptcy. 

Tu Parliament made an Act to recognize Richard 
Cromwell, for Protector of the three Kingdoms; while 
the great Council of Officers, and the private Council, eon- 
tinued their Conferences and Deliberations, at the Houſes 
of Fleetwood and Deſborough ; till it was agreed to preſent 
a Petition to the Protector, deſiring Fleetwood for their 

General. This Petition was preſented on the 6th of 
April ; when Richard refuſed to give his Conſent, and 
ordered the Officers to diſſolve their Council : but they 
obliged him to diſſolve the Parliament, on the 22d of 
April, by Proclamation. From that Time, he was de- 
ſpiſed by the Army, diſregarded by the Parliament, 
and neglected by the People; being only looked upon 
as a private Perſon : While the Great Council of Officers 
thought themſelves empowered to ſettle the Government 
as they pleaſed ; which occaſioned a ſhort Anarchy, 
*till they elected Fleetauood for their General, 

Ox this Revolution, the Great Council of Officers diſ- 
charged Falconbridge, Ingoliſiy, Gough, Whaley, and Hæav- 
ard from their Regiments ; becauſe they adviſed Richard 
ro adhere to the Parliament. At the ſame Time, they 
reſtored Lambert, and others, who had been diſmiſſed 
by Oliver Cromwell ; Aſter which, they conſidered of 
ſettling the Government, as it was impoſſible for Things 
to continue long in their preſent Situation. 
 FLEETWOOD was a great Enthuſiaſt, and very 
well imitated the Part which his Father-in-law had act- 
ed; whereby he rendered himſelf the Idol of the Army, 
and was eſteemed as a fit Perſon to be the Succeſſor of 
Cromævell. Laml ert ſaw the Inclination of the Army, 
and ſuſpected the Ambition of Feetęvood; both of which 
he was determined to prevent ; becauſe his own Am- 
bition was immoderate, and his Views as extended as 
thoſe of Oliver: Therefore, he ſecretly engaged Li/burs 

to make a Party among the inferior Officers; while 
Lambert himſelf made alf the external n 2 
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Friendſhip and Attachment to Fleetwood ; endeavouring 


by his Flatteries to prevail upon him in the fame Man- 14559. 
ner as Ol wer Cromuel/ had formerly influenced Fairfax , 


which he hoped would put him in the fame Way of 

obtaining the Government. K 
FLEETWOOD, as General, was met by the ſupe- 
rior Officers at M allingford- Houſe, to ſettle the Govern- 
ment: But, by the Intrigues of Lambert and Lillarn, the 
inferior Officers aſſembled at St. James's in much greater 
Numbers; when they magnified the Happineſs which 
England enjoyed under the Adminiſtration of the Parlia- 
ment, from the 6th of December, 1648, to the Time of 
its Diſſolution, on the 2oth of April, 1653. The Offi- 
cers and Soldiers, in general, were Independents, Ana- 
baptiſts, Enthuſiaſts, and Republicans, as they had been 
in 1653: Therefore, the ſuperior concurred with the 
inferior Officers in reſtoring the Long Parliament, which 

Oliver had diſſolved. | 

Taxes Officers being thus united, declared for the good 
eld Cauſe ; iach as was ſupported by the Parliament, 
brought the King to the Block, and turned the Monarchy 
into a Commonwealth. Lambert, at the Head of a con- 
ſiderable Number of Officers, preſented the Declaration 
of the Great Council of Officers to Lenthall, Speaker of the 
Long Parliament; whereby the Members of that Par- 
lament, diſſolved by Cromwell in 1653, were invited to 
return to the Exerciſe of their Authority. 'This De- 
claration was communicated to the Members, and the 
Invitation accepted by them: Upon which, they met 
in Parliament, on the th of May, to the Number of only 
42, Who went in a Body to the Houſe, and were guard- 
ed: by Lambert with Soldiers. They immediately paſſed 
a Declaration touching their Magiſtracy, and"their Pur- 
: Poſe to ſecure the Property and Liberty of the People, 
without a ſingle Perſon, Kingſhip, or Houſe of Peers ; 
and to —. Magiſtracy and Miniſtry. The Preiby- 
terian Members, who had been expelled in 1648, would 
have reſumed their Seats ; but none were admi ted be- 
ſides thoſe who had ſate from the iſt of January, 1648, 
te the 2cth of April, 1653 ; becauſe it was not the In- 
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A. D.tereſt of the Officers to ſuffer the Preſbyterians to get 4 
285% Majority in the Houſe.. Thus the three Nations were 


under the tyrannical Dominion of a Parliament: But with 
this Difference, that the Number was reduced to the 
Half it was in 1648, when the Preſbyterian Members 
were excluded : For which Reaſon, they were called 
in Derifion, the Rump Parliament, in Alluſion to a Fowl 
all devoured but the Rump. t 
Os the 12th of May, a Petition and Addreſs from 
de General Council of Officers, were preſented to the Rump 
Parliament, by Lambert, attended by ſome Officers, con- 
raining fifteen Articles, in which they demanded, *' That 
the Government ſhould be a free State, and Common. 
wealth, without a ſingle Perſon, Kingſhip, or Houſe of 
Peers: That there ſhould be an Act of Oblivion to indemni- 
fy all Perſons concerned in'the Alteration of Government 
ſince the 19th of April 1653 : That the Public Debts 
contracted fince that Time ſhould be paid: That all 
Perſons ſhould be tolerated in the Exerciſe of their Re- 
ligion; ſo that this Liberty be not extended to Popery 
or Prelacy : That ſuch Perſons as have adhered to the 
Stewart Family fince the zoth of May 1642, or have 
not given good Satis: action of their Affection to this Cauſe, 
may de removed out of all Places of Truſt or Power in 
the Magiſtracy: That the Parliament ſhould not fit too 
long: That the Lord Charles Fleetwood ſhould be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army: That the Legi//ative 
Power ſhould be in a Repreſentive of the People, conſiſt- 
ing of a Houſe, ſucceſſively choſen by the People, as 
the Parliament ſhould appoint, and of a ſelect Senate, 
co-ordinate in. Power, of Perſons eminent fer Godl:ne's, 
and adhering to this Cauſe : That the Executive Poxwer 
may be in a Council of State: And that all Debts con- 
tracted by his late Highneſs, or his Father, ſince the 
15th of December, 1653, may be ſatisfied ; and that 
10, 0007. a Year, with a convenient Houſe, may be 
ſettled upon him and his Heirs for ever; and 10, ooo l. 
a Year more upon him during Life; and upon his ho- 
nourable Mother 8000/7. a Year during her Life; to 
dhe End a Mark of the high Eſteem this Nation * 
111. 0 
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| of the good Service done by his Father may remain to A 


1659. _ 
——_C 


Poſterity. * W 
Tus Parliament approved of all the Articles in ge- 
neral, and ſent a Committee to Richard Cromwell, re- - 
quiring him to ſign a formal Abdication of the Govern- 
ment, He now ſhewed himſelf the very Reverſe of his 
Father, who was many Years in obtaining that Power, 
which his Son loſt in an Hour: For, on the 25th 
of May, he reſigned his Authority, and made his Sub- 
miſſion to the-Parliament, by.an Inſtrument in Writing ; 
declaring, ** That he loved and valued the Peace of the 
Common-wealth much above his own Concernments : 
That however, in Reſpe& of any particular Engage- 
ments that lay upon him, he could not be active in 
making a Change in the Government; yet he could 
freely acquieſce in its being made: And That he held 
himſelf obliged, as he expected Protection from the 
preſent Govenment, ſo to demean himſalf with all Peace - 
ableneſs under it; and to procure, to the utmoſt of his 
Power, that all in whom he had any Intereſt did the - 
ſame.” He annexed a State of his Debts, both pri- 
vate and public; the latter of which, achounted to 
30, 0007. and the Parliament only. granted 20,000 J. 
eſides they refuſed to pay the Expences of his Father's 
Funeral, which amounted to 60,0007. So that Richard 
was obliged to pay that Debt out of his Inheritance, 
and thereby ſwept away almoſt all his Eſtate. His in- 
tended Revenue, and annual Penſion, were referred to 
the farther Conſideration” of Parliament: But nothing 
was ſettled upon him. King Edward the Second was 
compelled by the Barons to reſign his Crown to his Son 
Edward the Third ; and King Richard the Second was 
alſo obliged to ſurrender his Crown to Henry the Fourth: 
But if-the Protector, Richard Cromwell, had been poſſeſſ 
ed with ote Spark of- Ambition; he would rot have 
tamely conſented to this Demand, cſpecially as the 
Dari Ambaſiador offered him all the Aſſiſtance of his 
Maſter, if he would declare for King Cha-/cs ; and as 
there was ſtill a conſiderable Party in the Army, who 
would have been glad of the Sanction of his Name to 
8 6 declare 


A. D. declare againſt the Parliament. His Brother Henry Crom- 


M59. 
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«ell ſoon after followed his Example, by 8 re- 
ſigning his Authority in Ireland ; gh the Rymp Par- 
Fament would have found it difficult to remove him, if 
he had been inclined to reſiſt againſt Richard: And if 
he had been Protector inſtead of his Brother, the Offi- 
cers would not have attempted what they undertook. 
Tuuvs ended the two ProteQorates, and the Power 
of the Cromwell Family, which had exiſted about fix 
Years, to the Terror of all Europe. When Richard quit- 
ted his Palace of White-hall, on the zd of May, he or- 
dered his Servants to be very careful of two old Trunks 
which ſtood in his Ward-robe : And when one of his 
Friends enquired what was in them, that made him ſo 
much concerned about them? „Why no leſs, ſaid 
Richard, than the Lives and Fortunes of all the People 
England: Meaning the great Number of Addreſſes 
that had been preſented to him when he ſucceeded his 


Father. Riebard retired into France ſoon after the Re- 


ftoration, and continued ſome Years in Obſcurity at 
Paris; from whence he removed to Geneva, upon the 
Rumour of a War between France and England, But, 
ſome Years before the Death of Charles the Second, he 
returned to England; and, having lived to a great Age, 
died at Cheſount in Hertford/bire, in the Year 1712; 
being a IA Example of the Security of Inno- 
ad the Inſtability of human Greatneſs, 
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/ The State of Affairs from the End of the 
PROTECTORSHIP in 1659, 70 the RE- 
STORATION 772 1660. 


P ON the Death of Oliver Cromwell, every Thing A. D. 
at Home ſeemed to concur to the Reſtoration of 1659- 

the King: Yet the bare Name of an Ezg/i6 Parliament, 

though only the Shadow of what it formerly was, 

continued to be ſo terrible abroad, that neither France 

nor Spain durſt venture to give to King Charles the 

leaſt Aﬀiſtance to regain his Throne: But, on the con- 

trary, were obliged to treat him in a manner altogether 

unworthy of a Prince. However, in this Time of Con- 

fuſion, the Royaliſts began to exert themſelves for the 

Reſtoration of their Sovereign, who reſided at Bruſſeh ; 

and, by a Declaration, in March, empowered Commil- 

fioners to treat in his Name with thoſe, who having been 

againſt him or his Father, were unwilling to return to 

his Obedience. There could not be a better Opportu- 

ſ nity for theſe Commiſſioners to increaſe the Number of 
| the Royaliſts, as the Nation, in general, were ſoon 
weary of the Tyranny of an independent Parliament, 
| conſiſting of forty Perſons, and an Army of Fanatics, 
| whoſe Officers had only their own Intereſt in view, un- 
der Colour of promoting Piety, and extending the King- 
dom of Chrif. The Preſbyterians found it their Intereſt 
to join with the Royaliſts ; and their united Endeavours 

paved the Way for the Reſtoration. 

Tus Rum renewed the great Seal of the Common- 
wealth, appointed the Commiſſioners for it, and nomi- 
nated Judges. They alſo named a Council of State, 
for the more immediate executive Power, cophiyng of 
Thirty-one Perſons 3 whereof Twenty-one were Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and ten were not. Theſe twenty 
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A. D. one were Whitelock, Sir James Harrington, Sir Arthur 
2559. Haſlerigg, Sir Henry Vane, Chaloner, Newil, St. John, Scott, 
—— Reynolds, Wallp; Lieutenant General Fleetwood, Major 


Saloway, Colonel Morley, Algernoon Sidney, Walton Dix- 
well, Thompſon, Sydenham; Jones, Downes, and Ludlow, 
The Ten were, Preſident Bradſt agu, Lord Fairfax, Ma- 
jor General Lambert, Sir Anthony Aſpley. Cooper, Sir Ho- 
ratio Townſhend, Colonel Deſborough, Berry, Barnes, John- 
fon, and Honeywood. Fleetwood was appointed Com- 
mander in chief of the Land Forces of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, only for one Year : But the Gent re- 
ſerved the Power of ſigning Commiſſions ; which diſ- 
ruſted the Army, who wanted Fleetwood to have the 
ame Command as Cromwell had before he was Protec- 
tor. They recalled Henry Cromwell ſrom Tre/arid, and 
Voted that the Government of that Kingdom ſhould 
be by Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament. They 
would have done the ſame in Scotland, if they had not 
been aſraid of Monk, who ſeemed to ſubmit to their Au- 
thority, by. preſenting an Addreſs in the Name of him: 
ſelf and his Officers: In which he was followed by 
Colonel Lockhart, Governor of Dunkirk. : 
Tus Parliament ſtrove to be Maſters of the Army, 
and ſent Ludlow to Command in heland : But Fleetarood, 


Deſborougb, and Lambert, reſolved to maintain their Pow: 


er in England; while Monk was equally determined to 
keep his Command in Scotland, where he was at the 
Head of 12, 000 Men, who removed Anarchy, reſtored 
the Monarchy, and renewed the Happineſs of the Peo- 
le. However, the Parliament difplaced many Officers, 
and ſubſtituted others of miofe- Fidelity: But, inſtead 
of preſerving, this loſt their Authority. | 
Tus Rump choſe a Committee of Safety; paſſed an Act 
for ſettling the Militia; and continued the Monthly Aſ- 
ſeſſment paſſed in 1656; which irritated the Army, and 


diſpleaſed the People. The intended Inſurrection, for 


which Sir Henry Slinrffy and Doctor Heatet ſuffered 
Death, had been interrupted, but never laid aſide. 


The Royaliſts had formed themſtlves into Parties all 
. over the Kingdom; and it was agreed that a general 
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Riſing ſhould ha about the middle of Jah. Gene- A. D. 


ral Monk, and all the Preſbyterians, ſeemed to favour 16592 


the King; while Admiral Montague was preparing the 
Fleet for a Revolution : And, for that Purpoſe, brought 
his Ships from the Baltic, where he had been ſent to join 
the Dutch for the Preſervation of the Ballance in the 
North, becauſe Oliver had roſe the Power of Squeden 
too much over the Crown of Denmark. But Thurke con- 
tinued to act like another Valſingbam; and, by his Spies, 
once more defeated the Schemes of the Royaliſts. 

Tas Lord Newport was to: hold Shrew/dury, for the 
King: Sir George Booth, and Sir Thomas Middletor, were 
to ſurprize Cheſter : Major General May undertook to 
ſecure Gloucefier, Worceſter, and Briſtol. Lord Wik 
loughby of Parham, and Sir Horatio Townſhend, were to 
ſeize Lyme. All the North and Weſt were expected to 
declare for the King ; and his Preſence was only want- 
ing to ſet Fire to the Train which would enlighten the 
whole Kingdom with its Blaze. His Majeſty and the 
Dvke of-York had aſſembled about 2000 Forces in Flan- 
ers, and came to Calais, with an Intention of throwing 
t:icn;{clves into England; in which they were again pre- 


vented, by the Spies of Tburloe, and particularly Sir 


R cord Willis, who ſtill attended upon the King, only 
to betray his Proceedings. 

OLIVER CROMWELL had parcelled out ſome 
of the Crown-Lands among his Veteran Officers, who 
began to incloſe their Poſſeſſions; which gave 2 Of- 
fence to the Country People; particularly in the Foreſt 
of Deane, and about Exfie/d Chaſe ; where the firſt Symp- 
toms of the Inſurrection appeared. The Earl of Litch- 
feld aſſembled ſome Royaliſts at Tanbridge ; but they 
were immediately diſperſed by a Party of Horſe, and 
many of their Officers taken Priſoners. Maſſey was alſo 
made Priſoner as ſoon as he took up Arms: But fortu- 
nately made his Eſcape. Lord-Willowghby, and Sir Ho- 
ratio Townſhend, were ſeized in the Weſt. Major Gene- 
ral Brown found his Defign of raifing Men in Landon 


was diſcovered and prevented, While the * 


' 
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A. D. of Ex and Herifardfire met with the ſame Diſappoint- 


Bur all theſe Misfortunes could not diſcourage Sir 
Booth, and the Gentlemen in Cbeſbire, who aſ- 
ſembled about the Beginning of Auguſi on Rowton-Heath, 
with about 4000 Men, and publiſhed a Manifefto ; de- 
claring they took up Arms for a free Parliament, and 
againſt the Faction at Weſtminfler. Among theſe 
Royaliſts were the Lord Cholmondeley, Lord Kilmurry and 
his Brother, Sir Thomas Middleton, Colonel Treland, Mr. 


who proceeded to Warrington in Lancaſhire ; where they 
were overtaken, and diſperſed, by ſix Regiments, and a 
Body of Militia, commanded by Lambert. 

On the gth of Auguſ, the Heads of the Inſurrection 
were declared Traitors by the Parliament, and many 
Noblemen and Gentlemen were ſent Priſoners to Lon- 
ahm; among whom were the Earls of Oxford and Cheſ- 
terfield ; Lord Viſcount Fa/l/and : The Lords Delawar, 

, Chaſtleton, and Lord Charles Hoavard; with Sir 

e Booth, and others; ſome of whom were ſent to 

the Tower, and others confined in Lambeth-Houſe ; the 
Arch-Epiſcopal Palace being uſed for a Priſon. This 
prevented the Earls of Derly and Litchfield from ap- 
pearing in Arms : As alſo Admiral Montague from im- 
mediately declaring for the King. The Royaliſts were 
proſcribed, their Eftates confiſcated, and the Sequeſtra- 
tors hovered like Vultures over the beſt Poſſeſſions in 


England : But dark as the Cloud appeared, it was in- 
ſenſibly rolling away. 


Txt Parliament, on the Suppreſſion of the Royalifts, 
ventured to reform the Army in Scotland; which made 
General Monk defirous of throwing up his Command : 


And the principal Officers in England held many Con- 


ferences to keep the Army independent of the Rump; 
for which Purpoſe it was agreed, that Lambert ſhould 
ail upon his Officers to draw a Petition to the Par- 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, when Lamber! 

came to Derby, a Petition was prepared, and ſent to 
the Parliament, defiring, © That the — 
0 


Shackerley, Mr. Warburton, and many other Gentlemen; | 
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of Officers might not be laid aſide; and that Flzetwood A. D. 
ſhould be firmly eſtabliſhed in the Command of the 1639. 
Army; with Lambert for his Lieutenant-General, Def- 
borough for the Command of the Horſe, and Monk of the 
Foot.” 'The Parliament voted, that any more Gene- 
ral Officers would be needleſs and dangerous. This 
only exaſperated the Officers in Londor, who, on the 
zth of October, preſented another Petition, ſigned by 
230 Perſons, declaring, “ their Attachment to the good 
Old Cauſe, and a well-regulated Commonwealth, by 
ſuch a Settlement as may not be liable to every Change 
of Governors.” Some of the Members warmly in- 
| veighed againſt the Inſolence of the Officers: But they 
| forgot the Language of the Army to the Preſbyterian 
| Parliament : And the Officers were given to under- 
| ſtand, that the Parliament were — obliged nor 
pleaſed to give them an Account of their Conduct. 
| THE Rump received Aſſurances of Aſſiſtance from 
| General Monk, and deprived Fleetwood of his Commiſ- 
fion ; diſplaced Lambert, Deſborough, and ſome other 
principal Officers; made it High-Treafon to levy Mo- 
ney upon the People without Conſent of Parliament ; 
and named Commiſlioners for the Government of the 
Army, from the 11th of October, to the 22d of February. 
But theſe Proceedings were unſupported by Power, aud 
treated with Scorn. F 
LAMBERT marched his Brigade towards Loador ; 
and the Council of State ordered two Regiments, in 
whom they confided, to Weſtminſter, to guard the Par- 
liament. This was not ſufficient to deter Lambert, who 
marched ſome Regiments into Meſtmirſter on the 13th 
of O#ober, ſecured all the Avenues to the Parliament, 
and prevented the Members from entering the Houſe, 
which was ſecured the next Day by Fleetwood; and the 
Army was once more ſuperior to the Parliament. 
THz Officers at firſt nominated ten of their own 
Body to form a Council for the Mana nt of Affairs: 
But, thirteen Days after the Difperfon of the Parlia- 
ment, they eſtabliſhed 4 Committee of Safety, inſtead of 
the Council of State, conſiſting of twenty-three n, 
an 
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A. D. and put the Government into their Hands: Thoſe, 
1659. who formed this Committee, were Whitehch, Ludloau, 


Vane, Harrington, Johnſon, Fleetwood, Lambert, Deſbo. 
rough, Sydenham, Saloway, Berry, Laurence, Thomſon, Heav. 
fon, Lilburn, Ireland, Tichburn, Strickland, Holland, Steel, 
Clerk, Bennet, and Branarith, Fleetwood was appoint- 
ed General, Lambert J. ieutenant-General, and Deſt. 
rough Commiſſary - General of the Horſe: But the 
Officers declared they had no Deſign to. erect a military 
Government ; and their Soldiers obſerved the ſtricteſt 
Diſcipline in this State of Anarchy. They had neglected 
to bring Monk into their Agreement, and ſoon became 
ſenſible of their Error: For, inſtead of joining their 

Uſurpation, he was determined to reſtore the King. 
Kinc- Charles, after having in vain ſought a Sanctu- 
ary in France, was neceſſitated to throw himſelf upon 
the Friendſhip of Spain. He was apprized, that the 
Conferences were begun between Cardinal Mazarine 
and Lewis de Haro, the two Plenipotentiaries of France 
and Spain, for the Concluſion of a general Peace; and 
the King went to the Place of Treaty, that he might 
in Perſon repreſent his Intereſt to theſe two Mir:2zrs, 
The Plenipotentiaries met in the Iſle of Pheaſants, upon 
the Frontiers of France and Spain, where they con- 
tinued their Conferences four Months; when a Peace 
was concluded about the End of the Year; whereby it 
was agreed, That the French Monarch ſhould marry 
the eldeſt Infanta, who was to renounce all her Right 
to the Dominions of her Father Philip the Fourth; the 
Spaniſh Towns were to be delivered up; Lorrain reſtored 
to its Prince ; and the great Conde received into Fa- 

vour.” YL — | 
Taz Enghfp Hiſtories have not ſo much as mentioned 
the Terms of this Treaty; though it was the principal 
Hinge upon which the Affairs of Europe afterwards 
turned. Lord Bolingbroke was ſenſible of this, and 
ſays, that ** By this Treaty, the Superiority of the 
Houſe of Bourbon over the Houſe of Auſtria, was not 
only completed and confirmed ; but the great Deſign of 
uniting the Spaniſo and French Monarchies W the 
Ormer 
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former was laid ;”” which have coſt all Furape fo much A. D. 
Blood and Treaſure t@ prevent, However, the judict- 1659. 
ous Mr. Voltaire obſerves, ** Such is the Viciſſitude of 
all human Affairs, that even not two Articles now ſub- 
fit of this famous Pyrenear Treaty.” But King Charles 
made this long Journey to little Purpoſe : For Mazarine 
poſitively denied him Acceſs ; and told the Duke of 
Ormond plainly, ** That all his Maſter could do for his 
Couſin the King of Ergland, was to compaſſionate his 
Misfortunes ; as not being in a Condition himſelf to 
break with the Government of England, with which his 
Affairs obliged him to keep a good Correſpondence.” 
Beſides this Neglect, King Charles had the Mortifica- 
tion to fee Lockhart received, as Ambaſſador from the 
Commonwealth, with the greateſt Pomp and Splendor ; 
having the right Hand given him by Sade, which 
was a Reſpect he denied the Ambaſſadors of crowned 
Heads. The Spaniſo Miniſter received the King with 
all poſſible Marks of Reſpect, and ex preſſed a Senſe 
of his unhappy: Condition, by making him a Preſent of 
Seven Thouſand Piſtoles, or about 5800 J. Sterling: 
But when the King aſked the Command of the Spani/h 
Army in Flanders, which the Prince of Conde was by the 
Treaty obliged to quit, the Spani/> Miniſter refuſed it. 
All which, ſays Doctor Velæuood, will be a laſting Ex- 
ample to Poſterity, How little Truſt is to be repoſed 
in foreign Aid, when a Prince comes to need it for re- 
covering his Throne.” The King, on this Diſappoint- 
ment, left Fontarabia, and returned to Bruſſe!s the latter 
Ead of December, where he received farther Hopes 
from the Aſſiſtance of General Monk in Scotland, and 
the Confuſions in England, which happily conſpired to 
his Reſtoration. | 
GENERAL Monk was at the Head of 12000 Veterans 
in Scotland, who were regularly paid from England. 
Monk was equally careſſed by the Army and Parlia- 
ment ; becauſe they either wanted or feared him ; and 
he was equally jealous of both: But it was not prudent 
for him to obſerve a Neutrality, and he determined to 


ſide with the Parliament. He intended to march inte 
England, 
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A. b. England, to reſtore the Rump firſt, next the Preſbyterian 
2689. Parliament, and then the King; For which he began 
0 make his Preparations, by modelling his Army, and 
entering into a Combination with the Erg/zh Preſbyteri- 


ans, who placed their Confidence in Lord Fairfax. 
I is true, that when Richard Cromwell was deprived 
of the Government, General Moxz4, and 25 of his prin- 
cipal Qthcers, ſent a long Addreſs to the Parliament in 
Favour of a Commonwealth, without the King, a 
ſingle Perſon, or Houſe of Lords: But it ſhould be 
conſidered, that he at firſt joined the Republicans only 
20 free himſelf from a Confinement for reſtoring the 
Xing. He found it convenient to comply a while with 
the Times, till, by declaring for a free Parliament, he 
made Way for the Reſtoration ; conducting himſelf in 
a Manner that would have done Honour to the greateſt 
Genius of thoſe Times: For his Conduct was ſo impene- 
trable, that neither the Parliament, the Preſbyterians, or 
Royalifts, knew what were his rea} Intentions ; though 
they all conſidered him as the Arbiter of the Fate of 
England, He knew he was hated both by Lambert and 
Fleetwood; who ſent Colonel Cobbet into Scotland, to 
ſeduce his Officers, and put him under Arreſt ; But he 
evaded ſuch Snares; and then openly declared his Re- 
ſolution of marching into England, to reſtore the Par- 
liament: Though he knew, if they regained their 
Power over the — he muſt be diſplaced. 
. T HE Committee of Safety ſent Doctor Clarges, who was 
Brother-in-Law to General Mon, with Propoſals to 
bring him to ſome Agreement : But they could not 
chooſe a worſe Meſſenger than Clarges, whoſe ſole Aim 
was to ſerve the King; and who had diſcovered to 
Monk the Plot for arreſting him by Cobbet. The Gene- 
ral was making his Preparations to enter England, when 
Clarges arrived in Scotland; and it was agreed between 
them to accept of the Propoſals, that might gain 
Time to get his Army in Readineſs, which was then 
diſperſed in ſeveral diſtant Parts of Scotland. The Com- 
mittee of Safety dreaded the Preparations of Mont, and 
was ſent into the North with 7000 Horſe wo 
Watc 
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watch his Motions : While Mont ſent Colonel Vit x. D, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cioberry, and Major Knight, to tread 1689. 
with the Committee; but with ſuch Inſtructions as he 


thought might raiſe inſurmountable Obſtacles to the 
Concluſion of a Treaty, as he particularly demanded 


that the Parliament ſhould be reftored. 


Tusk Commiſſioners met Lambert at York; who was 
not ſufficiently empowered to treat with them : Upon 
which they proceeded to London, and, on the 15th of 
November, concluded a Treaty with The Committee of 
Safety: but Monk refuſed to ratify it, and thereby-ren-' 
dered himſelf more ſuſpected. The Parliament be- 
lieved that Monk only intended their Reſtitution, and 
conſidered his Friends as their own. The Preſbyterians 
knew more of his Intentions, and probably ſtipulated 
ſome Conditions previous to the Reſtoration, which 
they were now endeavouring to accompliſh; And the 
Members who formed the /ate Council of State privately 
aſſembled, and ſent Mont a Commiſſion, conſtituting. 
him General of the Armies of the three Kingdoms. 

MONK was diſappointed in attempting to ſurprize 
Newcaſtle ; and Lambert advanced as far as Penrith ; but 
was reſtrained f. m deciding all by the Sword by t 
Committee of Safety, who thought of accommodating 
every Thing by a Negotiation ; which was ſpinning a 
Net for themſelves, For Colonel / betbam, Governor 
of Portſmouth, a Friend to Monk, declared for the Par- 
liament ; Vice-Admiral Lawſon: did the ſame, and en- 
tered the Thames with ſeveral of his Ships, to awe the 
Adherents of the Committee: Lord Broghi/, and Sir 
Charles Coote, alſo brought the Army in Ireland to declare 
for the Parliament: The Londoners made ſome Inſur- 
rections on that Account: The Counties in general were 
diſcontented : And the Malling ford- Houſe _ were loſt 
among their own Diſſentions. Haflerig, Walton, and 
Morley, advanced from Portſmouth to London ; which 
threw Fleetwood, and the Reit of the Committee of Safety, 
in the utmoſt Perplexity, as their Troops revolted to 
the Parliament, and they had not ſo much as a fingle 
Company to obey their Orders. Wiztelock adviſed Fleet- 


wed 


A. D. 


1659. 
— 


ſented to the 
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wood either to head the Army or agree with the King: 
But the whole Party were in ſuch Confuſion, that they 
voluntarily reſigned their * Authority, and con- 
Meeting of the Parliament. Monk con- 
ſulted with Lord Fairfax how to conduct himſelf, who 
promiſed to raiſe Yorkfoire in his Favour ; and ſoon ap- 
ed at Marſſon- Moor, with about 100 Gentlemen and 
their Servants : but he ſtill maintained ſuch Credit with 
the Army, that the Ii Brigades, conſiſting of 1200 
Men, deſerted Lambert, and joined Fairfax, who de- 
clared far a free Parliament. This occaſioned Lambert 
to retreat, and march back towards London: But his 
Army mouldered away, and he was ſent Priſoner to the 
Tower. Sir Henry Vane, and ſome other Members of 
Parliament, who had taken Part with the Army, were 
confined to their Houſes ; while ſome of the impriſoned 
Royaliſts were releaſed. In this Manner the Rump Par- 
lament were reſtored before General Monk quitted Sco- 
land : Which was the firſt Scene for the Reſtoration of 
the King in England; though as little expected by the 
Parliament, as the late Revolution in the Council. 

THz Rump Parliament, being thus unexpectedly re- 
ſtored, met peaceably on the 26th © December, and 
appointed a Committee to govern the Army under their 
Authority. The Officers and Soldiers, who but lately 
were the moſt active againſt the Rump, were now molt 
forward in its Service, and ſubmitted to all its Orders, 
as if the Members of the Houſe had been ſo many Ge- 
nerals of the Army. Monk was confirmed in his Power; 
and, on the 31ſt of December, a new Council of State 
was appointed, conſiſting of twenty-one Mcmbers, and 
ten that were not. Among the former were Sir ur 
Haſlerig, Sir James Harrington, Sir Thomas Widdringtcn, 
Morley, Wallop, Walton, and St, Jobn. Among the 
latter were Lord Fairfax, General Mozk, Sir Anthor y 
Aſhley Cooper, and Vice-Admiral Lawſon. After which, 
the Houje reſolved upon 2n Oath for abjuring the Royal 
Family, and againſt the Government of a ſingle Per- 


ſon; which was to be taken by the Council of State, 


and Members of Parliament. 
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Ta1s was the joyful Year that renewed the / Con- A. D 
ſitution, and deſtroyed Tyranny ; placed an exiled Mo- — 
narch upon the Throne; and confirmed an injured 
People in their Liberties. While the reſtored Parlia- 
ment was beginning to renew its Authority in England, 
General Monk aſſembled a Kind of Convention of Eſ- 
tates in Scotland, who granted him 30, ooo J. and offered 
to raiſe him 20, ooo men, to enable him to carry on his 
Deſigns. He accepted the Money, and refuſed the 
Troops: But was obliged to carry his Diſſimulation to 
Exceſs, for Fear his ſecret Intentions of ſerving the 
King ſhould be betrayed, before he had brought his 
Plan to Maturity : for, though the King was acquaint- 
ed with his Deſigns, they were ſecreted even from 
Chancellor Hyde, in whom Monk placed no Confi- 
dence. 

IT was the 2d of January, when General Monk en- 
tered England, at the Head of 6000 Men ; leaving the 
other Part of his Army to preſerve the Tranquility of 
Scotland. The Parliament acquainted him they were in 

eaceable Poſſeſſion of their Authority, thanked him 
or his Services, and deſired he might ſave himſelf the 
Trouble of coming to London. But it is plain, that the 
Reſtitution of the Parliament was not his ultimate 
Scheme, which he concealed by getting his Officers to 
{ubſcribe a formal Declaration and Engagement againſt 
Monarchy, and the F amily of the Szewarts; as alſo a- | 
gainſt the Government of a ſingle Perſon, and Houſe 
of Peers, 

Loxp Fairfax opened the Gates of 7or+ to General 
Monk, whoſe Army was augmented by that which had 
deſerted from Lamberr. Monk offered to reſign the 
chief Command to Fairfax, who refuſed it, and preſſed 
the General to declare for a free Parliament, The Par- 
lament ſtrongly ſuſpected the General either intended 
to renew the Protectorate of Cromwe//, or to reſtore 
the King, and ſent two of their Members on a Pre- 
tence of returning him their Thanks; but in reality to 
obſerve” his Proceedings. The General advanced to- 
wards London; and, in his March, received many Ad- 

dreſlesg, 
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A. D dreſſes, from the City of London, and other Places, to 

1660. reſtore a free Parliament, and allow the Re-admiſſion 

of the ſecluded Members in 1648, whereby the Preſ- 
byterians, who were the Majority of the Kingdom, 
might reſume the Reins of Government. Mont return- 
ed a general Anſwer to all theſe Addreſſes, by ſaying 
he would lay them before the Parliament, to which he 
profeſſed an entire Devotion. 

Tus Parliament had an Army of 10,000 Men about 
London ; but were more jealous of them than of Mont, 
whoſe Intereſt it was to foment a Diſunion between the 

: and their own Forces. When he came to Sr. 
Alban's, he prevailed upon the Parliament to remove 
ſome of their Regiments from London, that convenient 

might be made for his own : and, on the 3d 
of February, he entered London in a triumphal Manner. 
He then told Lua, They muſt live and die in, by, 
and for a Commonwealth: But refuſed to take the 

Oath of Abjuration, and was therefore denied Admit- 
tance into the Council of State. 

On the 6th of February, he went to the Parliament, 
and received the Thanks of the Houſe from the Mouth 
of the Speaker ; to which he returned an Anſwer, de- 
firing they would _—_y beware of the Cavalier and 
Fanatic Parties; leſſen the Taxes in /re/and; and pro- 
ſecute the intended Union with Scorland. This Speech 
increaſed the Suſpicions of the Parliament, and they 
were determined to try his Fidelity, by ordering him 
to march into the City of London, and compel the Citi- 
zens to pay the monthly Aſſeſſment which they had 
refuſed. Monk obeyed their Order in arrefting ſome of 
the Common-Council, and pulling down the Gates of 
the City ; after which, he returned with his Troops to 
Whitehall, without receiving any Order from the Par- 

liament; but he was ſoon ſenfible that he was guilty of 
an Error in embroiling himſelf with the Citizens, whick 
he endeavoured to remedy. 

ABourT the ſame Time, Praiſe God Barebone preſent- 
ed a Petition to the Parliament, that the Oath of Ab- 

 Juration might be taken by all Perſons without Excep- 


tuo; 
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tion; for which he received the Thanks of the Houſe. A. D. 
But M:nk reconciled himſelf with the Magiſtracy of 1682. 


London; and peremptorily demanded of the Kump, that 
they would declare a Period to their Sittmg, and make 
Room for a ſull and free Parliament. The Citizens 
loudly teſtified their Joy, now Non had thrown off 
the Mask; and numberleſs Rams of all Sorts of Ani- 
mals were roaſted at the Bonfires, in Contempt of the 
ſpiritleſs Parliament, which meanly courted the Favour 
of Monk, when they found he deſpiſed their Power. 

GENERAL Monk was determined to reſtore the ſeclud- 
ed Members, after making them engage to call a free 
Parliament, and conſent to their own Diſſolution. On 
the 21ſt of February, he ſent a Guard from Hhiteball, to 
conduct the ſecluded Members to the Houſe, where 
they took their Seats without any previous Notice to 
the ſitting Members. The Ramp conſiſted of only about 
fiſty fitting Members; and thoſe who came to take 
their Seats were about eighty, who inſtantly repealed all 
Votes that were to their Prejudice; voted Ant to be 
Captain-General of the Land Forces of the three King - 
doms; and Lawſon to be continued Vice-Admiral of 
the naval Forces. 'Thus the Ramp Parliament was 
broke; which was the ſecond Scene for the Reſtoration 
of the King. | 

A New Council of State was appointed conſiſting of 
thirty. one Members; who were General Maut, William 
Pierpoint, John Crew, Colonel Roffiter, Richard Knight- 
ley, Colonel Popham, Colonel Morley, Lord Fairfax, Sir 
Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Sir Gilbert Gerard, Lord Chief 
Juſtice St. John, Lord Commiſiioner Widdrington, Sir 
John Temple, Sir John Evelyn, Sir Wilkam Waller, Sir 
Richard Onflow, Sir Willam Lewis, Colonel Edward 
Montague, Col. Edward Harley, Col. Richard Norton, 
Arthur Annęſiy, Denxil Holles, Colonel George Thompſon, 
John Trevor, Sir Jobs Holland, Sir Fohn Potts, Col. fob 
Birch, Sir Harbottle Grim/tone, Jobn Sarinfn, Tohn Wea- 
Der, and Serjeant Maynard. Many of theſe Gentlemen 
were Royaliſts; and the Reſtoration of the King was 
now looked upon to be the beſt -Expedient for ſettling 
r T the 
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A. D. the Government : but this Reſtoration ſeemed as if it 

x560. would be attended with ſome Difficulties. 

—— Tus Seariſts thought that the moſt rigid Terms 
ouzht to be impoſed upon the King to prevent any 
Abuſe of the Prerogative : Thoſe of moderate Principles 
were for ſome Limitations : While the warm Royaliſts 
thought that no Means could be too gentle, and would 
have him in the ſame Condition his Father would have 
been in, if he had prevailed in the War againſt the Par- 
liament. It was propoſed, by the Peers, that the Trea- 
ty with the late King at the Iſle of Might, ſhould be the 
Baſis of a Negociation with his Son ; and this would 

have been purſued, if the Limitations had been ſettled, 
But the Preſbyterians wanted to impoſe Conditions that 
were too ſtrict about Church Government ; as alſo to 
roſcribe the Royaliſts Abroad, and prohibit thoſe at 
ome from coming near the King. Monk was a Preſ- 
byterian ; but it was generally agreed, that it was bet- 
ter to have the King upon any Terms, than to run the 
Hazard of ruining the Nation by obſtinately perſiſting 

in Diſputes about Limitations. 
ALL the State Priſoners were releaſed from Confine- 
ment : 'The Votes made againſt the ſecladed Members, 
. ſince the 16th of December 1648, were annulled : The 
Oath of Abjuration was repealed : All Commiſſions 
granted to the Republicans were revoked ; and the En- 
agement againſt the Houſe of Peers was abrogated. 
Tally, the long Parliament diſſolved themſelves on the 
16th of March, after having continued in ſeveral Forms 
about nineteen Years : And a new one was ſummoned 
to, meet the 25th of April; when the Peers were to 
be reſtored, which was the third Step for reſtoring 
the King. 
Tu Council of State aſſumed the Adminiſtration of 
the Government till the Meeting of the free, or conſti- 
tutional Parliament ; and took Care to ſeparate the 

Army, ſo as to have the beſt affected Troops about 

London: BV which Conduct, ſays Burnet, it was, that 

the great Tun was brought about, without the leaſt 

Tumult or Bloodſhed ; For a Nation that had * on 
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long in a hercs Oppoſition to the Royal Family, was 4 h. 
now turned as one Man, to call Home the King.“ The 1660 
Town of Hull was delivered up by Ovgerten to Colonel 0c 
Fairfax; while Colonel Redman reduced Shrewſbury, 
Cheſter, Denbigh, and Carnarvon Caſtle; which broke 

the Neck of the fanatical Party. They vainly endea- 
voured to prevail upon Mor to uſurp the Authority of 
Cromwell : Though, according to Mr. Locke, ** Monk 
had agreed with the French Ambaſſador, to take the 
Government upon himſelf, and was promiſed Aſſiſtance 
from Cardinal Mazarine : But that Man's Wiſe heard 

all that paſſed, and ſent immediate Notice of it by her 
Brother Clarges, to Sir Anthony Aſeley Cooper, who put 

an End to the Scheme, and got Mont to model the 
Army in ſuch a Manner, that it was no longer at his 
Devotion. However, it appears, by more impartial 
Accounts, that the King was convinced of the Loyalty, 

and fatisfied with the Conduct of Mont. who prevailed 
upon him to remove to Breda, for fear he ſhould be de- 
tained at Bruſſels by the Spaniards ; where he received 
Applications from all Parties in Exze/and; and every 
Thing was concerting for his Reſtoration, under the 
Advice and Direction of Mont, who had ſettled Matters 

with Sir Jobs Granville, for that Purpoſe. 

As the Honour of re-eſtabliſhing the Monarchy was 
reſerved for this eminent Man, it will be proper to give 
a farther Account of his Character. His Name was 
George Monk, and he was the ſecond Son of an ancient 
and honourable Family in Dewonftire, which of late had 
fallen to decay, by ſupporting a generous Hoſpitality. 
He made Arms his Profetlion while a Youth, and was 
engaged in the unfortunate Expeditions to Cadiz, and 
the Ifle of Rhee. He commanded a Company under 

Lord Goring, and ſought for military Experience in the 
Tpaniþ Netherlands, which were then confidered as the 
great School of War to all the Earepean Nations, as 
Baotia was once among the Grecians, He returned to 
England when it began to be diſturbed with the Sound. 
of Civil-war, and was employed by the Earl of Leiceſter 
againſt the ifs Rebels. He oon obtained a-Regiment x 
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A. D. and was ſo much beloved by the Soldiers, for his good 
1660. Nature and Familiarity, that they uſually called him 
bone George Monk : Which was an Appellation they con- 


tinued to pay him when he was elevated to the higheſt 
Command. Though he was a Preſbyterian, he was 
remarkable for his Moderation in Party. He was taken 
Priſoner among the 1-14 Forces, when Fairfax defeated 
Biron at Nantwich. Monk was then ſent to the Toaver, 
and could not recover his Liberty 'till the Royaliſts 
were totally ſubdued. He was then prevailed upon by 
Cromwell to engage with the Parliament; which obliged 
him both to fight againſt the Marquis of Ormond in le- 
land, and againſt the King himſelf in Scotland. He was 
entruſted by Cromave// with the chief Command of the 
Forces in Scet/and,, which he preſerved by cultivating 
the Friendſhip of his Officers, and the Affections of his 
Men. Lambert. was his Rival, but was unſucceſsful in 
all his Attempts to ſubvert the Authority of Mort, 
whoſe early Services were devoted to the Royal Pamily, 
and whoſe Tranſition to Loyalty, was open and eaſy in 
the Decline of his Life, when he had little Ambition 
to gratify. His Loyalty was afterwards equalled by his 
Bravery ; and he wore the higheſt Honours, which he 
juſtly deſerved. Nth 1 

Wurz every Thing was ſo favourable to the King, 
Zamlert made his Eſcape out of the Tower, on the ꝗth 
of Aj], and put himſelf at the Head of ſome diſcon- 
tented Troops in Hertferd/pire. 

Tris e have been attended with ill Con- 
ſequences, if it had not been ſpeedily remedied by Mor, 
and the Council of State, who were throw into the great- 
eſt Conſternation. They were ſenſible of the great Popu- 
larity which Lambert had acquired among the Soldiers, 
notwithſtanding he had been lately deſerted by them. 
They knew his Abilities, and dreaded his Activity; 
eſpecially as they apprehended he would be joined by 
all the Republicans, who were very numerous in the 
Army. Lambert had actually aſſembled ſeven or eight 
Troops of Horſe, and one Company of Foot, accord- 
ing to Phillips ; But Whitelcck ſays, he had only four 

7 Troops 
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Troops of Horſe. He was joined by ſome old Officers A. D. 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves under Crombell: All 1660, 
the Roads were full of diſaffected Soldiers, haſtening 
to ſtrengthen his Party, and inflamed with Reſentment 
at the falſe Profeſſions which had been made them by 
Moxk, who was afraid to aſſemble any conſiderable Body 
of the Republican Army for their Suppreſſion. It was 
expected, that Lambert would have made himſelf very 
formidable in a few Days; and it was neceſſary to op- 
poſe him with the utmoſt Celerity. Colonel Zge/4/by 
was ſent againſt this dangerous Enemy, at the Head of 
Mont's own Regiment. He had been named one of the 
late King's Judges ; but was now entirely engaged in 
the Royal Cauſe. He took ſome other Troops in his 
Way, and came up with Lambert, on the 22d of April. 
at Daventry in Northamptonſhire. Lambert was imme 
diately deſerted by one Troop:; another ſoon followed 
the Example ; and moſt of the Remainder were taken 
Priſoners, without Oppoſition, Lambert himſelf was 
ſeized by Ingoldfby, as he was endeavouring to make his 
Eicape. Oey, Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other Officers, 
were alſo taken Priſoners, and eonducted to London. 
where Lambert was again confined to the Tower, where - 
by this dangerous Inſurrection was ſuppreſſed, and 
Mont leſt at Liberty to complete the Reſtoration. Lam- 
bert was afterwards excepted from the general Indem-- 
nity by the King; and, in 1662,. was tried with 
Sir Henry Fane, tor acting under the Protectorate: 
He was condemned to k., but was reprieved at 
the Bar, and was baniſhed for Life to the Iſle of 
Guernſey, where he lived in Oblivion, forgot by his: 
Friends, and no» longer regarded by his Enemies. 
Oey and Cobbet, were two of the Regicides who fled' 
abroad: But they were ſeized in HoHand in 1662, and 
executed in England. „ „ e v7. 06398 

Fr was reported that the King was a. Papiſt; 
as alſo that the Royaliſts would revenge themſelves 
on the Enemies to his Family: Baut his Majeſty had 
many Friends to vindicate him. from the 'Suſpicions: 
of Popery, whatever they knew, or thought, them 

* {elves , 
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A. D. ſelves; and the Royaliſts publickly declared their 

2660. peaceable Intentions ; fo that every Thing was now 
ripe for the Reſtoration, when the Republicans made 
another Attempt to prevent it, juſt before the Meeting 
of Parliament. 

A forged Letter from Brufels, was diſperſed about 

Londen, in which it was confidently aſſerted, that the 
King only waited” his Reſtoration, to be ſeverely re- 
venged upon all his Oppoſers ; and that his Party was 
preparing to put them all to the Sword. The Diſper- 
ſion of this Letter occaſioned ſome Miſchief : Upon 
which the Lords, and ſome other Royaliſts, to the 
Number of Seventy Perſons, ſigned and publiſhed a 
Declaration, wherein they diſavowed the Intentions aſ- 
cribed to them; and proteſted, that their Deſign was | 
to live peaceably, without any Thoughts of Revenge | 
upon the Authors of their Sufferings. This ſatisfied the | 
Jealous, and pacified the Diſcontented: But, when the 
Reſtoration was accompliſhed, the Royaliſts levelled their 
Reſentment as much againſt the co-operating Preſbyte- 
rians, as againſt the moſt violent Sectariſts. 

Tu new Parliament aſſembled on the 25th of April, in 
the two Houſes of Lords and Commons, agreeable to 
the ancient Conſtitution, which only wanted the Preſence 
of the King to render it compleat. Edward Montague, 
Earl of Manchefter, was choſen Speaker for the Lords, 
and Sir Harbettle Grimſtene for the Commons: The 
former having been always attached to the King; though 
the latter had ſome Time concurred with the Parliament. 
The King had moſt Friends among the Lords; and ma- 
ny Royaliſts were elected in the Houſe of Commons, 
notwithſtanding the Vote to the contrary. Moſt of the 
Preſbyterian Members were as zealous as the Royaliſts, 
for Reſtoring the King ; though not ſo much out of 
Affection to him, as to deliver the Kingdom from the 
Dominion of the Independents and Fanatics, and from 
the Tyranny of the Army, which had continued Twelve 

' Years. But ſome Preſbyterians, who were not in the 
Secret, were inclined to complain, and moved for an 
| Examination 
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Examination of the Elections; which. only ſerved to 4 5 
make them as particular Objects of Refentment to the; we 


new Miniſtry. - - - E . | 
THz great Dangers incurred-during the former U. 
ſurpations, joined to the extreme Caution of the Ge- 
neral, kept the Parliament in ſuch Awe, that every 
one was afraid to make any Mention of the King. 
The Members chiefly exerted their Spirit in bitter In- 
vectives againſt the Memory of Cromwell, and in Ex- 
ecrations upon the inhuman Murder of their late So- 
vereign. When Monk had ſufficiently ſounded their 
Inclinations, he told ſome of the-principal Members, 
that the Preſence of the King muſt be immediate, to 
keep the Faction in Peace, who were nor ſuppreſſed, 
though they were diſarmed. He obſerved, that the 
Parliament might bind the King down to Conditions 
after his Reſtoration, as well as in his Exile; eſpecially 
as he brought neither Army nor "Treaſure with him. 
He then gave Directions to Auneſley, the Preſident of 
the Council, to inform the Parliament, that Sir John 
Granville had been ſent over by his Majeſty, and wait- 
ed at the Door with a Letter to the Commons. This 
occaſioned a general Joy, and Granville was immedi- 
ately called into the Houſe, where he delivered the 
Letter, accompanied with a Declaration, which were 
inſtantly read. A Committee was appointed to preſent 
a dutiful Anſwer ; and the Letter and Declaration were 
ordered to be publiſhed, that the Nation might enjoy the 
ſame Satisfaction as the Parliament. A general Plea- 
ſure was ſpread over the Kingdom; and Tradicions re- 
main of Men who died with Exceſs of Joy at this happy 

and ſurprizing Event. | | 
Tus King alſo ſent Letters to the Houſe of Lords, 
the Magiſtracy of London, the Army, and the Fleet. 
He congratulated the Lords on having their Authority 
again acknowledged, which belonged to them by their 
Birth; and lroped they would make Uſe of it for the 
public Good, for compoſing the Diſtractions of the 
Kingdom, and for reſtoring him to his juſt Prerogatives, 
the Partiament to their Privileges, and the * to 
eir 
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4. p. S. Ha alſo ſent N ——, is 
= Fo Forces. All theſe Letters were * — Purport 
28 his Majeſty s Declaration, which was dated at Breda, 
the 14th of Ai; and is neceſſary to be inſerted at 
large; becauſe the Preſbyterians looked upon it as a 
ind af Covenant with them, for the Share they had in 


o ran. 8 
Tun King addreſſed this Declaration, To all his 
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de by theſe Preſents declare, That we do 


loving Subjects, of what Degree or Quality ſoever, 


Greeting. 

If the general Diſtraction and Confuſion which 
is ſpread over the whole Kingdom, doth not a- 
waken all Men to a Deſire and Longing, that 
thoſe Wounds which have ſo many Years toge- 
ther been kept bleeding, may be bound up, alt 
we can ſay will be to no Purpoſe ; However, at- 
ter this long Silence, we have thought it our Duty 


to declare how much we deſire to contribute there- 


unto: And that as we can never give over the 
hope, in good Time to obtain the Poſſeſſion of 
that Right, which God and Nature hath made 


our due; ſo we do make it our daily Suit to the 


Divine Providence, that he will, in Compaſſion 


to us and our Subjects, after ſo long Miſery and 


Sufferings, remit, and put us into a — and peace - 
able Poſſeſſon of that our Right, with as little Blood 


and Damage to our People as is poſſible; nor do we 


deſire more to enjoy what is ours, than that all our 
Subjects may enjoy what by Law is theirs, by a full 
and entire Adminiſtration of Juſtice throughout the 
Land, and by extending our Mercy where tis want- 
ed and deſerved. 

« Axp to the End that Fear of Puniſhment may 
not engage any, conſcious to themſelves of what is 
paſt, to a Perſeverance in Guilt for the future, by 
oppoling the Quiet and Happineſs of their Country, 
in the Reſtoration both of King, Peers, and People, 
to their juſt, ancient, and fundamental Rights ; we 
grant a 
* Free 
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Free and General Pardon, which we are ready, A. D. 
upon Demand, to paſs under our Great Seal of Eng- 1569. 
* land, to all our Subjects of what Degree or Quality 
ſoever, who, within forty Days after the publiſhing 
*© hereof, ſhall lay hold upon this our Grace and Fa- 
** your, and ſhalt by any public Act declare their do- 
ing ſo, and that they return to the Loyalty and O- 
bedience of good Subjects, excepting only ſuch Per- 
** ſons as ſhall hereafter be excepted by Parliament : 
* Thoſe only excepted, Let all our Subjects, how 
faulty ſoever, rely upon the Word of a King, ſo- 
** lemnly given by this preſent Declaration, That no 
Crime whatſocyer, committed againſt us, or our 
„Royal Father, before the Publication of this, ſhall 
ever rife in Judgment, or be brought in Queſtion a- 
«« gainſt any of them, to the leaſt Endamagement of 
them, either in their Lives, Liberties, or Eftates, or 
© (as far forth as hes in our Power) ſo much as to the 
* Prejudice of their Reputations, by any Reproach, or 
«© Terms of Diſtinction from the Reſt of our beſt Sub- 
jects; we deſiring and ordaining, That henceforward 
all Notes of Diſcord, Separation, and Difference of 
Parties, be utterly aboliſhed among all our Subjects, 
whom we invite and conjure to a perfect Union a- 
“ mong themſelves, under our Protection, for the Re- 
5 ſettlement of our juſt Rights and theirs, in a Free 
„Parliament, by which, upon the Word of a King, 
we will be adviſed. | | N | 
% Ax becauſe the Paſſion and Uncharitableneſs of 
« the Times have produced ſeveral Opinions in Reli- 
„gion, by which Men are-engaged in Parties and 
* Animoſities againſt each other, which, when they 
„ ſhall hereafter unite in a Freedom of Converſation, 
will be compoſed, or better underſtood; We do de- 
« clare a Liberty to tender Conſeiences; and that no 
„Man ſhall be diſquieted, or called in Queſtion for 
Differences of Opinion in Matters of Religion, which 
do not diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom, and that 
« we ſhall be ready to conſent to ſuch an Act of Par- 
© liament, as upon mature Deliberation fliall 7 —w 
cc. e 
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A. D.“ fered unto us, for the full granting that Indulgence. 
1660. 


— 


„ Axp becauſe in the continued Diſtractions of ſo 
many Vears, and ſo many and great Revolutions, 
many Grants and Purchaſes of Eſtates have been 
made to and by many Officers, Soldiers, and others, 
** who are now poſſeſſed of the ſame, and who may 
* be liable to Actions at Law, upon ſeveral Titles; 
*< we are likewiſe willing, that all ſuch Differences and 
* all Things relating to ſuch Grants, Sales, and Pur- 
« chaſes, . ſhall be determined in Parliament, which 
can beſt provide for the juſt Satisfaction of all Men 
** who are concerned. . 

* AND we do further declare, that we will be ready 
<< to conſent to any Act or Acts of Parliament, to the 
«© Purpoſes aforeſaid, and for the full Satisfaction of 
& all Arrears due to the Officers and Soldiers of the 
«« Army under the Command of General Monk, and 
“that they ſhall be received into our Service, upon as 
% good Pay and Conditions as they now enjoy.” 


Taz Parliament immediately voted, © That, accor- 
ding to the fundamental LawSPof the Kingdom, the Go- 
vernment was, and ought to be, by King, Lords, and 
Commons.” They alſo voted, that 50,000 J. ſhould 
be preſented to his Majeſty ; 10,0007. to the Duke of 
York; and 10,000 4. to the Nuke of Ghucefler ; who 
had never been Maſters of ſuch Sums before. The 
Commons alſo ordered, that all thoſe Acts and Or- 
ders which were inconſiſtent with the Government of 
King, Lords, and Commons, ſhould be erazed out of 
their Journals. Monk managed the Army; and Mcrta- 
gue the Navy. The King received Addreſſes of Con- 

ratulation and Loyalty. He was proclaimed in Lon- 
* on the 8th of May, — Solemnity ; and, on 


City ſent Commiſſioners 
to wait upon him at the flag. On the 70 he em- 
barked, with his two Brothers, on board the Egli 
Fleet, commanded by Admiral Montague, and arrived 
at Dover on the 25th, where he was met by General 
Mund, attended with moſt of the Nobility, and — 
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of che principal Gentlemen. On the 29th, Which was AD; 


his Birth-Day, his Majeſty made a magnificent H 66077 
into London, and arrived at Whitehall amid the ne 


Acclamations of an infinite Multitude of People 

Tavus Charles the Second was reſtored to his Rig. 
doms, eleven Years after the Death of his Father; and 
after he had been _— Years an Exile in foreign Coun- 
tries. Epiſcopacy followed Royalty; and, as the C. 
Atitution of the Nation was renewed, the Liberties of 


the People ought to have been ſecured. But the King 


ſaw himſelf reſtored, without any of the Condittons 
which had cauſed ſo long a War, and ſo great an Ef. 
fuſion of Blood. This, ſays Burnet, was the t 
« Service Monk did.” He cenſures that great Man; 
and farther ſays, ** To the King's coming in without 


Conditions, may be well imputed all the Errors of his 


Reign; and, it may be added, many Miſchiefs that 
followed afterwards. Yet Doctor Velæuood obſerves, 
that, „as Monk was ſingularly happy in being the chief 
Inſtrument of the Reſtoration, he was no leſs in the 
Senſe King Charles continued to expreſs of ſo great an 
Obligation: And it ſhewed him to be a Man of true 


Judgment, that the Duke of A/benarle behaved himſelf 


in ſuch a Manner to the Prince he had thus obliged, as 


never to ſeem to over- value the Services of General 
Monk.” | 


Ir is worthy of Obſervation, that ſeveral Poets of 
extraordinary Genius, flouriſhed in theſe unhappy Times 


of the Civil Wars; as if Learning was to intro- 
duced into England when Charles the Second aſcen- 


ded the Throne, in the ſame Manner as the Arts were 


invited to Rome, under the Auſpices of Auguſtus, when 
the Temple of Janus was cloſed, and the peaceful Olive 


was ſpringing in every Climate. Waller and Cowley are * 


Names too well known to be mentioned here, either for 
their Loyalty to the King, or Improvement of the Lan- 


guage. Milton was the Excellence of Human Nature: 
He obliged b.s Countrymen with the early Part of their 
Hiſtory :. But the World is indebted to him for his Pa- 


radiſe Loſt; and, if he had acted up to the Character 


of 


4 F have Honour enough 
his Memory; ; ſo Peace to his Aſhes! But Mr. 
Pr, the Author of the incomparable Poem of 
. is ſure moſt worthy of Regard, © who had 

Portunity to converſe with thoſe living Characters 

Alion, Nonſenſe, and Hypocriſy, which he ſo 

Fand pathetically expoſes throughout the —— 

' But, notwithſtanding all his Merit, the 

er was extremely ſevere ; becauſe he lived uni— 

$2] 75 fy admired, and died mnrewarded for his Services 

5 $f court, equally remarkable for its Politeneſs and 

33 tude. : 

Wars Oven expir'd, his timid Son 

Declin'd the Government his Father won: 

The Arn roſe ſuperior to the Lew, 

And kept the ſervile Parliament in Awe. 

Tux =_ now reſtor'd : again prevails 

Blind Anarchy; and Juſtice drops her Scales. 
= Lambert deſtroys the Rump: while Mond unites 

With noble Fairfax, for the Regal Rights. 

Illaſtrious Chieftains ! Patriots ever dear ; 

| Equal to guide in Council, or in War; 

To you, Britannia does her Safety own ; 

As Charles returns, in Glory, to his Crown. 
Now, the fair Olive blooms within our Iſle; 
Peace forms her Garland; Plenty beams her Smile. 
The Muſes warble forth their vary'd Lay; 
And, hither, Science bends her hallow'd Way. 
The graceful Arts, Britamia's Shore reſort ; 
And Commerce heaps ber Store in every Port. 


MA 
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